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L—Our Lady of the Pew, The Kings Oratory or Closet in the Palace of 
Westminster, By C eiahj.es Lethbridge Ivingsford, Esq,, M«A n PS. A. 


Read 7th December rgi6. 


During the comparatively brief period of its existence references to the 
chapel of our Lady of the Pew are not uncommon. But so quickly did its 
memory perish that John Stow writing- some sixty years after its disuse was at 
first hopelessly in error as to its position. In the"original edition of his Snrvev 
of London he connected it with the house of Bethlehem Hospital by Charing 
Cross. This error was corrected in the second edition, w here our Lady of the 
Pew is described as a smaller chapel, which was sometime by the chapel of St. 
Stephen in the Palace of Westminster . 1 Even when the more part of the history 
of the Pew was accurately brought together in J. T. Smith’s Antiquities of West¬ 
minster, the author so little appreciated the character of the chapel, that after 
remarking ‘ No etymology of the term le Pew has as yet been attempted', he 
went on to allege: 1 no difficulty in settling it will remain when it is remembered 
that the French substantive Puits means a well, and known that in or about 
the Palace of Westminster were no fewer than four wells still remaining/ = 

In view of these doubts and hazardous conjectures, I will before proceeding 
the history of the chapel first endeavour to fix its position and the meaning 
ot the name. Smiths fanciful derivation may be safely dismissed: apart from 
Us inhere ill impossibility, there is nothing to connect the Pew with any of the 
four wells, though two of them were at no great distance from the chape! 
Equally impossible seems the suggestion that the name is derived from hue 
a French diminutive oi pitk\ and signifies our Lady of Pity . 3 The word ‘pew' 
is most probably derived from the Old French pitie— Latin podia— with the 
meaning at first of ‘rampart’ or 'balustrade'. If, however, the image of our 

‘ Survey of Union, ii. isr. 364. ; Antiquitm of / VttfmmsUr, 124 

13 niton, Dictionary 0/Architecture on ft Archaeology in the Middle Ayes. 
vot* Lxvnj. ft 
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OUR LADY OF THE PBW, THE KINGS ORATORY 

Ladv at the chapel of the Pew may be identified with the image of the Virgin 
which Henry 111 bequeathed to his son.' there might as regards the chapel of the 
Pew be an alternative derivation from Puy in France, since Bleanor of Provence, 
the queen of Henry III, had associations with Puy. In that case the epithet 
should belong to the image, our Lady of Pew, and not to the chapel. But in 
the earlier instances of the name down to 145011 is the chapel of ‘la Pewe* {1304) 
and the oratory called le Pewe (1445), whilst the image is referred to as 1 in la 
Piewc’ (T369) and ‘in Pwa* (1411)^ These descriptions are all from official 
documents* It is only at a later date that the form * our Lady of Pew becomes 
usual, especially in wills and other unofficial documents. So it seems likely that 
the name applied properly to the chapel, and that its application to the image 
was due to a popular though not unnatural corruption. 

The king would of course have had a 'pew 1 in any chapel which he fre¬ 
quented. But there seems no reason why the name should not have been specially 
attached to his private oratory,or why the chapel *de la Pewe should have meant 
anything more than the chapel of the king's closet or pew within the palace* In 
the earliest reference to it, about 1333-6, it is described as an oratory of the king 
between the new chapel {St. Stephens) and the Painted Chamber, and in 1357 
we have reference to the cloisters of ‘ le Pue . In 1393 it is called the king’s 
closet of St. Mary ‘de la Pewe , and in 1443 is described as an oratory called 1 le 
Pewe*. In its early use the word ‘pew' was apparently not confined to an 
enclosed seat in a church, but was applied also to a private oratory or closet. 
So Mallory writes; ‘He founde a preest redy at the Aulter: and on the right 
syde he saw a pewe closed with yron:" here 1 pew ' seems to be used of a chantry 
chapel* The chapel of via Pewe" is called both the king's oratory and the king's 
closet So it was natural under Henry VIII for payment to be made to ‘the 
clerk ol the closet for money in charity at our Lady of the Pewe \* We get 
closet and pew as synonyms in a will of 1572, wherein the testator desires to be 
buried under 4 my closet or pew in which 1 used to sit V 

With regard to the position of the chapel of 'le Pew' we have several fairly 
good indications. W'e have already seen how, early in the reign of Edward III, 
the king's oratory* was described as situated between the new chapel of St. 

1 See p, 6, below. 

* l n M7 l k is still * beate Marie in le Pewa\ see p. 12, below. 

3 Forms of the name are ‘ 1*00* in 1357; * Piewe* in 1369; ‘ Pewe* in 1393; 1 Puwa* in 1411; and 
‘ Pewe- in 1443, All these variations occur for ' pew 1 in its ordinary signification. See N,E.D. 

* Letters and Papers, cte., I ferny VJf/, v, 756. 

See sub voce * pew'. Henry V in 1415 bequeathed to his confessor ' melius a Ha re di 

doseta nostra * | Foedera, x, 291). 


OR CLOSET IN THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER 


Stephen and the Painted Chamber, and have had mention some twenty years 
later oi the cloister of * fe Ptie But the most important indication is contained 
in Letters Patent ot ist January (443, wherein I ienrv Yl made a grant in sur¬ 
vivorship to John Beket, one oJ the yeomen of the crown, and John Gurney, 
yeoman ot the kitchen, ‘of the keepership of the Constabulary situate between the 
college ol St. Stephen and the Privy Palace of Westminster, together with a 
chamber, and a chimney and a retired chamber in the same Constabulary/ The 
grant then proceeds its follows: *que quidetn Camera vsque le Tresail et Galerie 
^e extendendo a dicto collegio vsque Cape I lam beate Mario de la Pewe adiun- 
gitur et annexatur, et ab austro versus boream in longitudine, et nb oriente 
versus oecidentem in latitudine se extend it. The official Calendar renders the 
first clause, which chamber extending to Me Tresail and Gallerie" from the 
(College adjoins the chapel of St. Mary of “la PcwcM This seems to be 
inaccurate; 'adiungitur et annexatur’ must refer to something else than the 
chapel ol la Pewe, and 1 suggest that either * eidem Custodie or 'eidem Con- 
stabularie has been omitted by the clerk who copied the grant. The meaning 
would then be, ‘which chamber is adjoined and annexed to the same keepership 
(or Constabulary) and extending from the College is bounded by Me Tresail and 
Gallerie and the Chapel of ‘ la Pewe *. The point of the second clause then 
alst) becomes clear. and it extends from the south ithat is from the Pew) to the 
north in length,and from the east to the west (that is to the Gallery)in breadth/ 
1 he Letters Patent further contain a grant to Beket and Gurney of the keeper- 
ship of the garden of the Cons^bulaiy r with all its profits and commodities. 1 

I he I aimed Chamber, which adjoined the Privy Palace, was on the south 
side oi the old cloisters, St. Stephen s chapel being opposite on the north side. 
On the west side stood the \\ Kite Hall or Court ol Requests, which after the 
Union in 1801 was used ;is the House of Lords. So it seems clear that the chape! 
ot the 1 cw and the Constabulary must have been on the east side of the cloister 

covering the site, as we shall presently see, of what was afterwards Cotton 
House. 

live reference to the Gallery in the grant of 1443 helps to explain the last 
ol the medieval references to the position of ■ fe Pew’. In 1494,* when I lenrv. 


Cat. Pat, Both, Henry 17 , iv, 142 The full text of the gram is given on p, t 8 below. The plan 
given on p. 5 is based on that m Antiquities of Wtstm'mler, p ,25. The restoration of the east si«K 
eonjeetural, and in the absence of definite information no attempt is made to show more than the 

t“^\t^ and thCGalkry - 8Ht ^ “-* 1 “ ™ "V« — extensive^han 

5 Cairdner, Letters, dc,, Richard Ilf and Henry Vtl, i, 391 


4 OUR LADY OF THE PEW. THE KING'S ORATORY 

Duke of York (afterwards Henry VIII), was made a knight of the Bath, the 
knights * take their waye secretly by our lady of Pteu, through St. Stephen’s 
Chapell on to the steyr foote of the Star Chambre endThe Star Chamber 
was in the block of buildings on the east side of New Palace Yard. To reach 
that point from the Privy Palace it would be natural to pass through St. Stephen s 
chapel. A hundred years ago there was on the west side of the old cloister a 
gallery which led from St. Stephen’s (then the House of Commons) to the 
Painted Chamber. Putting the references of 1443 and 1494 together, it seem* 
reasonable to suppose that there was anciently on the cast side of the cloister 
a similar gallery which led from the Privy Palace past the Pew to St. Stephen's 
chapel, in the Accounts ol Buildings at Westminster in 1330-2 there are 
numerous references to the new gallery between the new chapel (St. Stephen's) 
and the Painted Chamber. 1 [here is nothing to show on which side of the 
cloister this gallery was. Out even if the grant of j 443 had not mentioned a 
gallery in connexion with the Pew, the reference in 1494 would seem to point 
conclusively to it* existence. Such a gallery would indeed be necessary to give 
access from the Privy Palace to the Pew. 'Le TresaiL mentioned'in 1443 
seems to require sonic explanation ; it is, 1 conjecture, the same a* 1 Tresance 
which is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as a covered passage round a cloister, 
a passage in a house, a corridor. This agrees exactly with the meaning here 
required. St. Stephens chapel (underneath which was the chapel of St. Mary 
in the Vaults) was above the ground level. So it seems likely that the gallery 
on the east side of the cloister was above the cloister-walk, as the gallery on 
the other side would seem to have been a hundred years ago. Accepting this, 

1 venture to suggest that the chapel of the Pew was on the same level, perhaps 
approached also by stairs Irom the cloister-walk. For this suggestion there is, 
some support in the reierence made by Sir Christopher Wren in his report on 
Cotton House to offices underneath the room, which is probably to be identified 
with the chapel. ; 

Two other points may be noted. The first that the garden of the Con¬ 
stabulary may be identified with Cotton Garden or a part thereof,* 1 And the 
second that to the east of a doorway on the north side of the Painted Chamber 

1 Lx chequer |K, R-> 469 10 ‘pro ec. et dL petr. de Reygale pro nova alura inter novam capellam 
et cameram depictam precr, vjs.-xvs, ‘: * pro c. bord estrich pro nova alura inter capellam et cameram 
depictam, etc. 

1 See p, 16 below. 

In . htittpahcs ojIVtshninster, p. 66. the Constabulary is alleged to have been near the west end 
ol the Prince’s Chamber, which is clearly wrong. 


OR CLOSET IN THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER 5 

there were a hundred years ago indications that some building had joined it at 
right angles: this was probably the block in which the Constabulary and chapel 
of the Pew were situated,' 



A plan of p.irt of lhe Pntace of Westminster showing ihc prob-shh 
puaiiiLm of the Chaise! of the Few, 


In Smith's Antiquities of Westminster* it is stated that 'persons now living 
remember a range of building, joining the Painted Chamber, and extending 
towards the south side of the present House of Commons [St, Stephen’s chapel]; 
in that range was the room in which the Cotton Library was at one time kept! 

1 Antiquities of IVextotiiia/tr, p* 45 ; a foundation was discovered at this point in 1805, 

* [>• 4 g i referring to A A’ew Vim of Loudon, p. 652 (published in 1708), where the Cotton Library 
is described as situate near Westminster Hall in the place supposed formerly- to have been the nriv <1! 
oratory of King Ldward the Confessor'. p rivate 









































6 OUR LADY OF THE PEW. THE KING’S ORATORY 

rrtnf^-n^‘ h ri, becn is supposed, a private oratory of Edward the 

Iv ^ . hc t ascri P tlQ ? of this oratory to the Confessor must be assumed to 
r a Uir P on ! y * But . lts P nsilum agrees so closely with that of the chapel 
° thc ew ^ at thc Edition identifying- the room of the Cotton Library with 
an oratory of the ancient palace would seem to be well founded. In the An- 
ru/m/fes oj IVerslmtmter ^the room is, however, identified, though on very slender 
grounds, with achapel of St. John the Evangelist which is mentioned in con- 

omnvvh whilst the Chapel of the Pew is supposed to have been 

someuhere on the site of Cotton Garden, 1 

H is safe to presume that the Palace at Westminster always included an 

, ? tn ? ° t r ,- th( ;. kin g s 1 P nvate use - So we find mention in 1259 of the queens 
w«hm the l^tlace.- and Henry III thirteen years later in his Jill be 
22?“ the 01 his chapel with the precious stones and other oma- 

xnts Ik longing to the chapel, and the golden image of the Blessed Virgin to 
us son Edward As we shall see later on the .Cl of the Pew was famous 
or an image of the V irgin, wherein the kings of England had great trust, and 
lor the splendour of the jewels wherewith it was adorned So it seems very 
probable that ,n Henry I ll's will we have the earliest reference to the image of 
rhT L h ad ' !Vu 1 ew -.fupposmg that the chapel of the Pew was identical with 

P-nni‘-irh° Cnry 1^1* ,s im P° sslb,c that il ma >’ have been as old as the 
■p 1 1 hamljr! - whn'h is said to have dated from the reign of the Confessor 
Ihere was, however, anciently another chapel in the Palace near the Receipt of 
. hxcb eque^which was in the collation of the treasurer of the Exchequer bv 
virtue of his office; when the college of St Stephen was founded bv Edward Hi 
k L ean and Canons procured that this chapel should be annexed thereto the 
c haplain becomtng one of the Canons of the college, and the Treasurer obtaining 
the right (in 1350J of presenting to one of the stalls. 1 In ill z Antiquities of IVest- 

Z- Z con J cctu red that the Pew may have taken the place of this older 
not 1( cnt * c . a ^ * or the older chapel was on the north of St 
i ?y ?!! S ; ^ oreoVLT - sm ^e in 1356 the name Pew was already in use, it is pro- 
Mbk: that this name would have been given if the Pew was here intended. 

I have suggested that the chapel of the Pew was possibly a building of much 
° f CT f atc than t,lc rci R n of Edward JII, and the references to it in the building 

’ of pp. i 33 ant } 

P 61 ThCrC “ 10 re f Mirs to ** -CapcIlaRcgint-in ,3,, 


cf. Additional MS, 17361. f. j. 

■' ftoyai and NobU Wills, p. t 6. 
Aittiyuitifs of IVcdininskr, p, 124. 


(at Pat. Roth, Edward ///, x, ^ 30 . 
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accounts of St Stephen's chape! and college during that reign contain nothing 
which points of necessity to a contrary conclusion. Between 1333 and 1336 there 
was paid to John de Lincoln for 800 of beech laths, for covering and preserving 
two oratories, whereof one was an orator)* of the king between the new chapel 
and the Painted Chamber, is. 4^,; to Thomas Clyp of Greenwich for 800 reeds 
bought for covering the walls of the gable of the chapel and oratories at rjf. a 
hundred, with boatage to Westminster, 135.; to John Nichol for ten pieces of 
timber for beams and rails for the pent-house over the king's orator}*, between 
the new chapel and the Painted Chamber, the length of each jS ft., 7 s. <W.; and 
to Thomas de Greenwich for 400 reeds for covering the gable, oratories, and 
walls, 45. Twenty years later, in 1356, Master Andrew was paid for two 
ridells (or curtains) bought for the chapel of St, Mary, with two window-bars 
of iron for the windows in the chancellery, and Robert Founder zs . for two dishes 
for the lamp in the chapel of St. Mary. It is not dear whether these payments 
were for the Pew or for the chapel of St Mary in the Vaults underneath the 
chapel of St, Stephen. But perhaps the latter is the more likely. However, 
in the same year John Prophet received 14^. for two hundred and eighteen 
loads of Reigate stone, bought for the cloister * !e Pue V; in another place we get 
a payment for four masons working 4 super ctaustro Pue domine Regine et nova 
cameraV The ■ Oueen’s Pew' is a qualification which suggests a possibility of 
doubt as to whether it is identical with our building. But the reference to the 
new chamber in connexion with the cloister of * Pue’ may also suggest identifi¬ 
cation with the chamber of the Constabulary. In 1394-5 tbere was expended 
on ironwork for the cloister £22 qs. 4 d.\ one item was 4 long iron bars for the 
windows in a fourth part of the cloister; the work would seem to have been of 
the nature of repairs.* 

So far as these references go they rather imply that the king's oratory 
between the Painted Chamber and the new chapel of St. Stephen was an already 
existing building, though it may have undergone a certain amount of alteration 
and repair. The adjoining cloister and the gallery would, however, seem to have 
been built in the reign of Edward 111 . 

At a later time wc know that the chapel of the Pew was attached to the 
college of St. Stephen, and the association probably dated from the reign of 
Edward HI. The first specific mention of the Pew, apart from the Building 
Accounts, appears on 29th September 1369, when Edward III made a grant of 

1 Exchequer |K. R.i. 472 4. 

: Additional Roll 27018 at the British Museum. See also accounts in Antiquities of ti'ts/nisnx'cr, 

i> 
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\o marks for life to John Bulwyk. in order that he might celebrate divine service 
daily before the image of the Blessed Mary in Ha Piewe' by tlu- king's rhapcl 
nl St. Stephen within the palace oj Westminster, for the good estate of the king, 
tor his soul when departed, and for the souls of queens Isabel and Philippa, and 
oi the king’s progenitors. 1 Bulwyk was perhaps an early holder of the office 
afterwards known as the Keepership of the Pew. The image of the Virgin in 
the J ew would seem thus early to have acquired a peculiar sanctity It was 
certainly regarded with special veneration early in the return of Richard II The 
nameless chronicler of Wat Tyler's rebellion relates that on 15th June 1381-the 
<Li\ <4 the meeting at Smith Held -the king came in the morning to Westminster 
Abbey, where he J made his prayer devoutly, and his offering for the altar and 
the lencs, and aftenyards he spake with the anchorite, and confessed to him T 
and remained with him long time V Froissart, when describing the same inci¬ 
dent. relates that ‘ Richard went to a little chapel, with an image of our Ladv. 
that worked great miracles, wherein the kings of England have always had «Teat 
trust . Though Froissart describes it as in the church—meaning Westminster 
Abbey—it sterns likely that he is referring to our Lady of the Pew. and when 
taken with the narrative of the anonymous English Chronicle we get a suggestion 
that at this time the anchorite of Westminster had some connexion with the 
chapel of the Pew. It is a point to which I will presently return. 

At a later time the image of the Virgin at our Lady of Pew was famous 
ior the richness of tile jewels with which it was adorned. This endowment was 
certainly as old as the reign of Kichnrd 11, for on 6th March 1393 the king granted 
to the dean and canons ot St. Stephen that they should have restitution of all 
jewels, ornaments, and other church goods recently stolen out of the king’s closet 
a St.. Jury de In I ewe, near the new chapel of St. Stephen, in whosesoever hands 
they may be found.' incidentally this shows that the chapel of the Pew was parcel 
o the college 0! St. -Stephen, which appears more clearly in a document drawn 
up in the following year. The dean and canons had for a long time past sought 
to be released from the jurisdiction of the Abbey of Westminster. The dispute 
was hnally settled on 10th August 139.1, when it was agreed that the chapel of 
St. Stephen, the chapel ol St. Mary underneath, a little chapel on the south side 

v ™ r »M a ch “ i e. u ‘ r - |l0Ust ' ‘hf Chapel 'de la Pewe’. should lie exempt 
Horn the Abbey. I he exemption was further extended to cover the habitations 

' ( ni- Rolls, Edward III, stiv, 335. 

t Engh'sJt Historical RrvifZi', xiii, 31B. 

FitussnU, x, it7, «L Luce and Rcynautl, 

1 Cat Pat Rolls, Richard //, v, 344, 
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and buildings occupied by thirty-eight persons serving God in the chapel of 
St. Stephen; at the end of the list appear two servitors, namely the verger and 
the keeper of the chapel of la Pew. 1 This seems to be the first specific mention 
of that office. 

There is one other reference in the fourteenth century which we may identify 
with the Pew. Pierre Salmon, 1 the French chronicler, when describing a con¬ 
versation which he had with Richard li in 1397, relates that the king received 
him all alone in his oratory in which there was an altar. We have seen how 
Richard 11 went to pray at the Pew before his meeting with Wat I’yler, and how 
there was a suggestion that the Pew was then associated with the anchorite of 
Westminster, This reminds us that Henry V on the evening after his father's 
death went secretly to a recluse at Westminster and made confession to him of 
his past life. That Henry should have made his prayerful preparation for his 
kingly duties at the venerated oratory within the Palace would be natural. 
With the previous evidence for some association of a Westminster anchorite 
with the chapel of the Pew, 1 venture the suggestion that it was before our Lady 
of the Pew that Henry made the confession which brought his riotous life as 
prince to a close. 

The history of our Lady of the Pew during the fifteenth century is chiefly 
one of benefactions. The earliest is in 141r, when the executors of John Ware, 
one of the canons of St. Stephen's, having obtained licence from Henry IV to 
grant five marks of rent from messuages at the corner of Mark Lane, in Fen- 
church Street, to the college, 4 directed that four marks should be spent for 
Ware’s obit: ‘and of the said four marks five shillings shall be applied yearly 
for the maintenance of a lamp to burn before the image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ** in Puwa", on every day from the first opening of the door of the same 
chapel in the morning till the dosing of the same door in the evening.'* 

Thirty years later William Prestwyk, who, in addition to his offices as one 
of the Masters in Cha ncery and Clerk of Parliament, was a canon of St. Stephen's, 
was minded to make provision for a mass to be celebrated daily within the Royal 
College or chapel of St. Stephen within the kings palace of Westminster/ ‘and 


* Widmore, History 0/ Westminster Abbey, p. 103, 

1 Salmon, tes tkmandts/(tiles par Charles VJ, pp, 45, 46. 

3 Vita Hmrid Quinti, p. 25, ed. Hearne (wrongly attributed to Thomas Elmharo). Tito f.ivio 
(p. 5), who is probably the original, has 1 ad se vocato sacerdote honcstissimc vite, quodam monacho 
not mentioning that lie was an anchorite. 

1 Cal. Pat . Rolls, Hemy /T, iy, 446. 4 See pp. 18, 19 below. 

* Cal. Pal. Rolls , Hatty Vf, iv, 143-4. 
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particularly within the Oratory called 41 lePewe”, belonging to the foresaid college 
or said chapel, if and so far as that might conveniently be done, or at all events 
at some other altar within the precincts of the said college nr chapel, by one of 
the vicars of the said college or chapel weekly by the order of their stalls, for 
his soul, the souls of his relatives and friends, and of others his benefactors 
named in certain tablets’. He likewise intended to make provision for his anni¬ 
versary to be kept at St. Stephen’s, Prestwyk died before he could give effect 
to his intentions- But his executors, having acquired the six Wool-houses near 
the Staple beside the kings Palace, had licence on i6tb November 1142 to grant 
them to the clean and canons of St Stephen for the fulfilment of Prestwyk's will. 
They then made ordinance on 4th November 1444, that one of the vicars of the 
college should celebrate mass daily at the altar of Blessed Mary in *lc Pewe, or 
that tailing at one or other of the two altars in the nave of St Stephen’s chapel, 
and prescribed the weekly order of the services. Each vicar thus celebrating 
weekly in turn was to receive by way of reward or salary 12 d. On Prestwyk’s 
anniversary the ‘clerk of Pew’ was to receive 4d.\ the ‘clerk of Pew' was pro¬ 
bably the same as the keeper; that he was not a person of any importance is 
shown by the facts that on the same occasion the verger and vicars received &/. 
apiece. 1 

William Lyndwood, the celebrated canon lawyer, at his death in 14 made 
provision for a chantry at St. Stephen's, and directed that on his anniversary the 
keeper of the chapel of Pew, if a priest, should receive fir/., and otherwise In 
the ordinance for the chantry it was directed that there should be two chaplains 
to sing mass daily in the low chapel (St, Mary' in the Vaults), or one of them 
there, and the other at the altar of the Blessed Mary of Pewe. 1 

Early in 1452 came the most noteworthy incident in the history of the chapel 
of the Pew, probably on 16th February of that year 3 ‘ The same day the kynge 
cam out of London a misfortune fell at our lady called de Pew on the Wednesday. 


1 See p. 19 below, arid Antiquities of Wtstmimter, p. 119. 

1 Pat. Roll, 32 He or)' VI, m. 4 'quandam Can tar jam perptrtuam in bassa Capdla de sancli 
Stephan! in Cm pataciun) nostrum Westm. de duo bus cupel laris perpetuis, sine de vno Capelin no per- 
pen to ad minus, diuina singulis diehus in Capella predicts, siue vnus corundem Capellanorum in ipsa 
bassa Capella et alter eoninj ad at tare Capdlc beate Marie de Pewa pTOpe dictam Capdlam santti 
Stephani situate, pro salubri statu nostro ct carissime consortia nostro Margarete Sic. See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Hairy VI t vi, 163. For the anniversaly sec Cotton MS., Faustina, ti. viar, fol. 33 'Gustos 
capdte de Pewa, si presbiter fuerit, vjrf., alitor ivrf'.' See Jyndwood’s Will, up. Ar*hatolcma t xxxiv. 
418 20. 

■' Stow says* 17 February', which was a Thursday, Henry VJ loft London for Northampton on 
16th February. 
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There was a clarke, keper of the ymage dubbed with jewel Is of precious stone, 
pcrle and rings many, no jewetlar cowlde judge the price: this clarke taught 
children thereby, and commanded a childe to put out the candles; beinge negli¬ 
gent there was brent ornam en ts,golde and golde rings, precious stones, apparas le, 
that were about that ymage/ etc. 1 

The writer of this narrative was one John Piggot, upon whom 1 will digress 
a little. Stow in his Survey of London * quoted the description ot the fire at our 
I ,ady of the Pew, and with his characteristic mixture of vagueness and care gave 
John Piggot' as his authority. The reference seemed hopeless, but long after, 
whilst searching for other matters amidst Stow’s chaotic collections in Harley 
MS. 543, something on an unusually crabbed page caught my eye, < )n ex¬ 
amination 1 found that the page, which is headed ‘ Pigotconsisted of memoranda 
whereof Stow had made use in his Annates and Survey. 1 have since printed 
them in my English Historical Literature, In 1458 a John Pygott was vicar of 
KcmcswortV a living in the gift of the Chapter of St. Paul's, and he may con¬ 
ceivably be the author of Memoranda. However, that is mere guesswork, 
but the Memoranda themselves are a gossipy anecdotal record, of a quality rare 
at so early a date. One obscure reference, ot which 1 have lately discovered the 
solution, 1 will here quote. Just before the narrative of the fire at our Lady of 
the Pew, Piggot has a notice of the abortive expedition to Guienne in 1451. 
♦The lord Rivers shutd have past the see, but taried at Plimouthe tyll all his 
money was spent, and then sent to the Duke of Somerset tor theyr wages: he 
sent them the ymage of S. George to be solde, with the almes disheof the Duke 
of Glocestar: for eoyne had they none/ The ‘alms-dish of the Duke of Gloucester ’ 
was clearly a notable object, of which one would desire to find trace. Whilst 
looking in vain for some material lor our Lady ot the Pew in a Roll ot Ward¬ 
robe Accounts I had the good hick to light on a reference 1 to an 1 almsdtsh in the 
manner of a ship, of silver-gilt, with divers towers and eight men in armour 
bearing eight banners, to wit of the arms of St. George, of the Earl of 1 lereford, 
and of Sir Thomas, the king’s son, late Duke of Gloucester \ One can hardly 
doubt that this was the precious vessel that in the autumn of 1451 was melted 
down to pay the wages of the mutinous sailors of the fleet. 

Stow, who seems to have had other authorities than Piggot for the burning 

1 Kingsford, English Historical Literature, p. 373 - * Purvey, ii, 121, 

3 y&iiatioH uf Churches belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls, p. ioo. Camel. Soc, 1895. 

* L.T.R., Wardrobe, Roll 6, m. 8 1 j disca demosinaria ad mud uni navis argenti deaurati, cum 
diversis itirribus ct viij hominibus armatis defere tidbits viij vexilla, videlicet de amis sancti Georgii, 
Com it is Hereford, et do mini Thome, filii Regis, nuper Ducis Gloucestrie *. The date was 1413, 
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of the Pew, adds that the chapel itself was burnt, but since again re-edified bv 
Anthony, Earl Rivers. 1 This statement is probably correct, for Rivers was cer¬ 
tainly a benefactor of the Pew, and had a special veneration for the image of 
our Lady there. I f Anthony was the re builder, the date is not likely to be earlier 
than the marriage of his sister Elizabeth to Edward IV in 1464. The chapel of 
the Pew was probably rebuilt before the brief Lancastrian Restoration of 
1470-1, for on 12th November 1471 the dean and canons of St. Stephens, having 
regard for 'the bountiful beneficence towards the work of the Blessed Mary in 
le Pewe \ displayed by Thomas FowtreU,’ executor of John Crecy, late canon of 
St Stephens, directed that an anniversary should be celebrated for Powtrell at 
the same time as the one to be kept for Crecy. 

On 10th June 1473 William Bottcler made provision for an anniversary to be 
kept for himself and his parents at St Stephen's, and directed that the keeper 
of the chapel of the Blessed Mary ‘of Pewe * should, if a priest, receive &/.* 

In the winter of 1475—6 Earl Rivers paid a visit to Rome, where he won the 
favour of Pope Sixtus IV, who invested him with the title of defender and 
director of papal causes in England, It was probably on the occasion of this 
visit to Rome that Earl Rivers procured ‘of our holy fader the Pope a greet 
and large indulgence and grace unto the chapel of Our Lady of.the Piewe, by 
St. Stephens at Westmestre, for the relief and helpe of Cristen sowles passed 
out of this transitorie world; which grace is of like vertue to tliindulgence of 
Scaia Celt \ For this information about his patron s beneficence we are indebted 
to Caxton, who recorded it in the epilogue to the Cordyale , which Rivers trans¬ 
lated out ol the French, andCaxton printed at Westminster in February 1478-9. 

In 1480 Richard Grene, Master of Arts, being moved to accomplish some 
good work to the pleasure of God, and to the honour of the most Blessed 
V irgin Mary, whereby he might provide expiation for his own faults and relief 
for the souls of his relatives and benefactors, thought this could not be better 
done than through the daily sacrifice of the body of our Lord at the Altar, 
And whereas the chapel of the Blessed Mary of Pewe, within the kings Palace 
of Westminster, was apt for this purpose,since by the frequent manifestation of 
miracles the efficacy of the prayers of the faithful was there attested, and because 
manifold indulgences as well in expiation for the living as in relief of the 
departed did there abound, and in particular that singular Indulgence of Stafa 
1 Surety, ii, iai, 

J Cotton MS., Faustina. Ii. vlii, fol.39 ‘qiutm eriain ad supradicti nostri collegii vtiliiatem a fleeta- 
tam benevoknewra, ac largilTuam ipsius ad opus beate Marie in le Pewa exbibitam beneftcenctain \ 
Ibtd>, fob 40, 1 Cuslodj cape]Ic beate Marie tie Pewa, si saccrdos fucrit, viijf/.’ 
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Dei or Scala Celt there of late granted, he determined to endow a daily mass to 
lie said in the chapel by an unbeneficed priest of virtuous disposition in return 
for an annual stipend of ten marks. The dean and canons of St, Stephen on 
28th July 1480 accepted Grene’s benefaction* and agreed to appoint a priest 
accordingly to say masses daily ' in or by the chapel or oratory of the Blessed 
Mary, vulgarly called of Pewc-V 

The record of Grene’s benefaction completes our information as to the 
‘singular indulgence of Stttla Ceii' at our Lady of the Pew. One can hardly 
doubt that when Rivers was in Italy he had paid a visit to the church of Santa 
Maria Scala Celi at Abbadia dclle Tre Fontanc outside the walls of Rome. 
Santa Maria Scala Celt owes its name to the vision, there vouchsafed to St. 
Bernard, of a heavenly ladder, whereon angels were conducting to heaven the 
souls of those whom his prayers had released from purgatory. 

The terms of Grene’s benefaction and Caxtons description make it clear 
that this was the origin of the indulgence at the Pew. But one would have liked 
to trace some analogy between the ancient private chape! of the Popes at the 
head of the Scala Santa at Rome and the private chapel of the king’s Palace at 
Westminster. If the conjecture made above* that the chapel of the Pew was 
approached from the cloister-walk by a stairway be accepted, there would be a 
further point of resemblance. It would of course have been impossible to have 
had the privilege of the Scala Santa for the Pew, but for what it is worth I make 
the suggestion that Rivers, when obtaining the singular indulgence of the Scala 
Celi for the chapel at Westminster, had also in his mind some similarity of 
character between the chapel of the Pew and the chapel at the head of the Scala 
Santa, In any case the fact that Rivers was Lord Scales in right of Iris first 
wife may have suggested a fanciful reason for his choice. 

The Scala Celi was not unfamiliar to Englishmen, At the end of the four¬ 
teenth century two London citizens left money for pilgrims to go to Rome and 
to have masses said for their souls in the chapel of the Blessed Mary called 
Scala Celi, 1 In 1494 Pemell Rogers made a bequest of 335. 4^. to Sir Robert 
Bilton to go to Rome and in Scala Celi to sing six masses for her soul, with an 
alternative bequest in default in favour of our Lady of the Pew.* At a later 
time the like indulgence was procured by the Lady Margaret Beaufort for 
Henry VIPs chapel at Westminster, which is in consequence sometimes called 
the chapel of Scala Celi at Westminster. In 1514 Robert Southwell directed 
that' shortely after my decease ther be song for my souleonely on masse in the 

* See p. 20 below. 1 See p. 4, 

a Calendar of IVills in the Court of Husiirtg, ii, 234, 333- * P.C.C. 32 Vox. 
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chapell called Scala. Celt in the Monastery of Westminster, the remission, grace 
and goodness whereof is purchased and attayned thyther by merme of my ladies 
grace the kynges grandame V Four years later William Bedell directed that 
he should be buried ‘at the lower ende of my ladies chapell at Westminster 
called Scala Celi ’—this would not have been possible at the Pew—and went on 
to will ‘an honest preest to synge in my ladies chapell at Westminster called 
Scala Celi for my soule and for the soules of my lady Margaret, countesse of 
Riehemount, my fader and moder’, etc.* Still earlier, in 1513, WilliamTawley, a 
citizen of London, had provided for a priest to ‘goo to Westminster to the new 
chapell of Scala Cell there, disposyng hymself to say masses for my soule V In 
1513 the 4 new chapel ' could hardly refer to our Lady of the Pew, 4 

Anthony, Earl Rivers, was beheaded by order of Richard of Gloucester at 
Pontefract on 25th J une 1483. Two days previously he had made his will at Sheriff 
Hutton directing * my hert to be had to our Lady of Pc we beside Scint Stephyns 
college at Westmynster, there to be buried by thadvyse of the Deane and his 
brethern, and if 1 dy be yend Trent, then to be buried before our Lady of Pewe 

aforesaid-Also 1 remembre there was a preest claymid to be executor to a 

boucheer of London callid Lamye, as Andrew Dymmok knowith, and that 1 
shuld owe the same bo cheer money, which I will in any wyse be paid; and that 
therbe a preest founde a yere at our Lady of Pewe, to pray for the sowle of the 
said boucheer and all Cristen soulesAt the last Rivers directed simply that 
he should be ‘buried before an Image of our blissid Lady Mary, with my Lord 
Richard, in Pomfrete V 

There is only one more record in the Register of St. Stephen's of a bene¬ 
faction for the Pew, On 10th August 1498, Master John Brown, late canon of 
the college, directed that on his anniversary the keeper of the chapel of the 
Blessed Mary of Pewe was to receive 4 d.* Fifteenth-century wills, however, 
supply some instances of the gifts of jewels wherewith the image of our Lady of 
the Pew was enriched. In 1452 Gerard HeshulJ, canon of St Stephens, be* 
queathed 20 s, to the chapel of the Blessed Mary 1 de Pwa ’ within the king's 
Palace at Westminster to buy some ornament in honour thereof. 7 In the same 

1 P.C.C. 4 Holder. 1 Ibid . 8 Aylofle. * Ibid 14 Fetiplace. 

* The will of Agnes Bounde of Colchester in 1508— P.C.C. 8 Bennett—is less clear than the above. 
But when she wills for a priest to say mass ‘at Westmynster in that Chapell that hath such pardon and 
indulgence as ys named at Scala Cdi it is probable that she referred to Henry Vi I‘s chapel, and not 
to the Pew, For these references to wills I am indebted to Mr. J. Challenor Smith, F.S.A. The 
indulgence of Scala Celi was also obtained for the Savoy dispel. 

* Excerfia Hishrka, pp. 246-8. 8 Cotton MS.. Faustina, B. viiL fob so. 

* P.C.C. 17 Rous. 0 
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year John Padyngton willed that Johanna Burgh, widow, should offer to the 
image of the Blessed Mary at Westminster in the chapel called Te Lady Pewe' 
‘that ring of gold, wherewith Agnes, my wife, was betrothed to meV Much 
later, in i486, Christopher Hanyngton directed thirty masses to be celebrated 
' incontinent after my deth at oure blesside lady of Pew att Westminster, and 
over that to yeve in my behalf some thing of myn, as ring, bedes, or gurdill, to 
the same blessid figure of oure Lady 7 

Another will of interest is that of Pernell Rogers in 1494, to which reference 
has already been made, if Bilton failed in his mission to Rome, the money was 
to be given to ‘two honest preestes, the oon called Sir Nicholas Rawlenson, 
thotherSir William Bishop, in equal pardons, eche of them to syng at our Lady 
of the Pewe in Westmynster at such season as the privilege ofScala Celi is there 
solemny songen and redde for the soule of the said Pernell 7 A peculiar descrip¬ 
tion is that contained in the will of William More, of St. Magnus, London, in 1521, 
for a trental £ at Scala Celi at the Chapell of the Pewe before our lady next 
saint Edward chapell at Westminster 7 

References to our Lady of the Pew as a royal chapel are not unfrequent 
in the last half-century of its existence. On 29th March 1484, Richard III 
granted an annuity of ten marks to John Cave, keeper of the chapel of St Mary 
de la Pewe, till he was otherwise provided for, 4 Mention has already been made of 
how when Henry, Duke of York, was created a knight of the Bath,the new knights 
£ toke their waye secretly by our Lady of Pieu, through St. Stephen's Chapell, on 
to the steyr footc of the Star Chambre end \ There arc sundry references to the 
Pew in the Privy Purse expenses of the king and queen. On 9th May 1494 there 
was paid £2 for the king's offering at our Lady of the Pewe; and in the same 
year Sir John Bracy, singing before our Lady of the Pewe, had^2 for a quarter’s 
wages.' In March 1502 there was payment in the queens behalf of 2s. 6tf. ‘to 
oure lady of Pie we’, and on 7th December following of 6 s. 8 d. ‘for thofi'ring of 
the Quene to oure Lady of Pyewe upon thevyn of the Concepcion of our Lady \ 
In March 1503 Sir Robert Byrche received no less than £6 135.4//. for ‘singyng 
at our Lady of Piewe 7 

Similar entries appear in the Privy Purse expenses of Henry VIII. Ap¬ 
parently there was a special mass celebrated at our Lady of Pew on All Souls’ 

1 Lambeth Scries, 273 Kempe. For these last two references I am again indebted to Mr. Qiallenor 
Smith. 

* p.C.C. 25 Mills. 1 Ibid, 32 Vox. See p. 13 above. * Ibid. 92 Maytiwaryng, 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, p, 451. * Excerpta Ilistorica, pp. 98, 99. 

* Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, pp. 4, 77, ioz. 
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Day. From 1510 to 1519 we have the record of masses on that feast, beginning 
with January 1 jri when Dr, Rawson was paid 2Ss. for 42 priests singin * £ 
nu 1 Lady ot * Piewe on All Souls' Day. 1 In some other years the number of priests 
singing 1 "as even greater, so that the chapel of the Pew cannot have been a verv 
small place. On All Souls' Day, ,5.4. Hk- kind’s offerin K a. the Pew was 3, 

n V S f the Earl o( Devon offered V, and on 2nd July 101 tile 

I, " '’' ffiSST ° ncrcfl . 3;i ' 4 f‘ The blest mention of the Pew seems to 
e on joth November 1531, when there was paid to the Clerk of the Closet for 

money in chanty at our Lady of the Pew £S is. ;> probably this represented 
the king s offerings dunng a prolonged period. ' H 

hr, pre Y ,0 L S bad bee ? com P cl ^d to surrender York Place 

J , c ^ 1C 0 d I alace of Westminster presently ceased to be a royal 

residence. \Yith that the Pew lost its first purpose as the king’s private chapel 
A ftu \ ears later came the dissolution of the college of St. Stephen, and after a 
^ >it mteival the greater chapel was given over to the use of the House of 
Commons. 1 he chapel of the Pew was probably about the same time turned 
to secular uses, and together with part of the adjoining block of buildings was 
t T ad 5 .! nto a f L v elbng-house. I here Sir Robert Cotton established himself in 
the latter pan of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and there-perhaps in the room 
\\ hu ll had been the chapel of the Pcvv—some of the meetings of the old Society 
of An tiquanes were held. As already explained, it is probable that the chapd 

V th the r °™ ^ which Cotton’s famous library was kept fromks 
formation till its removal to Essex House.* In the Act of Parliament ofT?™ 

which made provision for the Cotton Library, it is stated that * the place wherein 

thr* h 1 T 10 A kCpt 15 a narrow llUle room > dam P and improper for preserving 
_ c books and papers . nor could there be any passage to the same but through 

vu bLht roon1 !’ m t . he 1 ? ouse * 4 L was probably a little later that Sir Christopher 
Km order 5 d tc l ins pect the room with a view to its repair. He reported 
o Lord Godolphm that he found it *in so ruinous a condition that it cannot be 
pu in a substantial repair without taking down and rebuilding a good part of 

Day t«i ] ^ #l [/ t Jl ’ ’ c ^‘ P* r ^+ f° r niasse s at our I-ady of Pc wo on AU Souls' 

ud;ofp^Aiiso 4 uv^y^:i y* (or *> *** -W-#— 

Day, 1519, Dr. Rawson toat iiJ ' ^ Twcm 

at our Udy of Pewe on AH Souls' Day, 54 priests at U m<|. 3 ’ J DcCeillber * 5 * 9 - "lass 

; ^monwcaUh. ‘ V> P ‘ 7 ^ 

British Musoum ° f ceoftJtc //oust qf Commons m ijja, ap. Additional MS. 3493a at the 
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the Dwelling-House'. He therefore recommended that the library should be 
removed to a ‘ room over the Ushers near the House of Lords', which he esti¬ 
mated could be made convenient at a cost of ^552 6 s, 7*/.; whereas the cost nl 
rebuilding and enlarging the old room and of ‘ making good the offices under it 
with other charges incident in such an old decayed building will amount to at 
least £ 1,000,’ besides the expenditure of j£i6o for new presses included in the 
other estimate. 1 Wren’s report seems to show that the Cotton Room—and 
therefore in all probability the chapel of the Pew—was on an upper floor. 
Nothing, however, was done till 1722, when the condition of the old room was so 
bad that the library was removed to Essex House, where it remained seven 
years. But Essex House being 'surrounded with buildings and therefore in 
danger of fire V the library was in 1729 removed to Ashburnham House, where 
two years later it narrowly escaped destruction. Cotton House, and with it the 
chapel of the Pew, seems to have been pulled down sometime in the eighteenth 
century, probably not long after the removal ol the library/ 

1 Harley MS. 6850, foL 343. A plan which accompanied ihe repent has. unfortunately disappeared. 

: Report of the Committee of ihe House of Commons in 

* It has occurred to me often that by careful measurement of the Cotton Manuscripts, shelf by 
shelf, it might be possible to restore the arrangement of the room at Cotton House, If this could be 
done we should recover also somewhat of the ground-plan of the: chapel of the Pew. Since this paper 
was read 1 have made some investigation of the existing material. But it is clear that the conclusion 
would be conjectural only, anil that the results, though Interesting in themselves, would involve 
questions foreign to the present paper, and requiring fuller discussion than can be given here. 
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APPENDIX 

THE keepership of the CONSTABULARY AT WESTMINSTER 
[From Patent Roll, si Henry VI, Part Il r in. 15.J 

Omnibus ad quos etc. salute m. Sclatis quod cum dilectus nobis Johannes Gurney, vale tt us 
coqutnr- nostre, hahens ex concession*: nostra custodians Co ns tabular ic infra Palacium nostrum 
Wcstm. pro termino vite sue cum vadiis, feodis. commoditatibus, et omnibus altis proficuis eidem 
Custodie all quo mode [jertinentibus, praut in lit tens nostri s patentibus inde con feet is plenius 
eontinetur, in vohintate existat east 1 cm litteras nostras in Cancdlariam nos tram rcstituere can- 
ocllandas. ad in tone ion cm quod dUettus nobis Johannes Beket, vnus valettorum oorotie nostre. 
et predictus Johannes Gurney custodiam predict am pro termino vite eonim et aherius eonim 
diucins viuentts habere valeant: Nos, de gracia nostra spectali ct pro Co quod predicts Johannes 
Gurney litteras predietas in Cano llariam predictam restituit cancellandas. concessimus predict is 
lohanni et Jobanui pro termino vite eorum et alterius eofum diucius viuentis custodian) Con- 
stabularie predicte, inter Collegium nostrum Sancti Stephani et privatum palacium nostrum 
Westm. situate, vnacum vna camera et vno chamino ct quadam camera retracta in eadem 
Constabularia, que quidein Camera vsque le TresaiJ el Gallerie sc extendendo a dicto collcgio 
vsque GapeUam Ideate Marie de la Pewe adiungitur ct annexatur , 1 et ab austro versus boream 
m loneitudine, et ab oriente versus occidcntem in latitudine sc extendit, ac eciam custodian) 
gardini Constabnlarie predicte cum omnibus proficviis et commoditatibus custodic Constabulariv 
predicte pertinentfbus, voleutcs et mandantes quod Constabujarius Anglie, hosttarit. hospitatores 
et alii Offidarii nostri quicunque, qui nunc sunt vet qui pro tempore fuerint, quod prefatos 
johannem et Johan item cameras, chaminuin, gurdinurfli, vadia, feoda, com modi tales et proficua 
pro termino vite eorundem Johnnnis et Johantus et alterius eonim diucius viuentis habere, et 
eis gaudere permitiant, absque perturbaciotie, vexacione slue impedimento nostri am alicuius 
alterius pro nobis in nomine nostro, co quod expressa mcncio de veto valore annuo custodie, 
cameranim, chamini, gardini, vadiorum, feodorum, eommoditaturn. ct pi oficuoriim prcdictorum, 
ncc de aliis donis et concessionibus eisdem Johanni et Johanni, seu eorum alteri, ante lice tem¬ 
pura factis. in present ibus iuxta tenorem et eliectum statu torn m et ordinariomim in hac parte 
facto rum, ordinatonim et prouisorum minime facta existit, ant aliquo statuto, actu, ordinacionc, 
siue mandato aliquo modo in contrarium facto, ordlnato sine prouiso non obstante. In cuius 
rci etc. T.R. apud Westm, primo die JanuariL 


2. PASSAGES RELATING TO THE C LAPEL OF THE PEW IN THE REGISTER OF 

ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 

[From Cotton MS,, Faustina, it. viiLJ 

f. 20, 31st January r 4 r 1. Indenture between Nicholas Slake. Dean of St. Stephen's, and 
John Lcgbourn. John Preston, and John Spay ltd I, clerks, who had licence by Letters Patent J of 
Henry IV to gram five marks from messuages in Faochirchestret at the corner of M artistic for 

1 Something seems to liu omitted; supply either ‘eidem custodie' or 'cidcm ConstabularicSec 
p. 3 above. 

s Cal. Pat. Rtills, Hfitry IV, iv, 245-6. 
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the anniversary of John Ware, Late canon of the Chapel. Four marks tvere to be applied for 
his obit: 

1 Et tie diet is quatuor marc is quinqne sol id i applicentur pro sustentacione vnius lam pad is 
ardentis coram ymagine beate Marie Virginis in Puwa annuatim singulis diebus a. prims aperi- 
cioue hostii eiusdem Capelle in mane vsque ad dausuram eiusdem hostii de scro.’ 

ih) f. 28, 4th November 1443. Agreement of John Siopyngton, clerk, Nicholas Neuton, 
clerk, William Lunseford and John Pno ur. executors of William Prestwyk. ' clerici, niiper unius 
Magistrorum Cancellarie excellentssimi dominl nostri Regis Henrici sexti, et clerici Parlia- 
mentomm *, They recite Prestwyk's intc ntio n: 

* Ad honorem onmipotentis Dei ipsiusque cult us augmentum quandaro missam perpetuam 
infra Collegium sine Capellam Regiam preciosissimi saneti prolhomartiris Stephani infra palacium 
Regis Westm., presertim infra Oratormm vocatum le Pewe, prefaio Collegio siue diets Capelle 
pertinens, si et quatenus ibidem, nullis aliis impediments obstantilms, id commotio fieri posset, 
vel saltern ad aliquod aliud altare infra scepta dicti Collegii siue Capelle, per vmirn vicariomm 
eiusdem Collegii slue Capelle septimanatim per cursum stallorum suorum pro anima sua, 
animabusque parentum et amicorum. ac alionim bencfactoruin suorum in quibusdam Labulis 
specificatorum. necnou animabus omnium fidelium defunctorum singulis diebus cekbraturam, ac 
eciam quoddam anniutrsarium In Collegio sine Capella predicta per Decanum et Canonicos 
ac Vicarios et alios ministros eiusdem Collegii sine Capelle annis singulis pro salute anime sue 
et atiimarum predictarum consimilltcr edebraturum, habiturum et fteturum imperpetuum dis- 
postlit.’ 

Prestwyk, who in addition to bis other offices was a canon of St. Stephen’s, died before he 
could give effect to his intention. His executors, having acquired the six Wool-houses at 
Westminster from John Heket and Thomas Carre, who held them for life by royal grant, and 
having obtained licence from the king, 1 granted them to the dean and canons of St. Stephen's, 
and made ordinance as follows: 

f, 30. ‘ Quod singulis diebus imperpetuum quando pi u res misse in Capclla predicta solent 
de more et constiet udine ecdcsie celeb ran, vnus perpetuorum vicariomm died Collegii siue 
Capdle presbiterorum, qui nunc sunt, vel qui pro tempore erunt, vnam missam ad altare beate 
Marie in le Pc we ibidem, si et quatenus loco illo id commode fieri potest, vel saltern obstante 
causa legitima vel racionabili ad vnum vel aliud duorum altarium in naui dicte Capelle, si non 
fuerit legitime inipeditus, singulis diebus celebret et celebrate tenetnr, videlicet die dorriinica 
memoriam de T tin State et missam de die, fferia secunda missam vel memoriam de Angel is, 
fferia tercia missam de Sane to Thoma Mart ire vel de Sancto Johan mi Baptista, fferia quarta 
missam de Spiritu Saucio, fferia quinta memoriam de Corpore Christi et missam de Requiem, 
fferia sexta missam de Sancta Cruce, et Sabbato de Sancta Maria, secundum et ittjtta regulam 
ct vstim Sarurn. diuersis temporibus anni obsemandam, pro anima Willelmi Prestwyk, clerici 
Cancellarie Regis et mi per Canonici dicti Collegii, ac animabus Johann is et Johatme, patris 
et matrix eiusdem Willelmi, necnon pro animabus , . . omnium parentum ct benefactorum 
suorum, necnon omnium hddium defunctorum, iuxta cjuod coittinetur in labulis ad singula 
altarium predictorum per nos posttis vel ponendis, ac de tempore in tempi is cum dcfecerint, 
vel aliqua jmpar tabula rum defecerit, per viairios predictos ct corum succcssores renouandis 
et reponendis, in qulbus tabuiis ordo missarum sic celebrandarum, et nomina predictorum 

1 Cal, Pat. Ralls t Henry Vl, iv, 143 -4- 
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defunctorum insenmtur et spedficantur. . . . Quilibet vieanus predictorum septiraanatim sic 
celebrans capiat pro regardo siuc sabrio duodecim denanos,' 

(r) ft' 43-4, 28th July 1480, benefaction of Richard Grene, * ardum magisterwho desired: 

' Ut aliquod Iwnnm opus ad Dei placenciam et beatissime Virgin is Marie honor cm per age ret, 
dum lianc vitam duceret, quo et sibi culpamm expiadortem et meriti aecumulacionem. ac ani- 
mabus parentum et bcnefactorum suorum releuameti prouideret, Et cum metite voluetulo id 
ape i us fieri non posse aut efficacies quam per eotidiannm illius acceptabiltssimt sacrificii 
sanctissimi corporis domini nostri thesu Christi in sacris ecdesie altaribus oblaeionem memo- 
ravit. Ac quod magne deuocionis Capelta beate Marie de Pewa infra paladum Regis Westm. 
situata locus erat ad hoc sacrificium sic otterendum apcior, vbi ex frequent! tniraculorum opera- 
toruin attcstacione constat oraciones deuotonim fidelium euidencia fact! pluries eflticacionis 
exaudiri: et quod indulgence multiplures tam pro expiacione viuorum quam pro rdeuamine 
defunctorum ibidem copiose ha bun da rent, et presertim ilia singularis indulgencia de Scab Dei, 
alias Scab Cell, miperrime illuc concessa, qua anime defunctorum pro qviibus misse ibidem 
celebrabuntur ex ped id us creduntur liberart a pena salubri, ductus spiritu nobis prefatis Decano 
et Canontcis instancias fecit proeuratorias per Magisirum Maculinum Cosyn, factum in hac parte, 
vt asscruit, mediatorem vt nostris licencb, concessions, simul et prouisione, vnam missam 
specialem coiidic pro se et bencfactoribus suis celebratam perjjetuis futuris temporibus habere 
posset ibidem per aliijucm virtuose disposicionis sacerdotem, non beneficiatum aliquo beneficio 
curam animarum ha lien te, ncc ad celebrandum pro anima vel animabus aliquorum vd alicuius 
pacto aut conducto obligatum, qui dccem mareas stipe ndit a nobis annuatim redperet, et semper 
ad arbitrium Decani et maioris partis Capittilt dicte Capdie Sancti Stephani eligeretur, retinerctur. 
aut causa racionabili exrgente amoueretur.' 

The Dean and Chapter agreed to appoint a priest accordingly to say mass * ad aliquod 
Lrium altarium infra vel iuxta Capelbm siue Uratorium beate Marie de Pewa vulgar!ter 
mmcupattim 
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I L —An unsolved problem in Gothic architecture; the permanent outer roof. By 

the Rev, LX H. S. Craxagu, Litf.ll, PS. A. 


Read 22nd February 1917. 


The destruction at Rheims has called attention to a weakness which is 
found in almost all Gothic churches—the inflammable nature of the outer roof, 
The inner vault of the cathedral church is intact, but the outer roof was con¬ 
sumed in the great fire of 1914. It was of lead resting on a fine piece of carpentry 
at an unusually steep angle, 1 The sweep of the roof from end to end was one 
of the great attractions of the external effect of the church. The present appear¬ 
ance (pi. I) is almost that of a great bath with high walls, for the distance 
between the two roofs was much greater than in the case of many contemporary 
churches. The outline of the exfcrados of the vault is somewhat obscured by the 
ddbris which has fallen on to it. 

In contemplating such a ruin, which has taken place through fire in other 
cases also, it is natural to ask whether an outer roof is a necessity, and, if it is, 
whether there is any suitable way of making it as permanent as the inner vault 
I propose to treat the matter historically and to inquire what solutions, or 
approximations to a solution, have been reached in various countries. It is not 
an easy subject to study, for access to the upper roofs is often difficult, and 
architectural writers often ignore the matter entirely. 

Some of the early chapels of Ireland have stone roofs which have lasted 
till the present day. The side walls are composed of courses of masonry which 
project over each other inwards till they meet at the top, They are very rude 
attempts with obvious disadvantages and scarcely come within the scope of our 
inquiry. 

In the south of France the commonest roof in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was the barrel or tunnel vault, and the form persisted when groined 
vaults had become almost universal in the north. The classical example ol 
a great monastic church is that of St. Semin at Toulouse. The barrel vault is 


1 Viollet-le-Duc, Dictiomtairt mistmnt, article ChnrpeuU, fig. 14, 
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strengthened by bold ribs, but these do not really concentrate the pressure on 
to definite points. The outward thrust is continuous and prevented a clerestory 
being added The drawback, however, is offset by the ease with which an upper 
roof can be omitted. Flags can be laid directly on the vault. If the arch is 
round, the pitch of the roof must be rather Hat. unless a great amount of material 
is used above the crown. In course of time a pointed barrel vault was used 
(fig. 0, which made a satisfactory pitch quite easy. 



1 H* 

1 — T ■ ■—* 

Fig. i. Section of barrel-vaulttd iiavc. From V.-le- 
Due. Dictiomiair? 



Fig. z_ Interior of nave, Bolton church, Cumberland. 


There are a very few cases in France of the use of transverse barrel vaults, 
the most remarkable being at the early eleventh-century church of St Philibert 
at iournus, between Dijon and Mdeon. In the nave there are round barrel 
vaults at right angles to the main axis of the building. Such a disposition of 
course allowed the insertion of large clerestory windows, for there is no pressure 
against the north and south walls; but, very naturally at such an early date, 
advantage was not taken of the possibility. The windows are quite small, and 
there is no external indication of the very unusual vault. It would have been 
quite easy to have a series of sloping roofs laid directly on the barrels, but there 
is an upper wooden covering of the ord inaiy type. Perhaps the curi ous appear- 
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ancc of a succession of continuous gables was thought to be intolerable. The 
barrel arrangement at Tour mis has many of the advantages of the groined 
vault, but its appearance is heavy and clumsy and it was scarcely copied else¬ 
where. 

In England the barrel vault is not common over wide spaces, but there are 
a few cases where it is used and where an upper roof is omitted. This is the 
form at St, Catherine’s chapel, Abbotsbury, though the pointed barrel vault is 



Fig, 3, Staindrop church x S, porch P 


masked by its decoration of fifteenth-century panelling. Of the same period is 
the nave of the village church of Bolton, near Wigton, Cumberland. The pointed 
barrel vault is perfectly plain and has no ribs (fig. 2). There arc small north and 
south transepts, covered by half-barrel vaults, These, and the similar roofs 
over the north and south porches, act as abutments to the main vault The 
windows east of the porch rise above the spring of the vault, and Welsh arches 
therefore become necessary. The chancel roof is of wood, but the nave vault 
was intended to have flags laid directly upon it. This was the actual arrange¬ 
ment till the middle of the nineteenth century, when wooden beams were inserted 
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to separate the vault from the outer roof. The reason doubtless was that water 
was coming through. In our northern climate it was probably impossible in 
such a root to keep out the wet with the materials which the medieval builders 
had to use. The problem was not so difficult in the south. 1 There are plenty 
of English examples on a smaller scale, especially in porches. At Staindrop, 
near Darlington, the roofs of the south porch (fig. 3 *) and the south-east sacristy 
(fig. 4 -) date from the fourteenth century and are of this type. The latter is 
a half-barrel vault and both are strengthened with ribs. 

The roof in question is more common in Scotland and is used over wide 
spaces. The most famous example is at Rosslyn chapel, where there is no 
attempt to straighten the extrados. which is rounded like the intrados. The 
same form occurs elsewhere, notably at Sebenico on a very bold scale.' 

Stone roofs of an interesting character occur at Bellingham in Northum¬ 
berland, Minch in Hampton 1 in Gloucestershire, Leverington and Willingham 5 in 
Cambridgeshire, and over the Exchequer at Merton College, Oxford/ They 
are not vaults, but consist of stone slabs laid on arches which span the building 
at regular intervals. The iorm can only be used on a small scale, unless, as in 
Syria, very long slabs are available. 

In Perigord there are several remarkable domed churches, the best known 
being St. Front at Perigucux. Such a construction readily dispenses with the 
necessity of an upper roof. At Loches, 7 near Tours, is a form which is probably 
unique. There are two octagonal spires or pyramids open to the nave below 
them, in addition to two towers which are also crowned with spires. The 
appearance reminds one of the conical tops of our English chapter-houses, a 
shape which is made possible by a complicated mass of carpentry above the 
groined vault. It would not be difficult to build a spire-like upper roof to such 
chapter-houses as in the *chapelle fundraire' at MontmoriUon,* near Poitiers. 

So far 1 have been dealing mainly with examples which are either Roman¬ 
esque in form and date or survivals of Romanesque character after the Gothic 

’ 1 Dans le Midi, ou il ne pleut gu6re,... ce systeme avail beau coup d’avantages. Mats dans les 
pays pluvieux, dans ceux oil les edifices ont tie couverts <Je toi tores cn tulles mal entretenues, ou de 
pierres de nature pore use, il permet a I'humidite d'exerccr ses ravages dans les voOtes.’ Last eyrie, 
L'Architecture rcligicuse en France it fipenjue rontanc, p. 340. 

* From photograph by the Rev. T. Romans. 

* T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, &c, t t, 378-405 and pi. xii, xv. 

1 Francis Bond. Gothic Architecture in England, figs, on pp. *86, 287: A, 1 *. Playne, Minchin- 
hamplm and A veiling, plates opposite pp. 49, 32. 

6 Rickman, Styles 0/ Architecture in England, fig. on p. 218. 

* Aymcr Vallancc, The Old Colleges a/ Oxford, p. 22. 

■ R. j. Johnson, Specimens of Early French Architecture, pi. 89, 

* Gailhabaud, Monuments a tide ns et modertus, pi. i and ii of M ontmorillon series. 
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period had set in. In dealing with Gothic architecture, one is immediately 
faced with the difficulty of defining the term. 1 have no intention of embarking 
on a discussion of it here, but most would agree that it includes at least the 
following two characteristics—the normal use of the arch and especially the 
pointed arch, and concentration of pressure at certain points. The pointed 
groined vault, with its outward thrusts met by flying buttresses, is a leading 
characteristic of the best Gothic work. 1 will now therefore consider build- 


Ftg. 5, E.^rados of a aim pic Collifc vault. 

By P*rtnissiim uf Sir T. G.Jadtsox, BiF£.d„ and (hr CambrHgt Univmity fVras. 

ings with groined vaults and the possibility in them of avoiding a perishable 
upper roof. 

1 he extrados of a simple Gothic vault is shown in Sir Thomas Jackson s 
very dear drawing (fig. 5). All or nearly all Gothic vaults have their 1 pockets' 
at least partly filled up. The ‘breaking point' of an arch, one-third of the way 
Irom its spring, needs strengthening, and this is the natural way of doing it. 
1 he external appearance of such a vault is unsightly, and for that reason alone 
it would be natural to hide it. When the walls are built up, us in the drawing, 
water would collect in the pockets if the vault were exposed to the weather and 
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holes in the walls would be necessary to let it out. This is not an uncommon 
arrangement in Cyprus, notably in some of the smaller churches at Famagusta 
and in the cathedral church of St. Sophia at Nicosia (pi. I f). The omission of 
an upper roof in this case is evidently deliberate. The vault is only roughly 
covered with concrete, for it can scarcely he seen from below: there may have 
been originally a layer of flags or tiles. In the climate of Cyprus there would 
be no great difficulty in keeping the building water-tight, but torrential rain 
must be guarded against. Not only therefore are there holes at the bottom of 
the pockets leading to channels on the top of the flying buttresses, but in each 
case 1 deux archtres qui flanquent la tete des eontreforts et sen ent de trap plein 
aux noues, en cas d engorgement de 1'orilice de l'aqueduc, ou pour le cas oQ 
les pluies diluviennes de Chypre prendraient une intensity tout a iait cxcep- 
tionnellc V 

A similar treatment of the vault is not uncommon in Spain, but it is not 
certain that in any case there was no upper roof originally, Mr. Street* specially 
mentions 1 oledo, the Barcelona churches, and the collegiate church at Manresa. 
1 he appearance is far from satisfactory, especially when there is no gable, as in 
the west front of the church of Santa Maria del Mar at Barcelona (pi. Ill), 

In Portugal the absence oi an upper roof is quite a common feature. At 
Bata) ha, lor example, 1 the stone vaults ot the church are also covered with .a roof 
of the same materials, composed of large square flags about the thickness of the 
leaf of a strong table, and rebated at the edges; thus an everlasting roof is formed, 
that will bear to be walked over, swept, and cleansed of every dirt, contracted 
by the accumulation of years ’. 

In all these cases, whether the omission of an upper roof is intentional or 
not, it is scarcely possible to see the top ol the vault from the ground. In the 
south of France, however, there are several examples, where no upper roof was 
ever intended, and where a feature is made of the lower one by covering the 
extrados of the vault with sloping sides, not unlike the roofs in the same dis¬ 
trict where the barrel vault is used. One of the best instances is the thirteenth- 
century abbey church of Vignogout, near Montpellier (pi, IV). The vaulting is 
domical, the wall-arches being decidedly lower than the groins. The arrange¬ 
ment is described to me as follows by Monsieur Joubin, Director of the Musec 
Fabre at Montpellier and Professor in the University: 

' Vignogoul est une eglisc gothique, const mite entre J2ii et 1220; cost In plus 

x Enlart, V Art Gotkiqut et ia Renaissance en Chypre, j, 119. 

1 G. E. Street, Gothh Architecture in Spain, pp, 238-9, 302, 342. 

77 «? Church of Batalha, second edition, 18316. Description by Father Luis de Sousa, translated 
by Janies Murphy. 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA, NICOSIA 
(From Entnrt, L’Art Gothiqw ,,,ta Chyprt, If, pi, iv] 
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ancienne Oglisc gothique ctu rnit.li dc la France, Les voltes sont construites sttr 
croisdes d'ogives. Le dallage du la toiture cst post directement sur les reins des 



Fig- b. rtnn of Cefalii cathtdrsl church. 


voOtcs La toiture vue du profit constitue une serie de pignons, ct le dallage pre- 
sente [’aspect d'un veritable cm matte hement. L'dcoulement des eaux est obtenu au 
rnoyen de gargouitlcs etablies ft la hauteur de chaque doubteau.' 

At MogueloHDe, in the same Department, the transeptsof the cathedral chinch 
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have groined vaults, with the pockets filled up to make a fiat top. 1 This may 
have been useful for defence, 1 but of course such filling up would cause a serious 
weakening of the vault if adopted on a large scale. In the same place there is, 
dating from the fourteenth century, ‘ une petite construction voisine <le la cathe¬ 
dra Ic V where the arrangement of the roof is similar to that at Vignogoul, except 
that the vaulting is not domical. At Saint-Pargoire. also a few miles from 



l-’jg. 7. Cefalii catbt-di'LLS church : section. 

ft i- Prrmittion of (hr Raytii Institute aj British Artkttorfc. 


Montpellier, there appears to be a Welsh vault covered with slabs and having 
a series of gables along its side walls: * the date is fourteenth century. Enlart 1 
gives other examples of this direct covering at Montfavct, Montmajour, Ville- 
neuve d*Avignon, Arles (£gHse de 1’Observance'!, and in Italy at Valvisciolo and 
Montelabbate. 


1 Revo it, Architecture rvmnrte tin mutt tie in Frame, vol. i, pi. xiv. 

1 * Sa toittire dont la pente t-taii extreme merit faible conslkuait one large plate-forme rial lee, et 
sans doute crenelee, tjm pom-ait recevoir de nomfareux defenseurs. voire meme des machines de 
guerre/ Last eyrie, of>. at, p. 375. 

1 See engraving on p. 361 of the proceedings of the Cottgris areheobgiqut tie Frame, 1868. 

* See fig. 13 on p. 50 of Enlart, op. at. 4 ibuL , p. 50. 
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THE PERMANENT OUTER ROOF 29 

These southern examples are oi no great size or importance, but they con¬ 
stitute a serious and by no means negligible attempt to solve the problem of the 
permanent roof. 

In only one instance, so far as 1 am aware, do we find the builders of such 
roofs giving a curved outline to the upper surface—at Cefalu in Sicily. A paper 
on the church was read before the Society on 271b January 1898 by one ol our 
Fellows, Mr. George Hubbard. He there claims the early date 1132 for this 
remarkable building, though it has pointed ribbed vaults over the quire, nave 
aisles, and south transept The nave and north transept are not vaulted I fig. 6). 
Above the vaults of the quire and nave aisles are wooden roofs of the ordinary 
type, but the south transept has no upper roof The groined vault is extremely 
domical : there are no wall-ribs, the vaults evidently leaving the wall at a much 
lower level than the groins (tig. 7). The external appearance is that of a pointed 
barrel vault, but this is obtained by filling up the pockets with concrete and so 
forming a solid mass which would be of dangerous weight if the supporting 
walls were not enormously thick (pi. V); the extreme width of the transept is 
about 30 ft. 

A different solution of the problem is attempted at the collegiate church of 
Ltncluden, near Dumfries, dating from the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The quire is planned to have a groined vault with a low chamber above, sur¬ 
mounted by a pointed barrel vault strengthened with ribs. 1 A restoration of 
the east end by Mr. Thomas Ross, and kindly given to me, is shown in fig. 8. 
The ribs of the barrel vault start in the pockets of the groined vault and are in 
/as de charge to the height of the dotted line. It is not certain if the upper vault 
was curved above or sloping: both arrangements are shown in the drawing. 
The side walls have large windows with buttresses between, an appropriate 
form to combine with the groined vault, but quite illogical with the upper barrel 
vault. 

At first sight St. Mirin’s chapel at Paisley Abbey seems to be on the same 
principle as Lincluden, but the lower vault is really of the barrel type and not 
groined as its ribs would lead one to suppose." 

The abbey of Thoronet, in the Department of Yar, has a groined vault for 
the chapter-house, over which is the dorter with a barrel vault of the usual 
southern French type. 1 The church of Le Thor, in the Department of Vaucluse, 
has a groined vault of rather low pitch.* There is no upper roof, the space 
between the middle of the vault and the apex being filled with a narrow pointed 

1 Macgibbon and Ross, The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, ii, 393 and figs. 800, 802, 

*/£«/., ii, 23 25 and fig, <365. 

9 Revoil, <>/►. cit., it, pi. xvi. * find*, ii, pi. Ivii. 



Pig. 8, Lindtiden collegiate chun li ^ r.asL cud. 
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THE PERMANENT OUTER ROOF 3 * 

barrel vault. This has the fundamental weakness of bringing weight on to the 
haunches of the vault where it is least able to bear it. 

It is clear that the double vault, groined and barrel, cannot be a satisfactory 
way of solving the problem. The abutments cannot be concentrated and con¬ 
tinuous at the same time. 

A solution of much interest is attempted in the great cathedral church ot 
Liverpool now in course of construction, Truro has the ordinary wooden upper 
roof, but Liverpool boldly uses reinforced concrete in the quire and transepts: 
the Lady Chapel is covered with copper, but the supports are ot wood. 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott has kindly lent me the section ot one ol the transepts 
shown in fig'. i> The vault is rather domical. Above it is a low-pitched roof 
of reinforced concrete resting on ridge-pieces and purlins of the same material: 
the outer covering is of copper. The ridge-pieces and purlins in turn rest on 
walls which, except at the ends, rest on arches going across tile building. 

By using such a low pitch the architect has deliberately refused to make 
a prominent feature of the upper roof, A horizontal rather than vertical emphasis 
may harmonize better with the massive but not relatively lolty central tower. 
It’ however, a high pitch is given to such a roof, have we not here a pcrtect 
solution of the old problem ? We have the assurance ot the best engineers that 
it would be permanent, it throws off rain and snow efficiently, and its external 
appearance can be the same as was the glory ol Rheims and Ypres. Can we 
doubt that the medieval builders, always receptive of new ideas, would have 
used the material if they had known of it? 

Here we come to controversial ground, and 1 shall not carry all architects 
and antiquaries with me in contending that the solution is not satislactory; for 
I hold that the upper medieval roof was a weakness* not only because it was 
of wood and inflammable, but because it was tensile. It marred the compressite 
unity of the building. 

The two greatest styles the world has ever seen, by almost universal con¬ 
sent, are the Greek arid the Gothic The Greek developed the depressile 
principle, the lintel, to its highest perfection. The Gothic did the same for the 
comprcssiie principle, the arch. Surely, therefore, if the whole roof of a Gothic 
building were eompressile, we should have greater artistic unit)' than if, as at 
present, there is a mixture of the arch and the tie-beam. The supports and 
abutments of a Gothic building are intended for concentrated weight and thrust 
The vault governs the whole structure. The best French churches would 
stand on pillars and buttresses alone, and the walls become mere screens from 
the weather. A tensile roof, whether of wood or reinforced concrete, introduces 
a disturbing factor, even if hidden from sight. Great weight is conveyed to the 






Fig, Liverpool cathedral church: section or transept. 

By ptmiinion of Mr, C. C. Scott, FJt.LILA 
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wall as a whole by the purlins and ridge-pieces. Buttresses and pillars to support 
them against end walls would interfere with the window scheme, which has been 
evolved for a com press tie building. ! am far from suggesting that the tensile 
principle may not give rise itself to a great school of architecture.' I am merely 
contending that the compress!le and the tensile do not harmonize in a Gothic 
building. 

As regards the particular case of Rhcims, different views may be taken. 
Some will think that it is best to leave the upper part as it is. at any rate for the 
present, merely making the vault water-tight and providing access from the 
pockets to outer gargoyles. The vault would then remain entirely hidden by 
the side walls, which, with the fine parapets above, arc far from unsightly. 
Others will think that, as soon after the War as possible, the upper roof should 
be 1 restoredparticularly as the end gables are now meaningless. 

Of course it would be possible, with modern methods of construction, to 
build a water-tight vault for any Gothic church, and then to hide it by side and 
end walls. Late medieval roofs arc often almost invisible from the ground 
outside. But there is an instinctive feeling against such a course: in our northern 
climate especially we hanker after the bold sloping root which seems to tell of 
warmth and comfort within. Still less do we want to erect the sham front which 
is such a serious flaw in Italian Gothic architecture. 

Is it not possible to get a satisfactory effect by frankly leaving the vault to 
tell its own tale, merely covering it in a sloping way as the barrel vaults of the 
south of France are covered ? We have seen this on a small scale at Vignogoul 
and in the chapel at Maguelonne. It has never been attempted in a large 
Gothic church, for the Portuguese and Cypriote examples, to say nothing of the 
doubtful Spanish ones, can scarcely be seen from the ground. But is there any 
reason why it should not be ? The pitch must be acute, a truly Gothic charac¬ 
teristic: with a low pitch, the roof would hardly be seen, and the prominent 
filling up of the pockets would be aggressively ugly. Mr. George H ubbard hits 
kindly made the accompanying drawing to illustrate my meaning (pL VI). 

This paper is mainly for antiquaries, and 1 have been chiefly concerned with 
the past rather than the future, but 1 did not like to close without a practical 
suggestion which l commend to all who arc interested in the problem. Some 
may regard the proposed solution as intolerable from the aesthetic standpoint, 
but l would venture to suggest that this may be because wc are all accustomed 
to the continuous roof rather than to the series of gables and slopes. 1 can 
think of no insurmountable structural objection. The stone can be covered with 

1 Set- the invigorating treatment of the whole subject in Mr. Lacy Carbett's Principles of. Design. 
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asphalt, lead, or copper and so be quite impervious lo the weather. Phe water 
is collected above the filling of the pockets and is taken down the channels on 
the flying buttresses. 

On the one hand, therefore, the proposed roof would be permanent and 
efficient for its purpose: on the other it would be simple and compressile. It 
would not suit fan or elaborate groined vaulting, with which forms the masonry 
over the vault would either be great in quantity or fussy In outline. With the 
simplest form of pointed ribbed vaulting there would be no such difficulty. 
The steep pitch would tend to economy of material, as it does in a pointed barrel 
vault. Steepness of pitch, economy of material, visibility oi construction, con¬ 
centration of pressure; are they not all, in conjunction with the arcuated form, 
genuine Gothic principles ? Why should they not all be combined in a per¬ 
manent outer roof? 
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III . — On a panel of tapestry of about the year 1400 ami probably of English origin. 
By Silt Charles Hercules Read, LED., Vicc~ President. 


Read 15th March, 1917. 


The piece of tapestry that forms the subject of this communication has but 
the shortest of histories (pi. VII). It formed part of the Heckscher Collection 
sold at Messrs. Christie’s in 1898; and, attracted by the interesting character of 
the subject and the admirable preservation and brilliant colouring of the fabric 
itself, I secured it soon after the sale as it was on the point of going abroad. 
The Heckscher Collection was brought together in Vienna, and was of a mis¬ 
cellaneous character, containing some very fine works of art, among them an 
unusually perfect crosier head by Frfere Hugo, the famous Flemish goldsmith, 
which I was fortunate in securing for the British Museum. It is hardly necessary 
to say that although the collection was formed in Austria, the objects composing 
it had been derived from a variety of sources, not least from England, as e. g. 
a Rhenish enamel formerly in the Beresford Hope Collection. No indication 
is given of the source whence the tapestry was derived. Since it has been in 
my possession it has been seen by a great number of my colleagues in continental 
m useu m s a n d e I se w he re ab road. All of these, F re nch, G erman, S w i ss, FI e m i s h, 
and Spanish, were greatly intrigued as to its country of origin, but in every case 
each felt sure that it was not a product of his own country. Thus the panel 
acquired an added interest, and 1 had a photograph made, and circulated it 
among a limited number of authorities on the subject, both in England and 
abroad. The result, as far as the foreign authorities were concerned, only served 
to confirm the opinions that had previously been expressed; the English opinions 
varied from an English origin to a Swiss or German. As the experts in the 
two latter countries would have none of it, and presumably they would be good 
judges, these two countries, equally with France and Flanders, may be dismissed. 
Professor Prior, on whose judgement on a point of style 1 should be inclined to 
rely, leant towards England, Thus the matter stood when the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club announced a forthcoming exhibition of medieval heraldic art. It 
seemed to me that some useful opinions might be obtained if the tapestry were 
shown there, and I accordingly offered it to the Committee. During the exhi¬ 
bition it excited interest and comment Sir Claude Phillips, writing in the Daily 
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Telegraph, called it 4 the finest and most striking work o} art in the exhibition', 
and adds,‘the composition is exceedingly dramatic, the technique decidedly 
finer than that of the contemporary German tapestries.... To a school which 
within a period of twenty years produced two such masterpieces as this panel 
of tapestry (1400) and that world-famous painting, the Wilton diptych (r. 
1381), must be given a higher place in the art of the time than we at present 
accord to it/* For myself, 1 should hardly have placed the tapestry on so high 
a plane in the artistic sense, but it is not the less gratifying to find so competent 
a judge as Sir Claude Phillips ready to concede such high merit to an object 
that I had bought for its artistic qualities, Us inclusion in the exhibition had, 
however, other results of a kind not depending upon artistic judgement or 
appreciation. One of these was the suggestion that the tapestry had been made 
for the Augustine priory of Pentney in Norfolk, the arms of which are those 
of the Magdalen as shown in the tapestry itself, and the dedication exactly 
conforms to its subject, viz. the Holy Trinity, the Virgin, and St. Mary Magdalen. 

* Until an inventory of the goods of the priory in the early years of the fifteenth 
century be forthcoming, one can only regard this as a possibility, and as adding 
to the probability of the work being English. Another suggestion, due to the 
ingenious and fertile brain of Mr. Oswald Barron, has a greater weight on this 
latter question. In the Introduction to the Catalogue of the Burlington Club 
Exhibition he stated that in a manuscript in the British Museum (Marl. 2i0q), 
an armorial of English work of the time of Henry VI, were figures showing the 
same helm and crest of the Passion as are borne by the angel standing behind 
the figure of the Virgin. I proceeded at once to compare these figures with the 
tapestry, and the annexed block shows how nearly identical they arc (pi. VIII). It 
is fortunate in this respect that the herald who compiled the armorial thought 
it necessary to repeat the figure wearing the helm on the following page, for 
the helm and man dings are essentially the same in both, a fact that seems to 
me to show that he considered the type normal. There is no need here to labour 
the singular resemblance between these details on the tapestry and on fol. 72/67 
of the manuscript. The absence of the cock of St Peter cm the column in the 
tapestry may be due to the upper edge having been cut; the other j>oint, that 
the subject is reversed, is practically immaterial, for the whole tapestry is evi¬ 
dently reversed, as witness the inri on the cross and the wound in our Lord's 
side, on the left instead of the right The other features of the composition do 
not suffer by being reversed, unless conceivably the Virgin should have changed 
places with the Magdalen in relation to the central group. 

] It wilt not be forgotten that there is no small diversity of opinion as to the nationality of the 
Wilton diptych. I myself have always been disposed to regard it as being English, but authorities of 
no small weight think it to be foreign. 
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AND PROBABLY OF ENGLISH ORIGIN 

The similarity of these features in the tapestry to the manuscript, features, 
it should lx: noted, far more remarkable than any others in the whole composi¬ 
tion, are sufficient to provide a prima facie case tor an English origin for the 
whole design, and to throw the onus of proof to the contrary upon those who 
believe the work to be other than English, 

Apart from this evidence, which one may call specific, there are other 
features which in my judgement help to lead us to the same conclusion, 1 he 
faces of the two Persons of the Trinity have an unusually calm expression, an 
immobile placidity that l have always considered to be an indication of English 
work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as distinct from the French pro¬ 
ductions of the same time. The French faces of the 
fourteenth century in particular have almost always 
a simper or smile: this can be seen constantly on 
the small ivories, and to a degree on the larger sculp¬ 
tures, In England this expression is more often absent 
than present—in France and in Freneh work the 
converse is the case. Yet another feature, also [joint¬ 
ing the same way, is to be found in the remarkable 
anatomy of the figure of our Lord, in particular the 
inordinately small waist and the txld and inelegant 
drawing of the feet. Both of these peculiarities are 
to be found constantly in a contemporary group of 
works of art that are notoriously native both in general 
design and in detail, viz. the Nottingham alabaster 
tables flig. 0- In them also may be often seen that 
placid type of face that ! like to think is characteristi¬ 
cally English.’ The wings of the angels are more 
English than foreign; the same vigorous treatment 
is to be found on many examples in Prior and 
Gardners work, at Westminster, Hawton, Notts,, on 
the Percy tomb, the Gosberton tomb, at Blakency, at Swine, and on the Suffolk 
tomb at Ewelme.* 

This in effect is the evidence in favour of the native origin of this panel, 
some of it direct and positive, some inferential and a matter of opinion. My 
colleague,Mr. J . 1 ’.Gilson, considers the style in favour of England; his colleague, 
Mr. Herbert, is unwilling to say that he sees anything specially English about 

1 Tile annexed block from an English alabaster table in the jxtssession of Dr. Philip Nelson, ESA, 
illustrates these points, and there seems to me also great similarity in other respects between the faces 
ant! those in the tapestry, e. g. that of the Virgin and of the angel holding the erovt. 

- Medieval Figure Sculpture in England, figs. 82 , 19, 370, 420, 501,518. 526. 



Fig, i* NDUiiigh L u!L iibbiislee. 

Tlier Crucifixion. 
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it, while Mr. Baird Wood, also of the Department of Manuscripts, takes the 
contrary view, and agrees with Mr. Gilson. Monsieur Bacri of Paris, an 1 expert ? 
in such matters, thinks it Swiss; on the other hand, Dr. Burckhardt of the 
1 Hstorical Museum at Basle, who makes a special study of Swiss tapestry, says 
he never saw a Swiss piece anything like it, and thinks it English. Mr. Kendrick, 
oi the Victoria and Albert Museum, though he has * never seen another tapestry 
like itcalls it German, and cites a panel at Wurzburg that to my eyes does not 
at all resemble it, and is moreover nearly half a century later in date. As against 
this my German expert friends, when I had any, unanimously said it was not 
German, Sir William Hope, I understand, has said that he knows of no English 
angels habited like? these; this is no doubt true enough, but again only negative. 
On the contrary and positive side comes our Fellow the Rev. E. E. Dorling, 
who states that * he has no shadow of doubt that the heraldry and the helm are 
entirely English in form, character, and feeling; and if they, why not the rest 
of the design ? If 1 wanted the best of English opinion on this specific point, 

I should rely more upon Mr. Dorling than on any other single authority, for he 
is at once a true artist and an accomplished antiquary, and in matters of style 
and taste the combination is essential. 

Another suggestion has been made, but 1 hardly like to set it down, after 
having quoted the opinions of so many persons who have claims to understand 
medieval works of art. It is nothing less than this—that the tapestry before 
you is a modern production inspired by Viollet-lc-Duc. No one could have a 
greater admiration for the artistic capacity of this remarkable Frenchman, in 
spite of the terrible destruction for which he was responsible among the archi¬ 
tectural treasures of his own country. But he was above all things an exquisite 
draughtsman, both of architecture and of the negligible adjuncts to his drawings 
of buildings. No one can fail to admire the skill shown in the tiny little human 
figures which serve to give scale to his views—a skill none too common among 
his fellow architects. The idea of his being the spirit which underlies so quaint 
and naive a piece of medievalism as the tapestry now in question appears to 
me to be but little short of grotesque. Nevertheless* the suggestion had its 
uses, for it induced our Fellow Mr. Emery Walker to invoke the knowledge 
and experience of Mr. Dearie, the tapestry expert at Messrs. Morris's, who lias 
actually woven tapestry with his own hands. Mr. Dearie kindly met Mr. Walker 
at the Burlington Club, and Mr, W alker reports on the interview as follows: 

We took it out of the frame and unnailed one corner from tin stretcher. We 
fouiid the under side to be very much the same colour as the right side, showing, as 
we expected, the piece had never been much exposed to the light, but possibly kept 
stored away with the vestments of a church. Dearie immediately said that the red 
was dyed with kermes, the yellow with weld, and the blue with indigo; all three 
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colours used in medieval dyeing, and two of them still in use by Morris & Co., for 
dyeing the yarns of their own tapestries. He observed that the colours were not 
blended with the skill which is observable in the well-known sixteenth-century Brussels 
pieces, such as those which were made to illustrate the Triumph of Petrarch. I should 
say the other colours, the brown, &c., were all obtained by a combination of the three 
colours mentioned. I called 1 )earle’s attention to the fact that the design was reversed; 
he explained that it would come so unless the tracing upon the warp threads were 
made in reverse, a process which would be rather difficult before the days of tracing- 
paper. ... 1 forgot to say that Mr, Dearie said that it was woven upon a high warp 
loom, thus confirming the statement I made that there was no high warp tapestry 
woven in Iuigland from the days of the Mortlake factory until William Morris set Lip 
his looms at Merton Abbey, after his experiments at Hammersmith in the early 
eighties. 

T his evidence* from a practical man, strikes me as very satisfactory, and goes 
far to dispose of the theory of the modem origin of the panel. A little examina¬ 
tion at close quarters, by any one familiar with the appearance of old tinted 
fabrics, will do the rest. Fresh as the colour scheme is as a whole, certain parts 
have undoubtedly faded so much that the detail is gone. A notable example 
of this is seen in the mouth of the Magdalen. At ordinary range, say six feet 
or so, the observer hardly perceives that the lips of the figure are carefully 
outlined, and they themselves arc quite colourless, differing in this from all the 
other figures; clearly the dye used must have been another and much more 
fugitive tint. What other parts of the colour scheme have changed is not so 
easy to determine; but 1 should not hesitate to say that originally the harmonies 
and contrasts were by no means what we now see. 

In dealing with such a subject as this, it might be expected that the in¬ 
ventories of the time w ould help by inference or induction. But as a matter of 
fact they are of but little use. The generic name for tapestry, Arras, from the 
chief place of its manufacture, so often usurped any proper description that 
inventories so far have not furnished me with any indication in the present 
instance. That high warp tapestry was in fa< t made in England in the fourteenth 
century is unquestionable As to this the admirable work — so far as it goes— 
of Mr. W. G. Thomson on Taftt&try Weaving w England provides ample evidence. 
When one considers the intimacy of the relations between the great personages 
in England and the Continent in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, this can 
hardly be doubted. Moreover, Mr. Thomson quotes half a dozen names of 
Englishmen working at tapestry in Arras or Paris in the fourteenth century, in 
itself a probable thing and in favour of figured haute Zhsc tapestry’ being made at 
the time in this country. 

Although the design of the tapestry is well shown in the plate, it is desirable 
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to append n brief description of it, and to indicate the colours, it represents 
the Adoration o! the Holy J rinity by the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalen, 
attended by two standing angels. The ground is dark blue, the mound at the 
bottom being a variegated yellow and green, over which are growing flowers, 
mostly red and white. 1 he Almighty wears a garment reaching to the feet, 
with pale brown stripes, and over this a rose-coloured cloak, turned back with 
yellow and green, the outlines here and elsewhere being of a dark brown, The 
nimbus is yellow with a brown cross, and the hair and beard grey. Our Lord 
has a yellow-brown beard and hair, and a similar nimbus, but with rays, the 
crown of thorns green: the dove is white w ith red feet. The Virgin wears a 
close garment with long sleeves, with pale-brown stripes as before, a blue cloak, 
dark in the lines, light in the mass, lined with rose colour, shaded, the edges 
being yellow; yellow nimbus jewelled red and blue. The Magdalen has a 
similar undergarment, but with slate-blue vertical lines, and a pale-yellow cloak 
shaded with green, and lined with a colour now much faded. Golden-yellow 
hair much frizzed out, nimbus of concentric circles of rose, blue, yellow, and 
blue; foot dark brown. 1 he angel holding the cross has a green sleeve, but 
over all a cloak with red and yellow stripes, having a collar and vairy border 
of white and pale brown, the wings arc yellow reinforced with red: golden- 
yellow hair and rayed nimbus, diadem surmounted by cross all in rod. The 
cross yellowish white shaded darker, the banner white with pale-brown streaks, 
the ointment pots rose-coloured, the Label white with brown letters, red and blue 
stops, and green edging. The shield contains most of the above-named colours, 
the fields being, one anil four blue, two and three pale yellowish green. lie 
angel holding the helm wears a yellow robe with green stripes, with wide hang¬ 
ing sleeves fined vair, rose-coloured sleeves of undergarment showing; the wing 
is yellow with green lines; the helm is pale blue shaded dark, the mantling a 
iaded tint, once perhaps reddish, the torse yellow with green stripes, the column 
red, and the sponge and spear yellow. All the faces, except that of our Lord, 
have a delicate pink tint in the cheeks. 

Postscript, 

Si nce the foregoing was written, I have had a communication from Professor 
1 inn, SI.ale 1 ! o lessor at Cambridge, who was unable to be present when the 
{xl pei was read before the Society. As this letter deals with certain specific 
points raised in the paper, it is not only just but useful to give the substance of 
1 rofessor Iriors remaiks, l hey are the more valuable as containing the 
opinion of Dr. James, Provost of King’s, also. Both of these authorities agree 
m finding nothing in the tapestry that to their eyes is un-English. As regards 
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the * habiting-' of the angels, Mr. Prior says, 1 the angels on alabasters are habited 
just as your tapestry shows them. The angels' wings, all separately feathered, 
Dr. James thinks a decidedly English trick, as on the Norfolk roofs. I would 
point to the boss carvings at W ells and Worcester, 1 and there are ** weeper ” 
angels on alabaster tombs so habited and winged/ 

Mr. Prior makes another suggestion that seems to me inherently probable, 
though the idea had not occurred to me, viz. that the kneeling figure under the 
banner with the pots of ointment is not the Magdalen, but St. John the 
Evangelist. The drawing of the figure certainly suggests this, but I must con¬ 
fess that the presence of the banner with the arms of the Magdalen made me 
uncritical as to the person represented, and I accepted the significance of the 
shield much as if the name had been written there. 

Mr J. H. Dearie has kindly furnished the following note of his opinion as 
expressed at the meeting: 

The very interesting and exhaustive remarks of Sir Hercules Read have left us 
absolutely convinced as to the antiquity of the work, and he has dealt so completely with 
the subject from an artistic point of view that it seems to me to be only necessary to add 
my own reflections on the technical side. 

To my mind the question to be decided is as to whether this little piece of tapestry 
is very old or very new, i. e. is it archaic in date as well as in character? or is it a modern 
reproduction of a design in archaic style ? 

I am inclined to think that it is very old and remarkably well preserved both as to 
its colour, strength, and the condition of its fibre. The colour is as fresh on the front as 
it is on the back: an effect rarely found in old tapestries; in addition to this the dark 
outlines are in a wonderful state of preservation. These being produced in wool dyed 
with an admixture containing iron, their well-preserved condition is very notable, and 
might form an argument against the antiquity of the work—not by any means conclusively, 
however, because careful protection from light and atmospheric action would retard or 
entirely prevent decay or any such development of these evidences of age; this might 
easily be accomplished either b} f accident or intention. 

In the character, in the execution of the work, and in the nature of the colouring I 
think I discern strong evidence of antiquity. 

The general style of the design, both as to subject-matter and drawing, belongs to a 
remote period, and I should not feci inclined to support a contention that this in any way 
corresponds with a period which may be said to be indicated by the fresh condition of the 
colour, neither am 1 inclined to think that it is a modern copy of an older original: if this 
were so, surely the more famous original would be readily located; further, l am indis¬ 
posed to think that the design is the result of a modem effort to produce a drawing of 
Gothic character. 

The simplicity of the execution and genera! style of the weaving show no sign of 
modem feeling or of the influence that is responsible for the horrors that have come from 

1 Prior and Gardwr, op. figs. 599, 600. 
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the looms of the Gobelins works; indeed, the absence of hatching proves that the weaver 
had not enjoyed the advantage of the fine examples produced by the skilled Flemish 
weavers of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and there is very little tapestry woven 
after the fifteenth century that does not show the effect of these examples so far as con¬ 
cerns the technical methods ol weaving and general treatment of the designs produced, 
an influence which was maintained for more than a century. After this the tendency 
to degeneration was evident, and tapestries became both in design and execution more 
elaborate and less decorative in character, until in modern limes there arc few works 
which can escape censure for viciously inappropriate and inartistic ideals. This little 
piece of tapestry most certainly does not belong to this later period, or come within this 
category, and I feel convinced that the simplicity alone of its treatment must relegate it 
to a period very early in the art of tapestry making. 

The question arises, was it made on a high or low warp loom ? My own opinion is 
that it shows exactly the freedom of style which comes in work executed on a high warp 
loom, but this docs not in any sense mark the period of the work, because it might have 
been so done either yesterday or fifteen hundred years b. c. I do not attach great im- 
portance to the fact that the design has been reversed in transferring to the warp of the 
loom, neither do I think that any particular decision can be reached by considering the 
point. 

The colour treatment of this tapestry does not reveal to us very much : it is as simple 
as the design itself, and is therefore good; the palette is a limited one, there being very 
little more than red. blue, and yellow: this is in exact accordance with the best traditions 
of medieval work of this kind. The actual dyes used ill the production of these colours 
correspond with these traditions, and are for blue indigo, for red kermes, and for yellow 
probably weld, three of the most ancient dyes known, one of which, viz. kermes, a red 
of singular!)' beautiful kind, though of no great strength, has fallen out of use practically 
since the sixteenth century, when it was superseded by cochineal. 

These various considerations of technical points in connexion with this tapestry 
bring me to the conclusion that it is a well-preserved production of perhaps the fifteenth 
century of a nation which is not to be decided so certainly, but 1 am confident, after 
observation of the crudity of the workmanship and the general character of the drawing 
in the design, that we shall not be wide of the mark if wc ascribe it to one of our own 
countrymen of the early fifteenth centuiy. 

It is curious, perhaps, but none the less gratify ing to me, that the conclusions I have 
reached so closely agree with those of Sir Hercules Read, formed after investigations 
along a much wider and more intricate path. 
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TV.— Quire Screens in English Churches, with special reference to the Twelfth- 
Century Quire Screen formerly in the Cathedral Church of Ely. By Sir 
William St. John Hope, LitlD., D.C.L, 


Read ist February rg 17. 


Many students of English ccclesiology have long known that until it 
was destroyed by the 1 ingenious’ Mr. James Essex in 1770, there was standing 
in the cathedral church oi Ely the twelfth-century stone screen that anciently 
formed the western boundary of the monks’ quire. 

None of the histories of Ely unhappily gives any picture of the screen, and 
until quite lately nothing was known of it beyond the plan shown by Browne 
Willis 1 and the notes published by Bentham. 3 These last are reprinted in the 
Rev. LX J. Stewart's monograph on the cathedral church, with a reference to 
‘a rude sketch still existing in the British Museum '. But Mr. Stewart gives no 
authority for this, and the sketch has been as elusive as the lost screen. 

For some time past Mr. Aymer Vallance has been patiently collecting 
materials for a proper history of English screens and screen work, and while 
looking through some volumes of drawings in the British Museum he fortunately 
lighted upon the sketches oi the Ely screen, made by Essex himself before it 
was taken down and broken up fpi. X). These sketches can be identified by 
the title ‘ the old Roodloft at Ely *, and consist of three pages of pen-and-ink 
drawings of details of the screen, happily with their dimensions.* These were 
not enough to enable any proper drawing ol the screen to be reconstructed, but 
Mr. Vallance has found in another volume s an unnamed pencil-sketch of part of 
the elevation which fortunately supplies the missing data. Mr. Vallance has 
further most kindly entrusted to me photographs of all four sketches, and from 
these I have ventured to reconstruct the diagram reproduced on plate IX. 

This recovery of the plan, design, and arrangement of the Ely screen forms 

1 A Survey of the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely , Oxford, and Peterborough { London, 1730J. 

■' James Bentham, The History and Antuptitifs of the Conventual and Cathedral Church of Ely, 
2nd edition (Norwich, 18121, Addenda, 3, 

3 H. J. Stewart On (he Architectural History of Ely Cathedral (London, 18681, 43. 

* Add. MS, 6;68, pp. 122 4. 

" Add. MS, 6772, p. 196. 
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an important chapter in the history of quire screens. It will therefore be more 
convenient to discuss the subject at large, and to describe the Ely example in 
its proper place. 

Solid screens bounding the quire westwards were not the rule, and so need 
not be looked for in parish churches, but are peculiar to the churches of monastic 
or collegiate foundations, or to those served by regular or secular canons. 

It is also necessary to observe that no proper appreciation of the subject 
can be had without a full understanding of the use to which churches were put, 
and therefore of the reasons why such screens were set up. 

1 his question of use leads to a distinction that must be drawn between 
churches of monks and regular canons on the one hand, and those of a college 
or secular canons on the other hand. Their sendees were of course not unlike, 
but owing to the difference in manner of living, the churches of the secular 
chapters were not used in quite the same way as those of men and women who 
observed a different time-table, and followed a stricter rule than a set of statutes. 
Both seculars and regulars regarded the quire and presbytery as their private 
chapel, but whereas the seculars admitted lay folk to their services, the monastic 
orders discouraged this, and the Cluniacs, Cistercians, Carthusians, and White 
Canons, as well as the orders of nuns, did not admit strangers even into their 
churches, except as a special favour. 

A partial admission of lay folk by the Benedictines and the Black Canons 
was probably due to the fact that in a large number of cases the foundations of 
these orders were established in existing parish churches, which they shared with 
the parishioners. In later times, too, the attraction of the shrine of a popular 
saint brought crowds of pilgrims day by day. Even the exclusive Cistercian 
could not restrain visitors to the Holy Blood of Hayles; while the shrines of 

11 ugh, St Richard, St, David, St. Osmund, St. Chad, St. John of Beverley, 
St. Wilfrid of Ripon, St. Thomas Cantelupe and St Bthelbert of Hereford, and 
St, Erkenwald in 4 Powles were as popular in churches of secular foundations 
as those of St, Ihomas, St. Cuthbert, St. Btheldreda, and a score of others in 
monastic churches. 

This liberty of access by lay folk mattered little in a secular church, and 
accordingly the arrangement of the screens is simple, being confined practically 
to the enclosure of the quire and presbytery, and the protection of any standing 
shrine behind the high altar. 

But in a monastic house the privacy of the monks, nuns, canons, or friars, 
who lived in the adjoining cloister, and their freedom of access to the church for 
the night offices and other services, demanded that their quires should be more 
closely screened from visitors and yet be accessible at all times without hindrance. 
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The way in which this was sometimes done when there were shrines to be visited, 
as at Christchurch Canterbury, and at Rochester, called for the exercise of 
considerable ingenuity, but before continuing the subject some retrospect is 
necessary in order to introduce other factors. 

There can be little doubt that the origin of the solid screens at the western 
boundary of our quires is to be found in the early practice of the Christian 
Church of the ceremonial reading of the Epistle and the Gospel from special 
lecterns or am bo ns. There does not seem to be any evidence for this practice 
in England, but it need not therefore be assumed that it was not done at all. 
In any wise it is necessary' to look into the question in general. 

So few churches in France and even in Italy have retained unaltered ‘ their 
old arrangements that it is difficult to quote concrete examples. A very early 
ambon oi the sixth or seventh century' is preserved, though not in place, in the 
church of Sant' Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, in the form of a marble pulpit 
standing on pillars. At San Clemente in Rome the present quire fittings are those 
of the under-church brought up and somewhat carelessly rearranged. They 
include a gospel ambon on the south and an epistle ambon on the north, which 
are figured in Parker’s Glossary of Architecture? I n the duomoat Ravello, though 
the quire itself has gone, both ambons remain apparently in their places in the 
nave, below the quire platform: the twelfth-century epistle desk on the north 
side, with its quaint mosaics of the story of Jonah ; the splendid but later gospel 
desk on the south, with its stately ascent, and six supporting pillars resting upon 
lions (pi. XI), Another fine gospel ambon of the same type stands in another 
church at Ravello, that of San Giovanni del Toro, and there is yet a third at Scala 
hard by. A fourth, also of the twelfth century, with its front pillars resting upon 
lions, and a fine contemporary paschal candlestick placed beside it, exists in the 
Benedictine abbey church of la Trinity della Cava in the same district 1 All 
the examples just cited, including the epistle ambon at Ravello, have a marble 
eagle to carry the desk for the hook, and in the gospel ambons the eagle of course 
faces north. 

The next step in the evolution of the screen may be seen in the cathedral 
church of Salerno, where the quire and its enclosure are fortunately intact The 
quire is here shut in westwards by two high walls of twelfth-century work, deco¬ 
rated with marble and mosaic, and connected by a metal screen with gates that 
give access to the quire. Both walls are thick enough to contain stairs within, 

1 I must plead entire ignu ranee of the churches of Germany, 

! Fifth edition (1850}, i, 33, 

4 Another fine gospel ambon and paschal candlestick, both of the twelfth century and covered 
with mosaic, stand in the beautiful chapel of the Palazzo Reale at Palermo The ambon is on the 
south of the quire with an eagle desk facing north. 
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ascending to the contemporary epistle and gospel ambons that stand just outside 
to the west, i hese am bo ns, like the staircases, are splendid structures of marble 
and mosaic. 1 he epistle ambon on the north is carried upon four pillars and 
has a projecting semicircular front facing south. The larger and loftier gospel 
ambon opposite stands on six pillars like" the Ravello examples, and beside it is 
a tall paschal candlestick tpL XII). It will be useful to bear in mind that both 
the Ravello gospel ambons, that at la Trinita della Cava and this at Salerno, 
have provision for an altar beneath. 

I do not myself know of any early instance abroad where the next step is 
exemplified, of combining the two ambons into one loft, from which the Epistle 
and Gospel continued to be read. It will be convenient, therefore, to turn to 
this country, and see what connexion can be established between the Italian 
ambons and the English solid quire screens. 

In the custumals and statutes of English churches the Latin name for the 
sol id sc reen bounding thc q u ire west ward is pulpiium, At Exeter the accounts 
for its reconstruction from 1317 onwards call it Ta pulpytte .and at Ripon Minster 
as early as 1354-5 it is called 4 la purpitle \ Jn the fifteenth century the screen 
and loft in the old chapel of St Edward and St. George in Windsor Castle were 
likewise called ‘ la pulpete \ I ts use is definitely fixed in the secular churches as 
well as in those of collegiate rank, as the place, bit. or gallery, from which at stated 
times the Kpistlc and Gospel were read ; it was also used for minor purposes. 

Inasmuch as the monastic orders do not seem to have used the pul hit tun in 

quite the same way. it will be desirable to deal first with those in the churches 
of secular canons* 

The important document known as the Consuetudinary of Sarum, though 
embodying much older rules, is considered by the best and latest authorities to 
be not earlier than 1173 nor later than 1220. or about 1210. It must, therefore 
have been used in the cathedral church ol Old Sarum, but it was ready to hand 
toi- the rwtlauon ot the services, etc., on the building of the new and present 
church ol Salisbury in the plain below. Moreover, since it is the oldest and 
most famous of such rules that has come down to us, it has served as the basis 

of the customs observed in almost every other church of secular canons in this 
country. 

Many ol the rules laid down in the Consuetudinary are set out at greater 
length in the Salisbury document known as the Customary, which seems to have 
been compiled and elaborated from the older forms during the first half of the 
fourteenth century; it has been supposed for the information of churches in 
the diocese, but this is somewhat doubtful. 

From these two sources it can be shown that the pulpiium was used 

(i) tor the singing of the lessons at mattins, 
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(Li) for the reading of the Epistle, the singing of'the gradual and the alleluya, 
and the reading of the Gospel from an eagle desk, on Sundays and 
all great days; also 

(iii) for the lesson at mass. 

It was likewise used 

liv) for certain functions, when a station was made lie I ore the cross or rood 
that stood above it, as in the Sunday and other processions, and for 
the singing of the genealogy at matt ins on Christmas Day. 

The great importance attaching to the ceremonial reading of the Epistle 
and Gospel is fully illustrated by both documents cited, as well as by the rubrics 
for Advent Sunday in the Sarum mass-book. 

After the last collect in the mass had been begun, the subdeacon went from 
the altar through the middle of the quire to read the Epistle in the pulpit urn. 
And it was to be so read every Sunday and whenever the quire was ruled through 
the whole year; also on Maundy Thursday, the vigils of Easter and Pentecost, 
and on All Souls’ Day. At other times the Epistle was read at the quire step {ad 
grad mu chart) from a desk or lectern. On the days when the Epistle was read 
from the pnipitum , which was done facing eastwards towards the quire, the 
gradual was also sung in the pnipitum by two boys in surplices, and not, as was 
usually the case and as its name implies, at the quire step, The alleluya which 
followed was likewise sung from the pidpitum by two clerks of the upper rank 
in silk copes. The Consuetudinary further directs that after the Epistle has been 
read, one of the taperers with a boy from the quire shall prepare to adorn the eagle 
{aqnihwi) in the pnipitum for the reading of the Gospel, probably by hanging 
over it a silken cloth or * towel', At the end of the alleluya, sequence, or tract, 
the deacon went through the middle of the quire to the pnipitum carrying the text 
or gospel book in his left hand, and preceded by the tribulerand taperers and 
sometimes by the cross. When he arrived at the place ol reading the subdeacon 
took the text and held it on the left side of the deacon while he read the Gospel 
from another book on the eagle facing to the north. 

These directions are quite sufficient to show a continuity of use in the manner 
of reading the Epistle and Gospel from the ambons ol earlier date. 

Another use of the pnipitum is that to which it was put at Salisbury and 
elsewhere on Christmas Day. Alter the third nocturn of matting the deacon and 
subdeacon, with tribuler, taperers, and the collet bearing the cross, went through 
the middle of the quire to the pnipitum to sing the genealogy, or first sixteen 
verses of St. Matthe w's Gospel, The pnipitum was also used duri ng the procession 
before high mass on Candlemas Day, Easter Day, and Rogation Sunday lor the 
singing of the verse by three clerks of the upper rank 'turned to the people’,that is, 
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westwards towards the nave,whereas everything else was sang eastwards towards 
the quire. The procession meanwhile made a station in the nave before the 
great rood that stood above the pulpilnm, as it did every Sunday. 

When the Gospel was not read from the eagle in the pulpilnm it was read 
in the presbytery at the lower step of the altar from a desk prepared for it, turned 
towards the north. 1 

It only remains to add that, as the custumals and the rubrics in the service 
hooks show, this use of the pulp Hum at Salisbury was followed in almost exactly 
the same way at Lincoln, York, Exeter, Hereford, and Lichfield, and it is to be 
presumed in every other cathedral and collegiate church of secular canons in this 
country. 

The reading of the Gospel from a desk surmounted by an eagle, as was the 
rule at Old Sarum and Salisbury, has its origin in the eagle desks that are so 
conspicuous on the ambons, and no doubt every church that could afford it had 
such a one upon the pul pi turn. As this was a permanent feature it is not 
generally found in inventories, through not being one of the ornaments passed on 
from sacrist to sacrist. But the inventory of the contents of the treasury at Old 
Sarum in 1214, removed to Salisbury' in 1222, mentions the ledricum aquile and 
the towel or doth { fuelhi ) for it; also a linen cloth worked with silk ad pulpilnm 
on feasts of nine lessons, and a linen doth ad ledricum (presumably that in the 
presbytery) on ferial days.* In the Exeter fabric roll for 1330-1 is a charge for 
ironwork circa aquilam in le Polpif. 

The material of these eagles is uncertain. At first they may have been of 
wood, like the fourteenth-century example bearing the arms of bishop John 
Graunson at Ottery St. Mary, Later on, when metal desks became more common, 
the eagle would be of lattcn or brass on a moulded shaft of the same material 
like so many existing examples used now to read the lessons from. The account 
of the precentor of the college of Windsor for 1400-1 contains a payment to a 
carpenter pro iedrino in pulpiio for the old chapel of St. EcKvard and St. George, 
and among the things made of iron in a Windsor Castle account for 1355-6 is 
j leftron pro capella. 

At a visitation of York Minster in 1519 it was noted among other things: 

Item if the lettron in the ebapitor were skowred & set in myddys of the hye 
where, and the roste yemc in the same where set in y f chapitour, we tiiynke shulde 
do well , . . 

1 At Hereford Tor ordinary days the mass-book has this direction: 1 Deinde legatur Epistda 
super leclrimim a Subdiacono ad gradum Chori, et Evangelism a Diacono super superiorem grad urn 
converso ad partem Borealem; et Grad ale et Allehiya cum suis Verslbus super lectrinum in medio 
Chori.’ 

1 C* Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, 1 73. 
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Item the lettron whentpon the gospel! is red is moisterd away&faullyn downe, 

whiche specially wold be amend id by cause it is in opyn sighte. 

This gospel desk seems to have been an iron one at the high altar for ordinary 
use, which had rusted away like the chanters' desk lower down in the quire. 

1 A charge of 5c in the accounts of the warden of the fabric for 1543-4 1 tor 
scowring of the letteron fyve tymes ‘ * must refer to a new desk, or perhaps to 
one in the pulpitum of which there is no other record. 

Another of the 4 ornaments of the church" that in many cases stood in the 
pulpit urn was a pair of organs, though for this again the evidence is often but 
negative. At Exeter a charge circa Organa daudenda occurs in the fabric roll 
for 1286, but the organs are not mentioned again until 1460, and for small repairs 
in 1479 80. In 1513-14 the large sum of 155, 7\d. was spent pro No vis 
Organ is in pn lpi fid so that not only the new instrument, but probably the older 
one that it replaced was set up therein. Various entries in the accounts prove 
that as early as 1408' 9 the organs in Ripon M inster stood 1 in lo purpytyl ’; * and 
in 1482 dean Thomas Heywood gave to the cathedral church of Lichfield the 
magtta organa in pulpito which cost />:> jr, 40I. 

In the fabric rolls of York Minster are many entries relating to the organs, 
hut the only clue to their position occure in l he account of a visitation of the church 

in 1375: 

Vicarii in diebus solempnibus nolunt organum cantare in pulpito nisi canonici 

dictae Ecclesiae eis conferant vimim; quod vendicant ex Cpnsuetudinc/ 

1 York Fabric Rolls (Surtees Soc 351, 267, 268. 

* Ibid, in. 

I Compotus predict! domini Johannis Maior Cleric i O per is hoc anno pro divers is Rebus emptis 
el expensis fact is, tit patet per nnum quaternunt Inde factum et super hunt Com pot urn ostensum pro 
No vis Organ is in pulpito. 

In Expensis [ns per lost schedule] xlii.li. iiij. s. vj.d. ob. qa.; Empcio Stagni, xxxiv.lL x.s.v.d.; 
Ferramenta, iiij. H. vij.d. ob.; Liberacio denanorum (to Laurence PUyssher) Ixxj. li. Summa, 
clj. li. xv. s, vij. d. q*. 

[Added \[ M 4 de xli. dads Lawreneio Playssher per dec return Capiluli ex Rewardo 
citra hunt eompotum summa x. li. 

M d de 1 plankis emptis de Johanne Grynewaye el Resolut. Domine de 
Devonshere . .. iiij. li. 

Expense Organorum cum Regnrdo . . . clxiiij. li. xv.s. vij.d. q*. [jiri) 

* Fabric Roll 1408-9: 

Item cl in porcione meremii emp, de Will, Wryth pro j fun do in |e purpytyl cl pro hoslio 
ibidem ad magnas organas, 18 d. 

Fabric Roll 1453-5: 

Et de 20 s. solutis Wilt. Organ maker pro emendacione de organ iris cum !es bdousse 
earundem. 

Etde 4s. 3d. solutis Rob. Upright operand le Purpetill diet, organicarum. 

Memorials of Ripon (Surtees Soc. 8x1, Hi, 137, 161, 162. 

II Archaeologia, lit, 638. 4 Y ° rk Fabric Rolls, 243. 
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At Southwell the only documentary evidence of the organs is a complaint 
in 1519 that Dan George Vincent, one oi the vicars choral, Is very often absent 
from quire, 

quade causa organa secundum suum offiemm non pulsantur tempore divmorum. 1 

This traditional place for the organs explains the presence upon the loft of 
the vast music machines still in being at York, Lincoln, Exeter, and divers other 
minsters and collegiate churches and chapels. 1 

In a few rare cases, where floor space was limited or otherwise occupied, the 
puipiimn seems to have held an altar. This was certainly so in the old chapel 
of St Edward and St. George in Windsor Castle, since materials for, apparently, 
a wooden altar m pulpito are accounted for in 13S2-3." 

The old chape! of King's College at Cambridge * also had an altar in the 
pulpitum, as appears from a charge in the accounts for [503-4 ‘pro cirpis pro 
capella in the Rodeloft ; and the two nave altars mentioned in 1476-7 probably 
stood against the puipitum , like two similar altars at Windsor. 

In York Minster there was a chantry' altar 1 in solaria coram ymagine Sancti 
Salvator is ex parte austral! Ecclesie ’ which is described in an inventory of 1543 j 
as ‘ altare nominis Ihesu in the rudde loft Hence It has been assumed to have 
stood In the puipitum ; but the chantry certificate of 1546 calls it 1 thaulter of 
Saynte Savyoure in the loft of the south syde of the said churcheand the 
certificate of 1548 ‘ The alter of Saynt Savyor in the Liteil Roode Lofte which 
was certainly not that at the west end of the quire. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the puipitum was in every' case surmounted, 

1 Leach, Visitations, etc., 87. 

* The collegiate church of Fotheringhay in 1548 had two pair of organs, but where they stood 
is uncertain. The description of them is, however, worth quoting on account of its unusual 
fullness : 

Item ij faire pair of organs thane of iiij stops very good & lyg fsir] thother of iiij stops 

lesser & wors w 1 ij deskes & chairs for f players at y" same. Item ij pratie desks or lectomes 

of framed tymber. Item ij organ cases, (P. R. O. Aug. Off Misc, Bk, 143, f. q6j 
The same church had also an eagle desk, variously described as a ‘ lattem lectorne w 1 the Egle \ or 
' w‘ an egle of la ton in the topp 

a 1382 3 ' In jij tahulis emptis pro altari in pulpito x.tli. s. In ij bendes ferreis pro dicto altari 
vj d/ (Precentor's Acct. xv, 36. 6). 

In the precentor's account for 1400-r (xv, 56.16) is a payment to a carpenter ‘pro lectrino in 
pulpito', anti mending the stalls. Hope, Windsor Castle: an Architectural History (London, 1913), 
part ii, 396, nn. 23, 21. 

‘ Willis and Clark, The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge and of the Colleges of 
Cambridge and Eton (Cambridge, 1886), i, 535, note 2, 

* Yorkshire Chantry Surveys (Surtees Soc. 91, 921, i r 10 and ii, 431, See also York Fabric Rolls, 
300,301. 

Inventories of Church Goods for the Counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland (Surtees 
Soc. 97}, 113. 
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usually upon a beam that crossed the church above it, by the great rood with 
its attendant images of our Lady and St. John, and sometimes other figures. 
Ever}' English example was unhappily destroyed in the sixteenth century, but 
references to the making, painting, or mending of them are to be met with in 
accounts, and other notices of them wilt occur presently.' 

How far back it is possible to prove the existence of a pulpitum in an English 
church is an interesting question. 

The earliest example so far for which I have documentary evidence was set 
up in Beverley Minster by Raid red archbishop of York between the years 1060 
and 1069. 

There was already a church then at Beverley, to which E aid red added a new 
presbytery, a fact duly recorded in an early twelfth-century MS, in the Bodleian 
Library. The archbishop is likewise credited with another work, that 

Above the quire door he also caused to be made a pulpitum (or loft) of incom¬ 
parable work of bronze and gold and silver, and on either side of the loft lie set up 
arches, and in the middle above the loft a higher arch carrying on its top a cross, 
likewise or bronze and gold and silver, skilfully fashioned of Teutonic work. 2 

This metal screen at Beverley is not described because a pulpit um there was 
a new thing, but on account of its exceptional character; and it may be assumed 
that Ealdreds own minster at York also had a pulpitum befitting its higher 
dignity. 

Apparently there is no documentary reference to the quire screen of any 
other secular church rebuilt or founded in the eleventh century. A considera¬ 
tion of their ground plans, on the other hand, reveals several important facts. 
At Osmund's church at Old Sarum and Remy’s minster at I Jncoln, both hallowed 
in 1092; at Chichester, finished about 1120, and at Lichfield, Southwell, Hereford, 
and the hospital of St. Cross near Winchester, there was in each church a short 
presbytery with the quire extending westwards under the crossing formed by the 
middle tower to a pul pit um under its western arch; or in the first bay of the nave, 

1 A mid-thirteenth century list of the relics belonging to York Minster shows that the great rood 
there was itself a huge reliquary': 

■Scilicet in magna cruce, quae stat ultra pulpitum in introitu chori, quam Rogerus Archi- 
episcopus fecit parari et post mod um dedicavit. continentur in corpore imaginis crucifix i reliquiae 
sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli et hflathei et sanctorum martinim Mauricij sodorumque 
eius, Sebastiani, et Calixti papae. Cipriani epsscopi, Justmae matris Felicia Ti’i-vercnsis episcopi, 
sancti Rustici Trcverensis episcopi et Sanctae Fellkitatis/ York Fabric Halls, 150. 

2 Supra ostium chori pulpilum optic incomparabili. aero, auro, argon toque fabricari fecit, et ex 
iltraque parte pulpiti arcus, et in medio supra pulpitum arcum eminentiorem c rue cm in summilate 
gestantem, similiter ex acre, auro, et argento, opere Thcutoriieo fabrefactos e resit/ Chronica pouti- 
ficum Ecdc&iae Eboracmsis, Digby MS. 140. Printed in Historians of the Church of York, cd. Raine 
<R,S. 7ri, ii, 354. 

it 2 
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At Wells, in the new church begun and planned by bishop Rainald (i 174-91), 
the quire extended under the tower and into the first bay of the nave, where 
the stalls abutted against a ftnlpituw between the first pair of piers, with flanking 
screens in line across the aisles. Against or under the puipitum were two altars, 
one on either side the quire door, and another pair, right and left, against the 



F| S* f * Wells Cat!led m! Church ; uriginnJ arrangement of the quire screen*. 


piers. In the side screens were doorways, referred to in a Statute of 1207 as the 
hostiii de Mi A'nrofe, that is, of the enclosure. All parts of the church eastwards of 
the bishops entrance from the cloister in the south transept were thus completely 
shut off from the rest of the nave (fig. 1). 

I his line of screens at \V ells has given way to other and later arrangements 
due to the enlaigemeiit ot the building eastwards, but it apparently represented 
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the original scheme, and the documentary and architectural evidence for its 
existence is happily quite clear, 1 

The Wells example is important, because it is probable that a similar 
arrangement had been adopted in the earlier cases cited, as it almost certainly 



j. Old SuruTii CuihciijJ Church : plan oflbc ijuirc ...iij phafayury. 


was at St. Cross/ The placing of altars against the west face of the pul fitum 
may also be looked upon as a normal feature: the reason being that, despite 
the admittance of lay folk into the presbytery, the services there were those of 
a quire and not a parish church. Many, too, of these minsters and cathedral 

1 C. M. Church, Chapters in the Early History of the (Jturzh of I Vdls (London, 18941, 3:22-8 
1 ‘ The quire abutted against a screen (now gone) under the west arch of the eroding, and was 
Hanked by an altar on each side against the respond of each arcade. Above the site ot' the screen 
are the ends of the rood-beam in the wall about 40 fi_ up.‘ Note made on the spot in 1892 by 
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churches, including certainly Okl Sarum, Lincoln, Chichester, Southwell, Bever¬ 
ly* and Ripon, contained altars for the use of parishioners who had .in earlier 
or prescriptive right therein. Now the obvious place for a parish altar was out¬ 
side the presbytery, and against such a dignified backing as the pulpitnm that 
blocked the eastern end of the nave. The fact, too, that this had the quire 
doorway in the middle allowed a second altar to be added when necessary, or 
perhaps merely to balance the other. 

Attention has already been drawn to the altars beneath the gospel ambons 
in Italy, and it is quite possible that Ealdred’s metal screen at Beverley had 
altars under its loft 


At Old Sarum there is architectural evidence which bridges the interval 
between the Beverley screen and the known arrangement at Wells. 

The first church, that hallowed in 1092, was enlarged and extended by 
bishop Roger between 1103 and 1139. In this enlarged building, as our recent 
excavations have shown, the quire extended, as before, under the new tower 
westwards to a solid stone pulpitnm 14 ft deep, filling the first bay of the nave 
In its thickness were stairs to the loft above, and flanking the quire door, on 
a platform one step below the quire but two steps above the nave, were two 
altars, probably of the Holy Cross and St. Mary Magdalene. 1 As at Wells 
there were screens in line with the pulpitum across the aisles to complete the 
barrier between the two halves of the church. That to the south was a later 
blocking, with an altar against it; but the other (which had been demolished), 
if it also had an altar, must likewise have had a doorway through it for the 
Sunday and other processions (fig. 2). 

The next change was the removal of the pulpitmn from the western side to 
the eastern arch of the tower, on account oi the enlarged quire and presby¬ 
tery obtained by the extensive rebuilding of the eastern limbe As regards 
secular churches this was begun at York by archbishop Roger between 1154 

1 As the screen had been destroyed down to the floor-level it was impossible to make out its 
internal arrangements, but since there is ample apace for stairs to the loft, it is quite likely that the 
west front contained recesses for the altars that flanked the quire entry. 

Hereford is the only cathedral church in which the pulpitnm had retained, until modern times 
its original position under the western ard. of the crossing : til on account of the extreme shortness 
of the presbytery, and (»j because the later extensions were all east of the presbytery itself, which was 
left unaltered. The pulpitum and quire stalls were, however, taken down about i'«+o, on account of 
tta dangerous condition of the tower above them. When the church was eventually refurnished in 
1863 by Sir Gilbert Scott, the pulp*turn was replaced by an open screen of metal work under the 
eastern arch of the crossing and the stalls jammed into the old presbytery, Scott's own comment on 
this proceeding ts that he was carried away by the theory then current of - fitting the arrangements of 
our cathedrals to modem necessities, and at the same time to true church arrangement, making their 
choirs purely ecclesiastical, and opening out their naves to the uses of the congregation'. Bui be has 
the grace to conclude: ‘ I am not sure that 1 should do so were my time to come over again but 
I do believe that the uses of the cathedral have gained by it.' The Archaeological journal, xxxiv, 348, 
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and i iBi, and followed in his new work at Ripon. St. Hugh did much to enlarge 
his minster at Lincoln between 1192 and his death in 1200. 

At Lichfield, Beverley, and Southwell, the extensions all belong to the early 
part of the thirteenth century, while at Salisbury the new church begun in 1220 
provided in its laying out ample room for presbytery and quire east of the 
crossing. At St. Paul's in London the eastern limb was twice enlarged in the 
thirteenth century. The new work at Exeter dates from about 1270, and that at 
Wells from the middle part of the fourteenth century. 

The screen at Lincoln was superseded in the fourteenth century by the 
beautiful stone puipUnm still to be seen there, but a description of the earlier 
one has been preserved in the Metrical Life of St, Hugh in these terms: 

Concerning the Rood and golden table at the entry of the quire. 

A golden majesty adorns the entry of the quire 

And the Rood with its proper image of Christ is suitably represented \ 

The progress too of his life is perfectly introduced there. 

Not only the cross or image, but the broad surface of the six pillars 
And of the two wooden beams glitters with refined gold. 1 

The late Precentor Venables interpreted this to mean that the screen had 
six pillars and that two wooden ones upheld the rood. But Mr. Vallance tells 
me that he supposes the two beams to have formed the lower and upper trans¬ 
verse members of the loft, with the golden rood above. In that case the scenes 
from our Lord’s life would fitly have decorated the front of the loft itself. The 
six supporting pillars were apparently of stone, and it is not unlikely that under 
the loft were two altars flanking the quire door. One of these would then be 
the altar of the Holy Cross, which seems to have stood against the pulpitum of 
bishop Remy's church, and the other was perhaps the altar of the parishioners 
of St. Mary Magdalene, who had parochial rights in the minster until late in 
the thirteenth century, when bishop Oliver Sutton built them a church outside, 

On the completion of the quire and presbytery' at Salisbury about 1260 there 
was set up under the eastern arch of the tower a beautiful pulp Hum of Purbeck 
marble. It was about \2\ ft. deep, according to the old plan published by 
Richard Gough, with two stairs in its thickness, and towards the nave were 
seven niches on either side the quire door, which was a lofty double one with 

1 De crudfixo ct tabula a urea in introitu chort. 

Jntroitumque chori maiestas aurea ping it 
Et proprie propria crucifixus imagine Christi 
Exprimitur viCasque suae progressus ad unguem 
Insinuatur ibi. Nee solum crux vet imago, 

I in mo column arum sox lignorumque duo rum 
Amp la superficies, obriao fulgurat auro. 

Metrical Up of St, Hugh bishop oj Lincoln, edited by Rev, J. F. Dimock (Lincoln i860), Jl. 950-5. 
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a horizontal lintel Above the niches was a parapet to the loft panelled in twelve 
divisions. 1 * 3 * * * A view published in 1754 * shows the screen entire with some later 
panelling above and a fine organ ( pi. XI 11 ). This was all swept away by Wyatt 
in [ 789 and replaced by a creation of his own, 9 but the wall of niches was preserved 
and set up in the north-east transept, where it may still be seen (pi. XII I). The 
niches were originally filled with imagery, but that did not hinder the setting up 
below them of a pair of altars, of St Denys to the north and of St Andrew to 
the south of the doorway. During the building of the buttressing arches under 
the tower early in the fifteenth century these altars were taken down and set up 
on each side of the nave against the tower piers, where they remained. There 
is some evidence of a third altar, of the Holy Cross, in the rood-loft itself. 

The pnlpltum in old St. Paul's seems to have been a late thirteenth-century 
work, and of three equal divisions; a broad vaulted porch-like entry' in the 
middle, with two ranges each of tour canopied images on either side. Owing 
to the existence of a crypt eastwards, it stood under the eastern arch of the 
crossing upon a platform twelve steps high, which also extended right and 
left in front of the richly decorated doorways, apparently of later date than the 
pulpit uni, that opened into the quire aisles and completed the western barrier. 

The new presbytery and quire at Exeter were in building from about 1270 
to 1308, and sufficiently completed in 1309-10 tor the thirteenth-century stalls of 
the older quire to be set up in the new one. The existing pntpifum of stone 
(pi. XIV) against which the stalls abut was begun in 1317, when four marble 
columns were bought ‘ pro la pulpytte \ In 1318-19 the pillars were paid for, more 
marble was bought, and two altars with marble fronts made. In 1319-20 various 
iron bars were bought ‘pro te pulpytte and in 1323-4 ironwork for its doors and 
carved heads for the stone vault {pro vontura clans ure). In 1324-5, 2,000 tiles 
were bought for the floors; twelve images for the two end panels, ten little 


1 From a stray note, written between 1397 and 1399, now in a manuscript at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge [!. 2. 6. fly-leaf], it i* evident that the fourteen principal niches of the pulpthtm were filled 
with images of kings of England. The note is headed: * Nomina Regum in ecclesia Sarisburiensi' 1 , 
and contains a list of seven kings ‘ In d extra parte introitus chori Sar/, from Edgar to William Rufus, 
and of seven other kings * In sinistra parte introitus chori Sar.’, from Henry 1 to Henry III, in whose 
reign the screen was set up. Also a further list of images ‘ In austral! parte chori Sar,’ of the three 
Edwards and of Richard II and his two queens. Possibly these six were over or about a doorway in 
the enterdose at the west end of the south aisle of the quire, in tine with the pulpitnm. The list 
quoted has twice been printed (see Tht Wiltshire Magazine, xxxviii, 567), but the important word 
rntroifus has been misread as infcrioris. 

* Drawn by James Bid die com be and engraved by J. S. Muller, 

3 Owing to the more recent growth of the idea that our minsters should play at being parish 

churches, Wyatt s screen in turn has gone, and been replaced by an open erection designed by 

Sir G. G. Scott, who was more responsible than any other modern * eminent architect ’ for the destruc¬ 

tion and obliteration of the traditional medieval arrangements of our great churches. 
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THE PULPITUM IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF EXETER 
(From ]initon's History o/Antiquities, 1827. The panelling at the Wk o| the altar platforms was cut away in 1B75) 

PubUthtd by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1917 
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images, and an image in angtilo t were likewise made, all for the decoration of 
the loft, and a London imagbuitor or image-maker was paid for the work. Lastly, 
in 1324-5, an iron bar was wrought for carrying the great cross, which was 
apparently the old rood formerly in the church. The altars under the loft were 
called Bratton’s, and that oi St, Nicholas, and were fenced by entercloses of iron 
made in 1 323-4 and following year. Reference has already been made to the 
eagle and the organs that stood in the loft. 



Phakh S, Smithi Unvotn* 

Fig* 3* Lincoln Cathedra! Church : west face of the pttlpihtUf. 


Of about the same date as the Exeter pirfpitum is the beautiful stone screen 
at the entrance of the quire at Lincoln dig. 3). The rich doorway in the middle is 
here flanked by four tall groined and canopied arches on each side, divided mid¬ 
way by carved brackets for imagery. Below these is rich diaper-work, but the 
similar decoration above the brackets is a late eighteenth-century insertion, and 
may represent the blocking up of niches that were originally filled with images, 
perhaps seated figures of kings. There is no trace nor record of any altars. 
The screen extends backwards for n\ ft, the thickness being tilled on the north 
by the broad stair up to the loft, and on the south by a vaulted chamber and 
other features. The quire entry has a flat ceiling carried by a skeleton vault, 

V'GL. LXYL1I. t 
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The very interesting plan and arrangements of the loft, with its oriel and 
platform towards the quire for the gospel desk, 1 were fully explained to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1S98 4 by Dr. Mansel Sympson. The east Jront is 
shown in fig, 4. 

The absence of altars against the Lincoln pulpitum may be due, tirst to the 
fact that the parishioners of St Mary Magdalene had now got their own church 



Fig. 4. Lincoln Cathedral Church: east face of the fiu$pihmt f showing the oriel towards the quire. 

outside the minster, and secondly to the ample space for altars elsewhere in the 
many chapels provided by successive enlargements of the building. 

The fine but much ' restored *pulpitum at SL David’s was built in the clays 
of bishop Henry of Gower, 1328-47, and is of considerable depth. Its west face 
seems originally to have had an altar with a reredos of imagery on either side 

1 It is to be borne in mind that in all cathedral, monastic, and collegiate churches the Epistle and 
Gospel were read from the pulpitum to a congregation in the quire and presbytery, and noL to any 
lay folk who might be in the nave. 

* Proceedings, and S. xvii, 97-106. 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL CHURCH > THE FRONT OF THE PULPJTUM, IN ITS PRESENT STATE 
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the quire entry, but that to the south was destroyed for the insertion of bishop 
Henry's tomb. Within the entry is a recess on each side with the monumental 
effigy of a priest, and cast of these are deep recesses with doors, one or both of 
which probably once held stairs up to the loft. The present way up to the loft 
is outside at the north end. and clearly the result of a modern alteration. The 
so-called ‘sanctuary screen ’ of wood now in the quire just east of the stalls is in 
the main of the same date as the pulpitum t and seems to have been moved from 
the line between the first piers of the nave, where it stood upon a platform of 
three steps as a fence to the nave altars, like the iron grates at Exeter. 

The stone pulpitum at Wells (pL XV) follows in date the completion of the 
new presbyter)* and quire by bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury {1339-63), and to the 
east of it were set up the beautiful stalls in making from 1325 to about 1333 at the 
cost of individual canons, 1 Since no parochial rights were involved, and recent 
enlargements of the church had provided ample altar room eastwards, the two 
altars that had stood against the old pul pit urn were moved elsewhere, and the 
two flanking altars left in the nave to be contained later in the existing chantry 
chapels of bishop Bub with and treasurer Sugar. The new pulpit urn had a series 
of five pcdestalled and canopied niches with images of kings on either side of 
the quire entry, and a loft above with panelled front,' I he middle section of 
the screen was unhappily brought forward by Mr. Salvin in or about 1854 to 
make more room for the huge organ on the loft. 

The stone pul pit it m which stood in place at Chichester until its removal just 
before the fall of the steeple in 1861 is credited to bishop John Arundel in 1477, 
Despite its late date, it was of the Exeter type, with three deep vaulted recesses 
for the quire entry and two flanking altars, behind which were the stairs up to the 
loft. The altars may be explained by the fact that the parishioners of St. Peter 
the Great had rights in the nave until 1481, when their altar was transferred to 
the north transept. The pulpitum is preserved at present in the detached bell- 
tower, but ought of course to be replaced in the church. 

The well-known pulpitum in York Minster, with its fine array of images of 
kings (fig. 3), was begun before 1478 by William Hyndley, master mason, who was 
brought from Norwich for the purpose, with his wife, children, and household 
goods, in 1473, He was working upon the screen with a dozen other masons 

1 Arfhaeologia , tv, 326. 

1 That the images, now lost, were those of kings, as in the later screens at Canterbury and York, 
is proved by proceedings taken about 1513 against one of the annivellars or annueiers, priests who 
celebrated annua! or anniversary masses for the dead, on a charge of adultery. For this offence the 
sinner was to cause to be painted one of the images before the quire door, quod depinget ttnum regent 
tinfy outturn eftori non pichtm iiuontincnter, and if he were not indicted before Michaelmas in the king's 
court tune depinget aiiunt regent adhuc non pkftim. II. H. Reynolds, IVctk Cathedral: its Foundation, 
Constitutional Htstoty, and Statutes (r88i) t 237. 
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certainly until 1504, but the screen was apparently not finished until 1515, when 
Hyndley’s successor and ten masons were still working upon it and the last of 
the images, that of King f lenry VI, was painted. There were no altars against 
the screen. The great rood seems not to have been set up until 1518. 



Fig. 5, York Minster: west face of the f utpHum. 

The system of screens in collegiate, as distinguished from cathedral churches 
is not altogether clear. 

Collegiate churches were cither (i) partly collegiate and partly parochial, or 
lii) wholly independent of any parochial rights, and in no way connected with 
a parish church.' 


1 Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, who has made a special study of our collegiate churches, while 
agreeing that, from the point of view of internal arrangements, this classification is the easiest and 
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SOUTHWELL MrNSTtCR: WEST PACE AN I > PLAN OF THE PUUUWM 
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The first group, which was by far the larger, included 

( 4 ) churches like Southwell, Fotheringhay. and Fattershall, having’ (ap¬ 
parently) a pulpiium only at the entrance of the quire, with altars 
beneath or against it; or 

(/>) cross churches like Ottery. Ripon, and Howden, with a pulpiium for the 
college under the eastern arch of the crossing, and a second screen 
with the parish altar against it under the western arch. [This section, 
its will be seen later, forms an interesting link between the single 
secular screens and the double or compound monastic screens,] 

The first group also includes a third class 

(c) of churches like Manchester, Edingtcm, Irthli ngborough, etc., which seem 
to have had an open wooden roodscreen of the parish church type 
with a wide loft on top that could be used as a pulpiium by the 
college. 

The beautiful stone pulpiium in Southwell Minster is of early fourteenth- 
century date. and belongs to the Exeter type, with the loft carried by a tall open 
arcade with three deep recesses behind, having tint ceilings and skeleton vault¬ 
ing (pi. XVI). The middle recess forms the quire entry, and opens into a lobby 
whence stairs ascend right and left to the loft. The side recesses probably held 
altars as at Exeter, in which case one may have been the parish altar of St. Vin¬ 
cent. The front is flanked by two tall niches, and surmounted by a cornice and 
pierced parapet. Towards the quire a range of traceried panelling surmounts 
six elaborately worked stone canopies for the returned stalls, three on either 
side of the rich doorway (fig. 6). 

By a contract made in 1434 there was added to the quire of the collegiate 
church of Fothermghay ‘a new body of a kirk', consisting of a nave and aisles 
with western tower and north porch. The new work opened into the earlier 
quire by three arches filled with screen work. The contract stipulates that 

to the two respownds of the sayd quere shat be two perpeyn walls joy rung of 

freestone clcne wroght that is to say oon of either side of the myddel qwere dorc ; and 

clearest for the purposes of this paper, points out (in a letter to the writer) that ‘constitutionally' there 
is a wide difference, e.g., between Southwell and Fothcringhay or Howden and Ottery, Southwell 
and Howden, like most collegiate churches before the end of the thirteenth century, were primarily 
collegiate, and the parochial altars were merely thereon sufferance, as at Lincoln in early times; 
while F other! nghay and Ottery were parish churches converted into colleges of chantry priests, the 
cure of souls being vested in a member of the college. Howden was, of course, a parish church till 
the middle of the thirteenth century; but the college was founded upon the model of the secular 
cathedrals, and the parochial aspect of the church became a purely secondary matter.' 
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in either wall three li ghts, and lavatories in either side of the wall which shall serve 
for four auters, that ys to say, oon on either side of the myddel dore of the said 
qwere and oon on either side of the said aisle. 

The three arches still retain their stone screens, with later blocking walls above, 
and the pulpitum in the middle has sidewalls as directed in the contract, filling 



Ph&hy Alfred J. Limgltftm, SoittfiWtH. 

Fig- & Southwell Minster; the ptlp'htm, oast Hico towards the quire. 

up narrow arches in the line ol the nave arcades. How the altars were fenced 
there is nothing now to show. 

The pulpit urn in the collegiate church of Tattershall is probably the latest 
of the secular examples (pi XVII). Jt is a solid structure of stone, and has on 
the west side three broad arched recesses, of which the middlemost contains the 
quire entry; the side recesses held altars. The front of the loft is covered with 
cusped panels, and has a cresting of Tudor flowers. The stairs up to the loft 
are on the north side, and on the south is a chamber lighted by three openings 
towards the nave. Towards the quire, now that the stalls are destroyed, there 
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shows a blank wall with a doorway in the middle, with the panelled and 
crested front of the loft above. Over the entrance this is corbelled out as 
a three-sided oriel towards the quire, like the Lofts at Lincoln and Ripon 
(pL XVII). This interesting screen dates from 152a 1 

Rut for disastrous restorations' iso called) in the last century the church 
of Ottery St. Mary would still have exhibited the solid pul pi turn at the west end 
of the college quire, under the eastern arch of the crossing, and the roodscreen 
under the western arch with the parish altar that stood against it between two 
flanking doorways. The puipitnm, which formerly had an altar on either side 



Fig- 7. Ripon Minster : tvnst Face of tin: pidpiium* {Ffum n photogmflh £y Garrtiwjy AVr ■> r KS-AJ 

the quire door, was destroyed about 1830. The roodscreen stood upon a raised 
platform three steps high running right across nave and aisles, but was swept 
away, steps and all, by the architect Butterfield about 1S51. The side extensions 
of the platform point to other screens filling the arches at the east ends of the 
aisles, so completing the barrier between the parish church or nave and the 
collegiate part beyond. 

The ‘purpytle \ as it was called, in Ripon Minster is contemporary with 
the quire stalls, which are dated 1404, and has four canopied and pedestalled 
niches on either side the quire entry, with a row of twenty-four lesser housings 
in the canopy work above (fig. 7). There are no recesses for altars, but the 

1 There is a full description of the Tattershall screen in an article 1 On medieval roodscreen5 
and rood-lofts in Lincolnshire', toy Dr. E. Man-d Sympson, in Mt'morials of Old Lincolnshire, 228-30, 
who has kindly lent his illustration of the eastern face, shown in plate XVII. 
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pedestals in the two outermost niches are raised on panelled blocks that suggest 
small altars in front The nave was and still is a parish church, and apparently 
had at its eastern end a principal altar against a rood-screen, with others in en¬ 
closed chapels* but the evidence for the arrangements is not very certain. 

The stone pulp if am in the collegiate church of Howden is also late fifteenth 
century. It is set under the eastern arch of the middIe tower. and shows towards 



By prrmission of//a Yorkshire Ardimofyigkai Society, 
Ft#. & J-]‘iwdcn Cullegiiite Gutrdi ; wv*t Lwv rtf the fitt/u'lum. 


the nave the quire entry with a row of canopied niches on either hand, and a loft 
with panelled front, partly of open work, above (fig. 8). The fourteenth-century 
images now in the niches have apparently been brought from the ruined quire, 
and do not belong to the screen. The parish altar at present stands in front of 
the quire entry, and has probably been removed thither from against a now- 
destroyed roodscrcen at the cast end of the nave. 1 

The second group, of churches that were wholly collegiate, included those 
of destroyed colleges like Rotherham, Fleshy, and Stoke-by-Clare, many of the 

1 A detailed description ef the Howden will be found in a paper by Mr. Aymer Vallance 

on * 'Hie History of Roods, Screens, and Lofts in the Last Ridingin Tlit Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, JLxiv, i (.6 0 , from which the illustration in %. 8 has been kindly lent. 
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college chapels at Cambridge and Oxford and chapels royal like St. Stephen s 
in the palace of Westminster and that in the castle of Windsor. 

Ot the arrangements of St. Stephen s chapel nothing is definitely known, 
but it seems to have had an isolated quire with pnlpitnm , etc., like that in the 
cathedral church of Albi in France. 

The Windsor chapel was ordered to be built in 12.40 for the use of the king; 
but was entirely refurnished between 1350 and [353 as the chapel of the newly- 
founded Order of the Garter, It was in plan a simple parallelogram, some 
70 ft. long, perhaps with an eastern apse, and had towards the west end a pul¬ 
pit urn shutting off a shallow antechapel which contained within cntcrcloses two 
aitaria bassa or exteriora, one being that of our Lady: the high altar was that 
of St. Edward and St. George. 

Many of the college chapels at Cambridge resembled that at Windsor in 
plan and arrangement {except that none had an apse), and all seem like it to have 
had the usual minimum of three altars, 1 This was certainly the case in the 
fourteenth-century chapels of University Hall, Trinity Hall, and Pembroke Hall, 
in the fifteenth-century chapels of King's College and Queens' College, and in the 
early sixteenth-century chapel of Christ’s College; and probably at Gonville 
Hall, St Katharine's Hall, King's Hall, and Buckingham (afterwards Magda¬ 
lene) College, which are known to have had chapels of similar simple plan, 3 At 
St John’s College the church of St. John’s hospital, which became its chapel, 
was planned like a friars’ church, with a narrow division with steeple over be¬ 
tween quire and nave, but was altered in an interesting way to conform to the 
college type, 3 

1 The scholars of Peterhoiise at Cambridge used at first as their chapel the adjoining parish 
church of St, Peter outside Trumping tun Gate, but about 1350 this was largely rebuilt, and 
rededicated in 1352 in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The new building, which is still in use, 
though now {since the consecration of the present college chapel til 1634) only as a parish church, is an 
aisle I ess parallelogram, 100 ft x zy ft., of six bays. The three easternmost formed the college chapel 
and were divided from the rest by a pulpitum or rood-loft with two altars against it, which were not 
hallowed until 1443. Beyond the tentercloses of these altars and in the same line, two chantry chapels 
were built outside between the buttresses, one in 1443, the other about 1515, The rest of the building 
served as the church of the parishioners. Willis and Clark, The Architectural History of the i ni 
versify and Colleges of Cambridge {Cambridge, 18861, i, 50, etc. 

- For this and other information on college chapels, see Willis and Clark, of oft, and particularly 
the chapter on The Chapel in vol. iii, 484-501. 

3 By an indenture dated 20th June 1516 Thomas Love day of Sudbury, co, Suffolk, carpenter, 
covenanted to make twenty-four stalls in the new chapel after the same pattern as those in the 
quires of jestis College and Pembroke Hall,'and a Kodcloft after and accordyng to the Roodeloft 
and Candell beame in the said Pembroke 1 fall in Camb. or better in every poynt, wyth Imagery and 
howsynge, such as shall be mete and convenient for the same warks\ Willis and Clark, if, 243. 

As in the old chapel of Petcrhovise, the two’Iowe altars 1 against the fw/pitum had chapels in 
line with them on either side between the external buttresses: that on the north of Hugh Ashton 
{oh. (522); that on the south of Dr. John Keyton, c, 1533, 

VOI_ LXVUI. K 
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A similar type of chapel prevailed in some of the Oxford colleges, but in 
\\ illiam o] Wykeham's New College the antechapel is a short nave with aisles 
of the same height thus affording room for two other altars besides those against 
the pulpit urn at the entrance of the quire. The same arrangement was adopted 
at AH Souls, Magdalen, and Queen's Colleges. 1 * 3 

Inasmuch as the chaplains of a college like Stoke-by-Clare or Pleshy only 
needed a church or chapel of the Windsor or Cambridge type, it is probable that 
it too had a shallow antechapel with a pnlpihtm and side altars at the entrance 
of the quire, but until the site of one has been excavated the question must 
remain an open one. 

The college type of chapel was apparently also used by the Knights Tem¬ 
plar and Hospitaller, 1 hirteenth-century chapels of simple rectangular form 
still exist at Swinfield and Sutton-at-Hone in Kent, at Harefield near Uxbridge/ 
and in ruins at Yeaveley in Derbyshire. At Temple Balsall in Warwickshire 
the tine late thirteenth-century chapel is also standing. It is an aisleless paral 
lelogram in plan, and at the Suppression there was ‘in the body of the Church : 
a parclose ot olde payntyd tymber devydyng the quyer and the body of the 
church, wheron stondyth a roode wyth dyvers olde ymages of tymber; and 
ij alter stones'. This screen, which was clearly a pulpit urn, cut off the western¬ 
most bay to form an antechapel, like the chapel in Windsor Castle. 

Before passing on to the second [tart of this paper a few words may be said 
as to the directions given by king 1 lenry VI in 1.448 with regard to the ‘ rode- 
lofts as he calls them, to be set up in the chapels of his colleges at Eton and 
Cambridge. 

In the Cambridge chapel there was to be 

a re redos beryng the Roddoft departing the quere and l lie body of the chiith, 
eonteynyng in length .id, fete, and in brede .xiiij. fete. 

This reredos, which was to be of stone, was duly begun, as the existing 
remains show, but it was not proceeded with, and eventually was replaced, in the 
days of king Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn his queen, by the magnificent Re¬ 
naissance wooden loit which still adorns the chapel. I he organs apparently were 
not set up on it until 1606. 

The directions as to the Eton chapel are fuller: 

Item, in the saide Quere oon either side xxxii stalks and the rode loft there, I 
wol that they be made in like maner and fourrne as be the stalles and roddoft in the 

1 Sue a paper by Mr. Aymer Vallance in The Archmologteal Journal , 

s Also at Rothky Temple, Din more, and Ribs too. 

3 Willis and Clark p op, at* i, 369, 
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chape!I of saint Stephen atte Westminster, and of the lengthe of.xxxii, fete and in 
b rede cl ere ,xti. fete of assise.' 

This scheme was superseded by another, called the 'kynges own avysefor 
a chapel on a larger scale, containing the direction; 

And be by ride the Provostes stall unto the qwere dore .yj. fote, fora wev in to 
the Rodelofte fur redyng and syngyng and for the Organs and other manere obser¬ 
vance there to he had after the Re wits of the Churche of Salesbury,* 

which confirms in an interesting way several of the points already dealt with. 
Farther on in the 'aviso ‘ is a direction for 

ij Autcrs in the body of the seid Churche to be sett on every side of the qwere 
done; 

thus bringing the arrangement into line with others already noted. 

Neither of the screens at Eton projected by king Henry was ever begun, 
but twenty-seven years later, when the chapel was nearly finished, a new rood- 
loft of wood and quire stalls were contracted for by Walter Nicholl of South¬ 
wark, 1 karver Only one clause of it need be quoted : 

And so the same Walter shall make reyre wele clenly sufficiently and work manly 
in the newe Chirche of the said Collage of Eton a Rode loft of the lenght of the 
brede of the said newe Chirche of the whichc Rode loft the utter parte therof toward 
the bowke of the same Chirche shalbe made like to the Rode toft late made in 
Risshop Wykehams Collage at Winch estre and according to the same four me. And 
the inner parte of the said Rode loft with the Gamysshyng of all the stalled of the 
Querc from the cowtre upward the said Walter shall make like to the Rode loft and 
Quere of the Collage of seint Thomas of Acre^ in London.* 

The history of the pulpitum and its adjuncts in churches of monks or canons 
regular is by no means so clear as in the case of secular or collegiate churches. 

It has already been shown that a large number of churches of Black Monks 
and Black Canons were shared with parishioners who had rights in them. This 
led to a mutual division of the building, whereby the quire part became the 
church of the convent and the nave that of the parish. Such a division is 
strikingly illustrated by churches like Bridlington. Binharn, Bolton, Waltham, 
Dunstable, Wymondham, and Crowland, where the conventual part has been 
ruined or destroyed, while the parochial section of the nave has remained 
in use. 

This division was necessitated by a further consideration. Churches of 
secular canons had not any dwellings attached to them, and only a few had 
even a cloister. But a monastic church was that of a community which abode 

1 Willis and Clark, op, at., i, 354. * Ibid, i, 366. M Ibid, i, 596, 597. 
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under its shadow, in buildings ranged about a cloister adjacent to it The 
cloister alleys moreover were to a large extent lived in, and not mere covered 
passages about a burying ground as at Wells and Salisbury and Lincoln. 

Owing to this intimate relation between church and cloister the quires in 
the monastic churches largely maintained their original places under the crossing 
and down the nave, while the secular quires have in every case been moved 
eastwards, the latest example being in recent years at Hereford, despite the 
shortness of its presbytery. An original pnlpiium on the eastern side of the 
crossing, as at Durham and Bardney, is therefore exceptional, and although 
many monastic quires were moved eastwards later, in every' case the pttlpiium 
stood at first under the western arch of the crossing or farther west athwart 
the nave. 

But neither at Durham nor Bardney nor anywhere else did the pnlpiium 
stand alone as a solid structure with the quire entry, such as may lie seen at 
York or Lincoln or Tat ter shall. In a monastic church it consisted of either 

(i) a solid screen like that at "'l ork, but with an open space in front, bounded 
by a second screen, usually a bay to the west, against which stood 
the nave altar between two doorways; or 



(11) two such screens, or two parallel walls, a bay apart, connected by 
ceiling over the intervening space, with the nave altar placed against 
the combined structure; or 
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(ili) with the nave altar detached from such compound pulpit mu, and placed 
against another screen-wall a bay in advance of it 



In all three forms the doorways that Hanked the nave altar opened into the 
space behind; and the wall against which the altar stood served as its reredos 
and generally had over it the great r ood. 

In line with the roodscreen, as the altar-wall may be called, were other 
screens crossing the aisles, if the church had aisles, and the altar was guarded 
in fro lit by yet more screens, or by an enterclose like that recorded at Durham. 

It is curious to note that the earliest examples in this country of all three 
types of monastic screen-barriers for which there is either documentary or archi¬ 
tectural evidence are practically contemporary; and there is nothing at present 
forthcoming to show that they were evolved from one simple type. The order 
given above is therefore based on convenience only and is not chronological. 

Although there were large monastic establishments in England prior to the 
Norman Invasion, practically nothing is known of the arrangement of their 
quires. And inasmuch as they have all been replaced by later buildings, only 
some possible excavation can ever tell anything. 

There is however one exception to this paucity of material in the case of 
Christchurch at Canterbury, concerning which Eadmer the singer has left a 
description of the building that was burnt in 1007. 

Here the old high altar was in a western apse, with the archbishop's seat 
behind it But an eastern apse had been added, with a new high altar. Eadmer 
says that this was close to the east wall, and that another altar was placed later 
in front of it, at a convenient distance, whereat mass was said daily. This altar 
seems to have been the altar of relics, and stood, with the high altar, upon 
a platform or presbytery raised above a coufessio or crypt, which ‘had to be 
ascended by means of several steps from the quire of the singers'. In front of 
the platform, at the head of a * High! of steps down to the crypt, was the burial- 
place of St. Dunstan, west of which stood the morrow-mass altar*. ‘Thence/ 
continues Eadmer, ‘the quire of the singers was extended westwards into 
the body (antam) of the church, and shut out from the multitude by a proper 
enclosure {decenti fabrka a frequent in turbm sea us us)' The nature and character 
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of this enclosure Eadmer does not describe. Professor Willis suggests' that 
it was ‘a breast-high wall, which was intended to keep off the laity, without 
preventing their view of the ceremonies; Low screen-walls of this character 
may still be seen in the churches of Sant* Ambrogio at Milan, San Clemente in 
Rome, and San Vitale at Ravenna. 

Of the arrangements of LanlYancs church at Canterbury there is no record, 
but its undoubted plan suggests what they may have been. The church con 
sisted of an apsidal presbytery of two bays with aisles, a middle tower, short 
north and south transepts with galleries and two-storied apses, and a nave of 
nine bays with aisles and western towers; there was also a south porch. 

The short presbytery probably stood over a crypt, and had the archbishop’s 
seat in the apse with the high altar in front. Several steps must have led down 
to a platform under the tower on which stood the quire altar, with the upper 
entrances to the presbytery north and south of it and steps up from the tran¬ 
septs. There would be more steps down to the monks' quire in the nave, which 
perhaps filled two or even three bays and abutted on the west against a putpitum 
like that at Ely or St. Austin’s Abbey. 

The multiplication of screens already referred to was evidently brought 
about by practical considerations: one being the more effectual barrier thereby 
interposed between quire and nave; and another, the creation of the area forming 
the ret require. 

The retroquire was generally directly opposite to or accessible from the 
entrance into the church from the cloister, and was used for various purposes: 
among the Cistercians for the minuti , or monks who had been let blood, to sit in 
during such services as they had to attend; at Bury St. Edmunds as the place 
for penitents under gravis culpa, who were not allowed in quire; and at Durham 
it contained, as elsewhere, a long form for such brethren as were extra chorum 
to sit upon. Sometimes an altar or altars were set up in it 

The barrier caused by the doubling of the screen allowed the parish or nave 
altar to be used even while service was going on in the quire. But this produced 
constant trouble and friction, and in many cases the eventual undoing of the 
arrangement; the parish services being transferred cither to another part of the 
building, or into a separate church built for them. 

Of the three classes of monastic barrier-screens that of which there are 
most examples may first be dealt with, where the quire is or was wholly 
east of the crossing. 

At Durham ■ and Bardney this has been the case from the beginningof the 

1 R. Willis, The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral (London, 18451,26. 

* Walcher’s church at Durham, which was also cruciform in plan, is definitely stated by the 
monk Rainald to have had its quire under the crossing. 
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twelfth century, but both churches replace, earlier structures, and elsewhere, as 
at Christchurch in Canterbury, Rochester, Cast lone re, and Crowland, a later re¬ 
building or extension of the presbytery has been followed (as in the case of the 
great secular churches) by a removal eastwards of die old quire. In all these 
cases the putpilmn is or was under the eastern arch of the middle tower, and the 
roodscreen under the western arch ; the tower area thus formed the retroquire. 
In no church are both screens now standing, but the traces of them may often be 
found on the piers, while at Bardney, Castleacre, and elsewhere their remains 
have been uncovered by excavations. 

Both an earlier and a later pulpitum at Durham seem to be described in 
Rites} 

From this notable record it may be gathered that there was a puipilum con¬ 
temporary with the first fitting up of the quire in the twelfth century, decorated 
with two tiers of images of kings and bishops with ‘scriptures* under. 

The kings, of whom there were sixteen,represented benefactors to the church 
and formed a lower tier, disposed in two series of eight on either side the quire 
door, io the south were kings of England from Aim ed to Henry T ; to the 
north, six kings of Northumbria and two of Scots, Edgar and David. The sixteen 
images of the upper tier were also ranged in two series of eight, and represented 
various bishops of Lindisfarne and Durham, beginning with Aidan. The last 
was 11 ugh Puiset, often miscalled Pudsey, who was bishop from 1153 to t195, and 
the puipilum was probably set up in his lifetime. 

This earlier puipilum was rebuilt or new-faced by prior John Wessington, 
who is credited with the making of 'k Rcrdoose ad ostium chord at a cost of 
j£6g 4S. It is thus referred to in Riles: 

In the former part of the quire of either side the west dore or cheife entrance 
therof without the quire dore in the lanthorno were placed in theire several I roomes 
one above another the most excellent pictures, all gilted verye beautiful I to behould 
of all the kinges and queenes, as well of Scotland as England which weere devout and 
godly founders and benefactors of this famous Church and sacred monument of 
St. Cuthbert to incite and provoke theire posterity to the like religious endeavours 
in theire scverall successions whose names hereafter folioweth. J 

Two lists arc appended, one with thirty-four names, the other with only 
twenty-eight. The discrepancy is immaterial, since the latest names in both are 
those of king Henry V of England, who died in 1422, and of his consort, the 
lady Katharine of France, whom he married in 14.20. As John Wessington held 

' A Description fir Brcifc Declaration of all the Ancient Monuments, Rites, mid Cusfomes bdongitifft 
or beiuge wiihitt the Mottastkal Church of Durham before (he Suppression, il 'ritten in ipji. Sij rites 
Soc. 15, ed. James Raine, 1842; re-edited as vol. (07, by the Rev. Canon Fowler, 1903, The revised 
text is here followed, but extended where necessary. 1 lbid. 20. 
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office as prior from 1416 to 1446, we get an approximate date for the new put- 
pit tun. The author of Rites in another passage describes the organs that stood 
upon the loft, and ‘a letternc of wood like unto a pulpit which adjoined them. 
These will be referred to again later. 

Of the corresponding roodscreen Rites gives a very detailed description; 

In the body of the churche betwixt two of the hiest pillors supportingc & holding 
up the west syde of the Lantcrne aver against the quure dore, thcr was an alter called 
Jesus alter where Jhesus mess was song every i'ridaie thorowc out the whole yere. 
And of the backsj r de of the saide alter tber was a fibre high stone wall and at either 
end of the wall there was a dore w* h was loekt every night called the two Roode 
Dores for the prosession to goe forth and com me in at, ] and betwixt those ij dores was 
Jhesus alter placed as is affbresasde, & at either ende of the alter was closed up w tJl 
fyne wainscott like unto a porch adjoyninge to eyther roode dore , . . and in the 
wainscot! at the south end of’ the alter Iher was iiij faire almeries,,. and in the north 
end of thalter in the wainscot there was a dore to come in to the said porch and 
a locke on yt to be loekt both daie and nightc : Also ther was standing on the alter 
against the wall aforesaid a most curiousc and fine table with ij loves to open & 
clos againc all of the hole Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ most riehlye & curiously 
sett furth in most Jyvelie coulors all like the burninge gold.. , . The w*’ b table was 
alwaics loekt up but onely on principal! daies, Also the fore part of the said porch 
from the utmostc comer of the porch to the other, ther was a dore w* 1 ' two brode 
leves to open from syde to syde, all of fyne joined & through carved worke. The 
bight of yt was sumthingc above a mans brest & in the highte of the said dore yt 
was all stricken lull of I rone pikes y T no man sbold clymme over. ... Also there was 
in the high! of the said wall from piller to pi Her the whole stork; Sc passion of o f 
Lord wrowghte in stone most curiously 8 c most fynely gilte, and also above the 
said stork Sc passion was all the whole stone & pictures of the xij apostles veric 
artificiallye sett forth & verie fyneliegilte conteningfrome the one piller tothother... 
and on l he bight above all thus foresaide storyes frome piller to piller was sett up 
a border very artificially wrowght in stone w ih mervelous fyne coolers verie curiouslie 
& excellent fynly gilt w ,h branches & fiowres . .. . the worke was so fvncly & 
curiously wroughte in the said stone yt it cold not be fynelyer wrowght in any kynde 
of other mettell, and also above the hight of all upon the waule did stand the most 
goodly Sc famous Roode that was in all this land, w lh the picture of Marie on thone 

1 One of the injunctions of bishop Richard Flemyng at his visitation of the Black Canons' Priory 
of Huntingdon, 1421-2, was: 

'Item ostia dausure inter navem ecclesie et chorum tempore incepcionis prime misse aperiantur, 
et finita missa cotidiama de beata Maria daudaniur. ct clausa per residuum diem penitus conser- 
ventur; et no minis sit concursns populonim circa psallentcs in choro, prohibemus tngrcssuin 
secularium nninino per dicta ostia ac transit u in, cursiun et recursion secularium quorumeunque per 
loca claustralia dicti prioratus hnberi, ne devocio psaUencium in choro aut quits rusidencium in 
claustro per see u lares illo aliqualiter pertlirbentur,’ A, Hamilton Thompson, Visitations of Religious 
Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln (Lincoln Record Society, 1914), i. 74-5, 
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syde, & the picture of Johne on th other, w ,!l two splendent & glistennge arch* 
angeles one on thone syde of Mary & the other of the other syde of Johne, so 
what for the fairness of the wall the staitlynes of the pictures & the lyvdyhoode of 
the paynting it was thowght to be one of the goodliest monumentes in that church. 
Also on the baeksyde of the said Rood before the cjueir dore there was a Loft, 
& in the south end of the said loft the clock dyd stand, & in under the said loft 
by the wall there was a long forme w* dyd reche from the one Roode dore to the 
other, where men dyd sytt to rest theme selves on & say their praiers & here 
devync service. 1 





Fig. 9. Durham Cathedral Church: plan showing the ancient -screen arrangements, as described in Hitts, 

Of the date of this roodscreen nothing is known, but it may have been a 
rebuilding by prior John Wessington of one that had accompanied the twelfth- 
century pulpiUtm .. 

It should be added that the division between the eastern and western parts 
of Durham was completed on the south by a screening off of the first bay of 
the aisle to form a porch or entry from the cloister into the transept," and on the 
north by a lofty wooden screen filling the arch between aisle and transept (fig. 9), 

1 Rifes of Durham (Surtees Soc. 107), 32-4- 

: ] nan earlier state of things the cloister doorway was in the west wall of the transept, as was 
also the case at Ely, and the arch in the south aisle was then probably closed by a trellis-screen like 
that in the north aisle. 
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This is described in Rifes as a trellis extending almost to the height of the vault, 
with its top * stricken full of Iron pikes of a quarter of a yerd long to thentent y 1 
none should clyme over it',and in it was 'a trellesdoure w th did open and close 
w ,!l two leves like unto a falden dor’. 1 



fjy /urmissioif of Mr. Jyturr {'ailmcr, F.SJt. 

Fig- iq . Crowlnnd Abbey Church : the rood screen, enst face. 

Though both the Durham screens have unhappily gone, the screens full of 
imager)’'still existing at Can ter bur)’and York enable an idea to be formed of 
the appearance of the pulpitum* The lost roodscreen, too, can be paralleled by 
existing examples, notably by that at Crop land, which stands with its two door- 

! Riles oj Durham (Surtees Sec. 107I, 37. 

Those at Kipon and Christchurch Twynham were of the same type. 
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ways complete, under the western arch of the crossing (fig, io). The west face 
is quite plain, save for a deep frieze of qimtrcfoiled panels, and was probably 
covered with carved and painted wainscoting. On the back side the doorways 
have carved spandrels and the face of the wall is covered with elaborate panelling 
with traceried heads, all of rich fourteenth-century work, but surmounted by 
a deep frieze of shields and quatrefoils. Between the doors there was probably 
a bench as at Durham, The Crowland screen is nearly 15 ft, high. 1 

The arrangement of the screens at Bardney is known only by their remains 
as disclosed by recent excavations. The pulpit tun is represented by the base of 
a thick wall just west of the eastern crossing piers, against which the quire stalls 
were returned. The roodscreen, with the nave altar on its western face, was not 
under the western arch of the crossing, but between the first pair of the nave piers, 
with another screen, perhaps with a doorway through, in line with it across the 
south aisle. Another screen, with an altar against it, crossed the north aisle, but 
not quite in the same line as the roodscreen. The building oi this lineot screens 
at this point across the nave was evidently to allow the cloister doorway to the 
south to open directly into the retroquire behind them. 1 

At Castleacre, when the site was excavated in 1889, the bases of both 
screens were found. That of the pulpit urn, under the east arch ot the crossing, 
consisted of two parallel walls, about 3 ft. apart, with a deep recess on either side 
o£ the quire entry, probably for wooden stairs up to the loft overhead. The wall 
of the roodscreen extended under the west arch of the crossing, and was 26111. 
thick, with the base of a stone bench 1 ft. broad along its eastern face. The jambs 
of the two doorways had been torn out, but the base oi the nave altar remained 
on the west side and the extent of its platform could be fixed by the limits of the 
tile paving. There was apparently a fence-screen between the first pair of piers, 
and north and south there was a chapel in each aisle. T hat to the south, which 
filled two bays, was so planned as still to allow access to the church by the cloister 
doorway. 3 


1 The fou rteen th - century church of the White Canons' abbey of Leiston in Suffolk apparently 
had screens of the Durham and Crowland type. According to the Suppression inventory there was 
the high altar in the quire, a‘saint Mygelles chapell' and 'our Lady Chapell 'in the quire aisles. 
The hnipihtm was under the eastern arch or the crossing, as appears by the description of the 
transept altars: ‘Item on the Southside of the Quyer dore one lytyll table of alabaster. Item 
a cloth before the nether parte of the alter of bungey [Bungay] work. Item an other lyke cloth on 
the northside of the same dore.' ■ At the .Altar of the Crucify* \ which was that against the rood- 
screen at the east end of the nave, were 1 ij lytyll tables of alabaster'. P. R. O. Land Revenue Bundle 

1303, file 136, No. 1. , „ 

S jn | aler i| ie screen arrangements at Glastonbury seem to have been similar to those at 

Bardney but the westward position of the roodscreen was ruled not only by the cloister doorway but 
by the great flight of steps at the end of the nave that led up to the level of the quire and presbytery. 
3 See a paper by the author on ' Castleacre Prioty * in Norfolk Archaeology, xii, 105-157 and 

especially pp. m and 113. 
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Other examples of the Durham arrangement existed, hut as the result, like 
Castleacre, of later changes, at Christchurch in Canterbury, Christchurch Twyn- 
ham, Milton Abbas, Carlisle, Rochester, and Hexham, where the pul pit tun is left 
in each case; also at Box grove, Tynemouth, Waltham Holy Cross, and Wymond- 
liam, where in each case the wall of the roodsereen with its two doorways is left 

The existing screen arrangements at Christchurch in Canterbury deserve 
extended notice on account of their history and recorded dates. 

I n Lanfrancs days, as already noted, the monks’ quire was in the nave, but 
after the rebuilding of the eastern arm under archbishop Anselm by priors Ernulf 
(till i 107) and Conrad (till 1126) the quire was moved eastwards of the great tower, 
where it occupied the same area as now. 11 was shut off from the aisles, the his¬ 
torian Gervase says, by a wall built of marble slabs (tabalis mar mo re is com positns\ 
which was probably returned across thewestend and had the quire entry through it 

The area of the great tower now became theretroqui re, and Gervase describes 
how s a pulpitnm' (or f screen with a loft' as Professor Willis translates it) ‘ in a 
manner separated the aforesaid tower from the nave, and on the nave side it had 
in its middle the altar of the II oly Cross. Above the pulpit urn was a beam placed 
athwart the church, which sustained the great Rood and two cherubim and images 
of St. Mary and St John the Apostle/ 1 Gervase further notes that ‘from the 
(north) cross (or transept) to the tower and from the tower to the quire many 
steps ascended, but from the tower there was a descent through a new door into 
the south cross; there was also a descent from the tower into the nave through 
two doors (per duos vahas) 

All these steps were due to the new quire being raised, as it still is, upon a 
lofty undercroft; otherwise the arrangements correspond with those at Durham. 

The screen described by Gervase escaped the fire, for he recounts how the 
monks 1 put together as well as they could an altar and a station for themselves 
in the nave (aula) of the church where they could wail (ejularent) rather than sing 
the day and night hours \ and that they placed the relics, etc., which they had 
rescued as reverently as they could * in the nave at the altar of the Holy Cross Z 
The brethren he says ‘ remained in grief and sorrow for five years in the nave 
(iinhi) of the church, separated from the people by a low wall (muro panmfo)', 
an arrangement that was evidently deemed indecent. 

The Norman pulpitnm, or whatever formed the western boundary of the 
quire, seems also to have escaped the fire and to have continued in use in the 
new work. 

The way through it was apparently open, for one of archbishop Robert of 
W inchelsey s statutes in 1298 enjoins the prior immediately to have constructed 
«i fuir and strong wooden door with a strong and decent lock at the entry of the 
1 Jt is interesting to compare this description with that in Riles of the Rood, etc,, at Durham. 
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quire towards the west with a fitting lock so that it can be shut; and let it be kept 
and shut at the proper times lest free ingress through the quire be open to anyone 
passing, and so that greater security by this means may be provided for the upper 
part of the church, where great peril could often threaten. 

The archbishop also directs that 

the two small doors placed under the great loft between the body of the church 
and the quire, through the two sides next to the altar under the great Rood of the 



Fig. 11. Christchurch, Canterbury : cast face of prior Henry's pulpitum. {from Ttu A rdmtoiogieat Journal, voL xxxii.} 


church, shall remain shut, except by reason of divine service, or when the unavoid, 
able egress and ingress of a minister is imminent, or in time of solemn processions . 1 

In 1304following upon the setting up of new stalls in 1298-9, prior Henry 
of Eastiy effected ‘ the reparation of the whole quire with three new doorways 
and a new pulpitum \ Of the doorways the northern ostium presbyterii remains; 
the pulpitum with the third doorway is also in being, though masked east* 
wards by the present returned stalls, and westwards by a later facing with images 
of kings. 

The beautiful east face of prior Henry’s pulpitum was temporarily uncovered 

i r Willis, The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral jLondon, 1845), no, where the 
Latin text is given in the notes. 
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by Sir Gilbert Scott, who in 1875 contributed to The Archaeological Journal 1 a 
detailed account, with excellent illustrations, of its design and arrangement and 
coloured decoration (fig. 11). 

The fine screen with images of the kings (pi. X VIII) is one of the recorded 
works of prior Thomas Chillenden, 1390-1—1411, who is credited, among other 
good deeds, with ' the nave of the church .., with the sumptuous equipment 
( apparatus ) of the stair and the pulpUum there \ etc. This reconstruction of the 
nave possibly involved the rebuilding of Anselm's roods creen, but the altar of 
the Holy Cross was duly replaced. 

In the time of prior Thomas Goldston II, between 1495 and (probably) 
1501, the buttressing arches were added to the great tower, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the altar of the Holy Cross was then removed: probably into the 
chapel in the north aisle vacated in 1455 by the transfer of the altar of our Lady 
into her new chapel east of the north transept Here, apparently, the altar re¬ 
mained until the Suppression. It is described in the sacrist's account for 1331 2 
as allure sarnie c rrn is in navi ecciesie, but this applies equally well to the position 
of the old Lady chapel, which is itself described in the list of Chillenden’s bene¬ 
factions as in eadem navi. In the great inventory of 1540 the altar appears for 
the last time as 1 the crosse aulter \ 

When the buttressing arches were finished the western arch was filled, not 
by a roodscreen and its altar, but, as shown in Dart's view, by a lofty iron grate 
carried up to the springing and standing three steps above the nave floor. 
Mr. Vatlanoe has pointed out the curious fact that it ‘should have been fitted with 
two gates, having an intermediate barrier of ironwork between them; precisely on 
the plan of the former rood-screen These openings would have served as of 
old for the passage of the Sunday and other processions. The grate remained 
standing until 1748, when it was taken down and parts of it transferred to the 
west and south porches, where they still remain. 9 The ironwork seems to be of 
prior Goldston's time. 

Professor Willis suggests that the great rood which was temporarily taken 
down during the building of the buttressing arches was set up again over the 
western arch, but there is no evidence of this, and it was much more probably 
re-erected above the pnlpiium. This seems borne out by the fact that in 1508 
there is mention of the organs ‘In le Rode loft’, 4 and the pnlpiium under this 
name is the only place for them, 

A lew words must be said as to the flanking screens at Canterbury. U ntil 

1 Vo), xxxii, 86-8, 

9 7 mitsadiotis 0/the St. Pauls Eulcsiaiogkal Sostdy, vj, 193. 

■ ! See Arckatotogia. Ixii, p|, xltii. 

* llist. MSS Comm. Ninth Report, Part l, Appendix. 126. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL CHURCH: WEST FACE OF THE PULPITUM 
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t 45 5, when the new Lady chapel was first used, the east end ot the north aisle 
had formed the Lady chapel ever since Lanirancs time On the transfer of the 
altar it may be assumed that the wall against which it had stood was teit to con¬ 
tinue the line of the roodscreen barrier; and it would ot course so serve even it 
the H oly Cross altar were set up in front of it. On the south side the arrangement 
was different, and the arch into the transept was open for the passage ol pilgrims. 
But the existing wall down the side of the great flight of steps, and a door therein. 



Fig. The fmipitum at Christchurch TwynhaiUj Hama. {From Tkr Anfemfegic&i Journal* vol. v.l 


formed the southern boundary of the retro quire, and an iron grate and doors 
stood athwart the quire aisle at the top of the steps to the upper church. 

The interesting mid-fourteenthcentury pulpitnm at Christchurch Twynham 
in Hants has been well described in The Archaeological Journal for 1S4S by the late 
Mr. Benjamin Kerrey . 1 It is of stone, 33 ft* wide and r 6 J ft. high and 9 ft deep, and 
stands 6 ft. in advance of the eastern piers oJ the crossing (fig. 131 . It has a plain 
plinth, with a deep band above of cusped quatrefoils with shields, upon which stand 
t wo series of canopied niches or housings, five on either side the quire doorway in 
the middle. In each housing is a pedestal for an image, formed of four clustered 

1 Vol. v, 142-5 and plate opposite p. 73. 
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shafts with sculptured capitals. The doorway has a horizontal lintel like the old 
Salisbury screen. Above the housings is a second but continuous row of twelve 
shorter niches, of which the two middlemost are narrower than the rest. Owing 
to the projection of the screen westwards, both tiers of niches are returned across 
the ends, as at Wells and Exeter. Within the entry on the north side is an 
ascending flight of steps to the loft The effect of this fine screen is of course 
greatly marred through the loss of its images. 

The corresponding roodscreen under the western arch of the crossing has 
been destroyed. 

I have no data concerning the pulpUum at Carlisle or that at Milton Abbas, 
but something must be said about the curious example at Rochester. 

1 he easteirn part of the church there was rebuilt on a much larger scale during 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century, and in [227 the quire which formed 
the western half of the new work was used for the first time. The monks' massive 
oak forms of that date remain, and the eastern side, also of wood, of the pul pi turn. 
This is wainscoted for several feet above the backs of the stalls, and was once 
decorated with rude thirteenth-century painting. Above the wainscoting is an 
arcade, originally open, of small trefoiled arches carried by slender octagonal 
shafts, now boarded up and painted. 1 he whole was surmounted by a moulded 
rail. The doorway was square-headed, and the stalls right and left of it, of 
the bishop and the prior, seem to have had canopies with can ed figures of 
angels. There was no tower over the crossing until late in the thirteenth century, 
and soon alter that was built the western lace of the pulpitiim was reconstructed 
in stone, with a moulded doorway in the middle and a recess for an altar under its 
northern half, i he southern hall probably contained the stair to the loft. The 
screen now has a flight of ten steps Irom the crossing up to the doorway, and 
its old plain iront has been covered with modern imagery, but originally the 
steps probably formed a platform across its width, as at Canterbury. 

When the tower was built preparations were made for a tall stone screen 
athuait its western arch, which accordingly has the bases of its shafts stopped 
at the level of the top of the screen. Against the screen, which represented an 
earlier one, probably on the same line, stood the parish altar of St. Nicholas. 

1 his altar is named in a charter of 1107 and remained in the nave until 1423 
when, following upon the usual quarrel, it was transferred into a new church for 
the parishioners which was built outside. After this there is no further record 
ol a nave altar and it is possible that the screen was removed at the same time. 
Hencefoi th the rood seems to have stood upon a loft in front of the large arched 
recess in the north transept, and various wills from 14S0 onwards refer to it 

I lie altar within tins recess was known as the rood altar and later as the altar of 
J esus. 
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The only other wooden pul pit mu except the one at Carlisle,, of which 
I have no notes, is that under the eastern arch of the crossing of the priory 
church of Hexham (fig. 13). It is of late fifteenth or early sixteenth century date, 
being the recorded work ot prior Thomas Smithson ( 14^ji -151 ^4>, and has to the 
front five compartments, the middlemost of which forms the entry to the quire. 
This is flanked by the other compartments, which stand upon a stone plinth 



By ffrmisxwn of Mr. Aymrr VMkmct, F S-A* 

Fig. 13. Hexham Priory Church : west face of the wooden pulpitum^ before recent mutilations. 


and are panelled as to their lower parts and have elaborate flamboyant tracery 
above. Over the compartments is a groined cove carrying the front of the loft, 
which has a continuous row of twenty-one canopied housings for images, all 
now gone. The loft down to [859 was reached at either end by a stone vice, 
but neither is now standing. The loft was originally 8 ft. wide with a panelled 
front coved out towards the quire, with a polygonal bay in the middle like 
the screens at Lincoln and Tattershall. The total height was 17 ft, and the 
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depth 5* ft M but in recent years these dimensions have been altered to make 
more room lor the organ. The whole pulpit uni was richly decorated with 
painting and gilding, remains of which may still be seen. 

Both screen and loft have suffered drastic treatment at the hands of the 
* restorers , as may be gathered, first, from the descriptions and illustrations in 
Mr, . C. Hodgess fine monograph on the church,' and secondty from a paper 
by Mr. Aymer Yallance on ‘The Pulpitum and Rood-Screen in Monastic and 
Cathedral Church® in the / nutsac/ions of the St. Punt's Pccfesiologicol Society,- 

Whether there was a nave in being at the suppression of the priory, and 
whether it contained a roodscreen or parish altar, are questions that I have not 
}et been aide to solve, but apparently the parish church was a separate building 
to the south-east. I here is, however, preserved in the priorv church a series 
of painted and traeeried panels, with five others at a higher level breaking forth 
pulpit-wise, of late fifteenth-century work, which is called 'the old pulpit'. It 
is 15J ft long, and in a plan made by John Carter about 1780 is shown standing 
against the wall then blocking the east end of the nave. 1 It is suspiciously like 
the upper part of a roodscreen. 

Of cases where only the western screen is left, mention has already been 
made of that at Crowland. Reference may, however, also be made to those at 
Boxgrove, Tynemouth, and Dunstable, as well as to the peculiar example at 
Wymondham. The western screen is also left at Waltham Holy Cross and a few 
other places. 

1 he parish church of Boxgrove was given in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century to a small priory of Black Monks brought hither from the abbey of 
Lessay in Normandy, who seem to have begun to the east of it a cruciform 
church. The work was resumed after a considerable interval late in the centurv. 
when the tower was carried up on new piers and the parish church rebuilt to 
form the nave. I11 the middle of the thirteenth century the priory church was 
greatly enlarged by a rebuilding of all east of the transepts. 

The monks' quire was probably at first under the tower, with the pulpitum 
in the fiist bay ol the nave, and the roodscreen between the second pair of piers. 
W hen the eastern arm was rebuilt the quire was moved into it, and the pulpitum 
re-erected under the eastern arch of the tower. But the roodscreen, being the 
barrier between the monks and the parishioners, kept its place in the nave. 
Alter the Supptessiun the grantee, Lord La Warr, seems to have transferred 
tiie monastic church to the parishioners, who thereupon continued the rood- 
scieen wall up to the vault and pulled down their own church west of it. It 

C. C. 1 lodges, f he Abbey Church 0/llexhant { i888j, 47, 48, and pis. 43 6, 

* V 6 L vi, 185-200. 

a Hodges, op. at, 47 and pis. 47, 48, 
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thus happens that the rood screen forms the lower part of the present west wall 
of the church (fig. 14). 1 have not seen it for some years, but it has a round- 

headed doorway at each end and the altar space between has a recess in the wall 
right and left of it (fig. 14). The wall is apparently of the twelfth century. In 
line with it across the south aisle (there is no aisle to the north) is another wall 



Jug. 14. Boagtwe Priory Church the madserraru face, 

closing up the arch, but with a fourteenth-century doorway in the middle (now 
blocked). 

About 1195 the priory church of Tynemouth in Northumberland, which 
had till then consisted of an apsidai presbytery with ambulatory and chapels, 
a tower and transepts, and a nave with aisles, was considerably enlarged and 
extended east of the crossing. The quire seems at first to have been in the 
nave, but was now moved into the new work and the pttipiium set up in the 
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eastern arch of the tower. The line of the roodscrcen was also moved east¬ 
wards. but only to the west side of the tower, where the new screen yet stands 
in the middle of the ruins of the church. It is a thin wall of stone, of no great 
height, showing to the west a plain surface against which the nave altar stood, 
with a round-headed doorway right and left. On the eastern face the doorways 
have segmental rear arches with dog-tooth ornament, and between them is an 
arcade of five narrow pointed arches carried by detached shafts (now gone) 
with carved capitals and moulded bases, standing upon a bench-table. The 
wall is surmounted by a string-course with dog-tooth ornament, and has raised 
upon it the remains of a rubble wall, probably to form a division between the 
monks church and the parish church in the nave. 1 There are no traces of the 
puipHnm . 

The roodscrcen that formed the division between the parish church and 
that of the Black Canons at Dunstable in Bedfordshire was fully described and 
illustrated by Mr, Worthington G. Smith in a paper communicated to the 
Society in 1910 and published in its Proceedings} It is therefore only necessary 
to repeat that it is a stone wall which has towards the nave interesting traces 
and remains of the altar and its reredos, with the usual flanking doorways, all 
of late fourteenth-century date. The wooden fence-screen to the nave altar, 
though largely 1 restoredis also preserved, and has lately been moved back from 
the west end of the church to its probable original place. 

The screen arrangements in the priory church of Wymondham were some¬ 
what unusual. The twelfth-century tower over the crossing seems either to 
have collapsed or been taken down early in the fifteenth century, and in its 
stead a new tower was built directly over the retroquire, which occupied the 
first three bays of the nave. The north and south walls of this new steeple were 
formed by walling up all the openings of arcade, triforlum, and clerestory, and 
then bu ilding u p a square tower su rmou nted by an octagonal bel fry. The eastern 
side of this rested upon a lofty arch spanning the church, and the western side 
upon a solid wall starting from the floor. This wall is perfectly bare for the 
whole height towards the nave, and the altar that stood against it was flanked, 
as far apart as possible, by two very small and narrow doorways opening east¬ 
wards. This thick western wall of the tower thus forms the roodscreen! ’ There 
are now no remains of the pulpit urn. it apparently stood, not under the eastern 
arch of the new tower, but a few feet to the eastward in its original place on 
the west side of the old crossing. The present tower arch has a number of 

1 See a paper by Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., on ‘ The Priory Church of St. Mary' and 
St Oswin, Tynemouth, Northumberland', in The Anhatologkal Journal, Ixvii, 1-50, 

* 2nd S. xxiii, 151-7. 

■ See the plan of the church hi Arthaeoiogin, xxvi, pi. xxx, opp. p. 292. 
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holes drilled at regular intervals for some way up on the inner faces, as if lot 
the insertion of a metal grate or enterclose to altars against th e pulpit nm, but it 
is uncertain if this was actually fixed. 

The next class of screen consisted ol two parallel walls, with the ret require 
that formed the intervening bay roofed or ceiled over to form the put pit um and 
rood loft. The eastern wall had the quire entry in the middle, but the western 
wall had two doorways, one at each end, with the nave altar between them on 
its front. Above the screen was the great rood. 

From the earliest example that can be described having been at Ely, screens 
of this form may be said to belong to the Ely class. 

The monastical church of Ely was begun by abbot Simeon (1081-03), con \ 
tinued by his successor, and finished in the days ot the third ol the bishops oi 
Ely, Geoffrey Ridel (1174-89). 

The stalls of the monks extended under the middle tower and into the first 
bay of the nave, and there abutted against a pulpitum which tilled the second 
bay and had the cloister entrance directly to the south.' The put pita m in 
question is that which forms the main subject of this paper (pi IX). 

The western face of the screen was of stone, and had the altar of the Holy 
Cross in the middle, with the procession doors on either side. Before this 
altar the second bishop, Nigellus or Neel, was buried in 1169, and not improbably 
the screen was set up early in his episcopate, which began in 1133. 

The front of the screen had other screens, also of stone, in line with it across 
the aisles,* and the altar was protected by screens within the flanking arches 
and by another in front of it between the next or third pair of piers. 

The altar of the Holy Cross is mentioned in the sacrists account for 
1291-2, and served as the altar of the parish of St. Peter until 1360, when, in con¬ 
sequence of the usual discoid produced by the simultaneous performance of the 
monastic and parish offices within so short a distance of each other, a separate 
church was built for the parishioners against the north wall of the nave (since 
destroyed). In the record of its consecration by bishop Simon Langham (1362 
66) it is called the church of St. Cross. But the altar in the nave remained, and 
is referred to in later accounts as attare ad crueem. 

The piilpiittm , or at any rate the western face of it, escaped destruction when 
the middle tower collapsed in February 1321-2, but the plan of the church pub¬ 
lished by Browne Willis in 1^30 suggests that the castoin side hud undergone 
alteration when the new stalls were set up in the octagon, since they abut 
against it in an unusual way. The same plan shows a vice in each end of the 
retroquirc, but differing in size and form, and apparently a row of posts behind 

i There was however, as at Durham, an earlier cloister entrance into the south transept. 

* There are housings for images which were connected with these on the pillars in both aisles. 
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the west wall. The posts were probably lor the greater security of the organ 
that stood upon the loft, but they may have been connected with the seats placed 
in the western part of the loft for the bishop, dean, and prebendaries, when 
sermons were preached in the nave. This may also explain why there were two 
stairways up to the loft. 

The pnipitum as shown in Browne Willis’s plan remained in place until 


f ig. My Cnihcdrti] Church: part of B. Willis’s plan showing ihc puatbns of quirt and pulpftnm down to 1770, 

1770, when the stalls were moved eastwards into the presbytery. The screen 
was not however moved with them, but taken down and broken up. 

James Essex, the architect responsible for this unwarr an table act of bar¬ 
barism, made, as has already been noted, a number of sketches of parts of the 
scieen before its destruction, Irom which it has been possible to restore it on 
papei (pi. IX). Essex also wrote a description of the screen for Mr. James 
Bent hams History of Ely in which he says: 

Thu I rout ol it was a solid wall, pierced with three doors, and decorated with 
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small pillars and feint arches, behind [?above] which was a low arcade which supported 
the rood loft, the walls or battlements of which are composed of open-work of little 
pillars and circles. The way up to this gallery was by a stone staircase, on the north 
side, still remaining. 1 

From the limits of the limewash on the piers, which was not added until 
after the pulpitum had been set up, it can be seen that the front wall stood 
immediately to the west of the vaulting shafts, with its face almost flush with the 
inner shafts of the nave arches, and that it was 2 ft. 6 in. thick. Its extreme 
width was 32 ft. 9 in. and its height from the floor 14 ft. 6 in. 

According to Essex's sketches (pi. X) the wall had a plain base or plinth of 
masonry, upon which stood the arcade and doorways. The large middle open i ng 
is shown cut down to the floor to form the quire entry, but the two side openings 
retain their original level. The altar platform must therefore have extended in 
front of and beyond them and was perhaps two steps high. The middle opening 
was like a tall doorway of three orders and 4’ ft span. Originally however it 
must have been a recess, in front of or within which stood the altar of Molv 
Cross, and its narrowness is quite in accord with what is known of the size of 
twelfth-century altars. The recess was flanked by two tall and narrow stilted 
arches, with shallow niches of half their height at the back, and beyond them 
were the rood doorways. These were 2 ft. 10 in. wide, and 63 ft. from the sill 
to the springing. The outer arch had apparently a plain roll resting on grooved 
shafts, but there was an inner arch springing horn square jambs with capitals 
like the outer shafts. This inner arch was segmental, with a single row of 
voussoirs joggled together, and the space above was filled in, tympanum fashion, 
with squared blocks of opus retkttlaium set lozenge wise." From the rood doors 
to the vertical member next the piers the wall space at each end was covered 
by two tall and round-headed 'feint arches'as Essex calls them. The outer 
member of the altar recess seems from his sketch to have been carved with two 
concentric rows of zigzag mouldings. 

At about ii* ft. from the floor was the open parapet to the loft It was 
just 3 ft. high and consisted of a row of thirteen pierced and moulded quatre- 
foils, alternating with small clustered shafts. These stood upon a string-course 
with zigzag moulding, and along the top edge was a similar moulded string-course, 
but of different pattern. This parapet may be of later date than the screen 
which it surmounts. 

* James Bcntham, History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Ely, 2nd edition (Norwich, 

18121, Addenda, 3, 

* In the north aisle of the infirmary hall at Ely is a doorway with similarly joggled lintel and 
a tympanum filled in with opus reticulatum of somewhat unusual pattern. But apparently it is of some¬ 
what later date than the pulpitum and has an outer moulding like that used by the builders of the 
added stage of the Galilee. 
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The nave altar probably survived the suppression of the monastery, but 
was afterwards removed, its platform taken away, and the recess opened out 
to form a more convenient quire entry than the smaller side doors. Whether 
these were then walled up is not known; Browne Willis shows them as open. 

Of the same class as the Ely pttlpifum, and apparently of even earlier date, 
was that at Winchester. 

Here the quire, as it does yet, extended under the tower and into the nave, 
where the stalls abutted on a pulpitmn filling- the second bay. Owing however 
to the crypt that underlies presbytery and quire, the pul pitum stood upon a 
raised platform, with steps at each end up to the retroquire, and others, now in 
two series of four, from the nave altar down to the nave level. The cloister door¬ 
way opened directly opposite the retroquire. 

From the existing state of the nave piers north and south of the platform it 
is clear that the pulpit inn was a contemporary work with them. 

According to Rudborne, bishop Walkelin, the first builder, 1070—1097-8, 
was buried 'in navi ecclesie ad gradus sub pulpito in quo’, he notes, ‘erigitur 
crux argentea raagna Stigandi archiepiscopi cum duabus imaginibus argenteis 
inagnis, ad pedes videlicet Willelmi Gyffard quondam Wyntoniensis episcopi 
who succeeded Walkelin and died in 1128-9. 

The Amiaks of Winchester also relate how Stigand ‘ de donis Emme regine 
condidit magnam emeem cum duabus imaginibus. scilicet Marie et Johannis, et 
illas cum trabe vestita auro et argento copiose dedit Wintoniensi ecclesie '. 

The eleventh-century pnlpitnm seems to have survived the great alterations 
made by William of Wykeham,and continued down to the reign oi k i ng Charles I, 
when it was superseded by a classical screen wall designed by Inigo Jones 
with bronze effigies by Le Sueur, completed in 1639, of king fames \ and king 
Charles I. 1 This was removed in 1S20 and replaced by"a ‘Gothic’ screen 
designed by Mr. Gar belt, on which however the images of the kings were re¬ 
tained This screen in its turn was destroyed by Sir G. G. Scott and a new 
thing, copied from the fourteenth-century stall canopies, erected behind the 
returned stalls. The images were then set up on either side of the great west 
door,* where they still remain. The pieces of the 1 nigo Jones screen, after lying 
for years in the triforium, were offered in February 1909 to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Winchester, 8 but were then too fragmentary to be used, and the 

1 Sec the engraving in Britton's Cathedral Antiquities, iii, Winchester, pi, x, and the facsimile of 
Inigo Jones’s original design in 77 /c Architectural Revicu\ xxix, 130. It is interesting to note this 
late survival of the traditional decoration of a pulpitum with images of kings. 

1 A similar treatment was meted out to a fine classical organ screen in Beverley Minster by 
Sir Gilbert Scott- It had upon it leaden images of king Athebtati and St. John of Beverley. 

H - See an article in Country Lift for May 23, 1909, gn ■Tampering with Ancient Buildings, IV 
(p. 747), where the successive screens are illustrated. 
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doorway eventually found its way to Cambridge, where it has been built up in 
the new Museum of Archaeology. 

Stigand’s silver rood also existed down to the Suppression, and is thus 
described in an undated inventory of that time: 

Item in y e body of church a gret crosse and the image of Christ & marie & 
John being of plate silver and partlye gilt. 1 

Concerning the dedication of the nave altar, and the various transverse and 
protecting screens in connexion with it, no information at present is forthcoming. 

The only example of the Ely class of screen now standing is at St. Albans. 
Here the whole church seems to have been built by abbot Paul of Caen, who 
ruled from 1077 to 1093, and it was hallowed in 1115. 

The quire of the monks occupied the space under the great tower and two 
bays of the nave, a position it always retained despite later changes east and 
west. The stalls abutted against a pulpihmi filling the third bay. This had 
against it a rood altar, hallowed by Godfrey bishop of St. Asaph in 1163 or 1 *64. 

Early in the thirteenth century the pulp:tun? seems to have been rebuilt for 
reasons which are set forth in the Gcsta Abba turn : 

In the time of abbot William of Trumpington [1214 -35] when master Walter ol 
Colchester, then sacrist, an unrivalled painter and sculptor, had completed a loft in 
the middle of the church with its great Cross and Mary and John, and other carvings 
and suitable structures at the cost of the sacristy, but without sparing his own labour, 
abbot William himself solemnly removed the shrine w T ith the relics of blessed 
Amphibalus and his friends, from the spot where it had formerly been placed, that 
is to say, near the high altar close to the shrine of St. Alban on the north side, unto 
the place in the middle of the church which is enclosed by an iron latticed railing, a 
most beautiful altar being made there with a table and superaltar painted at great 
cost. And he caused the altar solemnly to be dedicated in honour of the Holy 
Cross, because it had before been the Holy Cross, and in honour of St Amphibalus 
and his friends, because their bodies rest there, by John bishop of Ardfert 11215-21).* 
And by him he caused the great Rood placed over that altar with its images fi. e. 
St Mary and St John) to be hallowed. 

I11 1323 part of the south side of the nave fell down, and apparently involved 
the pulpit tan in its ruin. The rebuilding of the arcade was finished about 1345, 
under abbot Michael of Mentmore, tor whom 

Dan Hugh archbishop of Damascus hallowed three altars in the south part 
of the church newly builded, namely of St. Mary, of St. Thomas archbishop of 
Canterbury and St. Oswin, and of St Benet and other doctors. 

1 C.C.C. Camb. MS. CXI. 355. 

* Mr. C. R. Peers thinks that this puipilutn was begun in the time of abbot John of the Cell 
{(195-12141, as a gift to the altar of the lloly Cross and St. Amphibalus of iso 0 is mentioned in 
Coil. MS. Julius in. 33 {Victoria County Histories, Herts ., ii, 485b 

VOL. LXVIII, * 
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l here are reasons for supposing that these altars stood severally under the 
three westernmost of the newly built arches. 

Following on this work' came the existing front of a new pttlpUuw (fig. 16). 
It is about 3 tt. thick and built of clunch, and has in the middle a row of niches for 
images as a reredos to the altar, with a canopied lavatory at the south end. 
Above the reredos is a range of seven canopied housings for more images. 



Pkofa, Chtrty &-* Col, St. 

Fig* a6. St. Alboas Abbey Church: the {wlfiium nr n*>dl screen, west face- 


Right and left of the altar are the rood doorways. These are set within square- 
headed recesses, and have pointed heads with carved spandrels: they still retain 
their richly carved and panelled wooden doors. Over each doorway is a row 
of four panels in eusped heads, and beyond them was similar panelling below for 
half the height and then two more housings above like those over the altar. At 
the north end this arrangement was disturbed by prolonging the wall northwards 
and inserting a reredos with groined canopy in place of the panelling. Two more, 
but taller, niches have been added beyond the original two* and another of the 
first type at the end, making an uneven group of five. The whole height is about 
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20 ft., and it is finished along the top by an ornamental cornice and cresting. 
The eastern face is covered with panelling, 

Dr. Nicholson in his guide-book to the abbey church states that' when the 
present door of this aisle was laid, a wall was found running in a continuous line 



Fijf, tj. St, Albans Abbey Church : plnn «it the <jnins tmrl pulpitmii, [From the plan iy John Garter, huWahttl by the 

Society of Ah tiffnarifi in tUto, with thr quire atmngf.mtutt, tic, added.) 


with St. Cutbbert’s screen [as it was miscalled in his day] across the aisle, and 
three feet thick. It was formed of Roman brick and dint and lay upon the bed 
of an old flooring seventeen inches below the present level * There must like¬ 
wise have been a screen across the north aisle, but for this there is no historical 
evidence. 


1 Second Edition, 1857* p. 64, 
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Most of the plans of the church down to Lord Grimthorpes destructive 
* restoration 1 show two ancient steps that formed lhe platform on which the pul¬ 
pit tan stood (fig. i y). They crossed the nave and its aisles just east of abbot Paul's 
fourth pier, but are now represented by three modem steps on the western side 
of the pier. 

In the Annals of John Amundesham, who flourished during the Hrst quarter 
of the fifteenth century, is the following note: 

In the body of the church are three altars placed in order before the Holy Cross 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary; of all the Apostles, Confessors, and of St. 
Benet, and of St. Thomas the Martyr and St. Oswin, which altars were removed 
and reverently placed as we sec by the care of Dan Thomas Hougton formerly 
sacrist of this church, who out of devotion of the Holy Cross caused the Rood Mary 
and John to be painted curiously .. , and the three altars under the aforesaid Cross 
were hallowed by the bishop 1 Horrensis’. of the kingdom of Hungary, in the time 
of Dan William Hey worth abbot 1 [1401-20], 

This entry seems to imply that the three altars hallowed about 1345 by the 
archbishop of Damascus were removed early in the fifteenth century from beneath 
the arcade and set up in a row against the new pit (piin tn \ but there is some ques¬ 
tion as to their order. John Amundesham uses the word seriatim, which would 
place the altar of our Lady under the enriched reredos to the north, the altar of 
St. Benet in the place of the rood altar in the middle, and that of St. Thomas and 
St. Oswin to the south, probably under the arch, so as to leave the aisle free for 
processions. 

But in a preceding description of the altars and monuments in the church 
brother John notes the hurying-places of certain monks' in the nave within the 
enclosure there very near to the altar of the Holy Cross '. If therefore the cross 
altar had been set up against the new pnipitnm we must place the altar of our 
Lady in the north aisle against a screen now destroyed, and St. Bcnct's altar 
under the reredos; or else regard the latter as merged in the Holy Cross altar. 
Other writers have formed different conclusions as to the number and positions 
of the altars, but so far as this paper is concerned the point is not material 

1 ‘In corpore Ecelesie sunt tria altaria comm Sancta Cruce seriatim situate in honorem Reate 
V irginia Marie omnium Apostolorum Confessorum Sancuquc Benedicts Saticti Thome Martvris ct 
Sancti Oswini que altaria amota fuerunt et ibidem pmut cemirmis reverenter locata per iodustriam 
Domini Thome Hougton quondam Sacriste huius ecdcsie qut ub devotionem Sancte Cruris Cruci- 
Jixum Mariam et Iohanncm curiose depingi fecit. 

‘ Et ibidem altare corrttn ymagine Reate Marie Virginia diligentia et sumptibus Fratris Willelmi 
VYj'fitershull Eleemosynarii huius monasterii ereetum directum et Eoto suo tempore honorabiliter 
sustentattim . * . et consetrata fuere tria altaria sub Cruee prescript per Horrensem Epistopum 
regni Hungarie tempore Domini Willelmi Ucywurthc Abbalis.' John Amundesham, stnna/es 
Monasterii Saudi Alba it i (R. S. 681, i, 448, 
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The enclosure referred to by brother John may have been a restoration ot 
the latticed iron railing already mentioned. 

The oeIv later history of tile St. Albans pn/pi/ttm that need be cited is con¬ 
nected with the organs. 

Among the works belonging to the 
first abbacy of John of Wheathampstead 
(1420-40) the following are recorded : 

Within the quire : 

And in making of a pair of organs 

/17. 6 s. S(t 

And on a certain wooden structure 
for the placing of the organs and 
reading of the lessons (beside 
sums given by the brethren) ,£43. 35. 

The abbots register also says that 

he caused to be made a certain pair of 
organs than which it is thought none could 
easily be found more beautiful to be seen 
or sweeter to be heard or more curious in 
workmanship in any monastery within all 
this realm. 1 

That the organs and the reading-desk 
were set up. in the loft of the pit ipit tun seems 
proved by a curious feature which has been 
described by the Bucklers and Mr. N'eale 
in their respective works on the abbey 
church (see fig. 18). 

The Bucklers seem to have conceived 
totally wrong views as to the purpose and 
construction of the loft, and supposed that 
it was surmounted by the bed-chamber 
which was actually built over St. CuthHerts chapel in the hostry. Access to it, 
they state, 



Fig. tS. St, Albans Abbey Church: dflvatton cil 
tmahcrctl bay of the nnvc B anti pirn -pf the triformrn t 
wie]> farmer remains o\ the organ arrangements. 
[From drawings fy Jam r; Niah mut thr bmlhrrs 
BuchkrJi 


1 1 Infra chorum 

Tut in factura untus parts organoriini. xvij. ii. vi.s. viij. d. 

Item in quadpttn fabrics lii^nea pro posicione organorum et lee turn leccionum prefer peeumas 
a fiat rib us datas, xlitj.li. iij. s. iij.d. ob. 1 Arundel MS. 34, f 6B (old numbering). 

' J Fieri fecit cjuoddam par organorum quo aut visu puldirius, aut auditu suavius, aut citriosum 
magis in opere, non putatur posse de faeilt in aliquo Monnsterio infra totum istud regnum reperm/ 
f / 'hcathamf>$kad (R. S. 28 6| f 432. 
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was gained by means of the staircase in the angle of the South transept, thence 
along the triforium, and through the arch in the third bay on the South side; and 
in connexion with this part of the subject it may be observed as curious, that the 
corresponding arch in the tri fori urn on the opposite side was walled up with masonry 
in order to cut off all communication with the gallery, the recess being towards the 
loft, and the wall pierced in the upper part with a narrow cross-loop, which on the 
inside is splayed to the angles of a square aperture. 

The floor of the chamber was 3.1 feet above the pavement of the church, and laid 
upon seven joists, each 8 inches in width and 7 in thickness, mortised into a plate of 
oak which still remains at the back of the recess, as well as another of nearly the 
same scantling fixed on the outer edge of the sill of the arch of the triforium, Two 
beams, about 7 feet apart and 8J feet from the floor, extended across and supported 
the roof, and over these were moulded cornices, of which fragments remain. The 
interior width appears to have been i2 feet. 1 

A plan of the arrangement and the elevation of the bay arc given later. - 
Mr. Neale devotes half his plate 28 to an elevation of the same bay, upon 
which he notes; 

This bay is almost in its original condition. The whole of the bays of the Nave 
and Choir no doubt resembled this. 

The Rood Loft extended across the Choir just to the East of the existing Holy 
Rood Screen opposite this bay. At the back of Triforium Arcade is a longitudinal 
beam, with two mortices in its vertical face. Into these mortices cross-beams were 
fixed, which being supported on a beam laid on the South edge of the wall, projected 
into the Choir to carry the Loft. The angle of the Ground-story pier was probably 
cut away to make room for the staircase up to the Loft. 

Mr. Neale goes on to suggest that ‘perhaps the organs given by [ohn <le 
Whcthamstcde during his first Abbacy were placed opposite this Triforium bay *, 
and that 1 some wooden structure existing here at the end of the fifteenth century 
influenced the fate of the baywhich, he adds, has 1 no window inserted in it, as in 
the rest of the Triforium Arcade', but ‘a thin wall [that with the loop] was built 
up at the back of the recess when the high-pitched roof was removed V 

The wall with the loop unhappily went the way of many other precious 
relics during the destructive works of the nineteenth century: but there is little 
doubt that the recess of which it formed the back contained part of abbot Johns 
new organs, i he rest of the machine must have stood upon the loft. The floor 
of this was about 15 ft. from the pavement or only half the height up of the 


1 J. C. buckler and C. A. Buckler. A History of the Architecture of the Abbey Church of St. Alban, 
with spci iai reference to the Norman Structure 1 London, 1847), 67, 68, 

* Ibid, facing 141, 

n James Neale, 7 he Abbey Chur eh of Saitti Alban, Hertfordshire I London, 18771,25. 
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triforium level, and was reached by a vice or stair built up against the pier under 
its north-west corner, as suggested by Mr, Neale (fig. 18). 

The Black Canons' church ol Haughmond Abbey in Shropshire, which was 
rebuilt in the middle of the twelfth century with an aisleless nave, had a quire 
under the crossing and extending down the nave as far as a thirteenth-century 
screen wall. This had the cloister entrance just to the west, opening into the 
retroquirc. which was formed by ceiling over the interval to a second screen 
about Si ft. west of the other. Against this second screen was the nave altar on top 
of a flight of steps. Owing to the considerable rise of the site eastwards there 
must have been other steps in either end of the retroquirc from the rood doors 
to a platform before the quire entry. 1 

We now come to the third type of screen-barner, that in which a pulfiiium 
filling up the bay west of the quire has another screen-wall a bay in front of it, 
against which the nave altar was placed. 

The object of this arrangement seems to have been the interposition of as 
much space as possible between the nave altar and the quire. 

This class is not now represented by any complete standing example, but 
from remaining component parts and the evidence derived from excavations 
there is no difficulty in reconstructing the arrangement, 

prom the earliest recorded example occurring in St. Austin's Abbey at 
Canterbury this may conveniently be called the St. Austin's type. The quire 
here was under the great tower, though there were no stalls until 1292, and the 
pulpiiitm consisted of a thin wall just west of the tower piers and a thicker wall 
parallel with it a bay to the west with the interv al roofed over and closed in by 
a wall at each end. In this interspace there were probably the stairs to the loft 
overhead, and in the middle of each cross wall was a doorway leading towards 
the quire. The next bay formed the retroquirc, and had from the first an altar 
to the south of the quire door. On the west was the thick solid wall of the rood- 
screen with the rood altar towards the nave and its two hanking doorways. In 
line with this were screens across the aisles, and that 011 the north had an altar 
against it. Putpitnm and roodscreen both stood on a platform raised several 
steps above the nave. There is nothing left to show how the nave altar was 
fenced or screened, and the foregoing description is based on the evidence of 
the strong foundations discovered during recent excavations (pi. X! X ), 

The pulpiiitm with its adjuncts at St. Austin's was the work of abbot Hugh 
Flori, who in 1091 succeeded Wydo, the abbot who completed the nave, The 
great rood had been given to the church in 1064 by arch bishop Stigand, and is 
described by Thomas of Elmham as ‘crucem magnam argento undique cobpertam 
in navi ccclcsie super pulpituin erectam \ 

1 See The Archaeological Joumai, Ixvi, 292-3. 
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In 1267 Adam Kingsnorth, chamberlain of the abbey, provided the painted 
decorations of the pul pH inn (‘com para vit picturam pulpiti *). 

I he rood altai is not named until 1224, when abbot Hugh 11 is stated to have 
been buried ‘in navi ecclesie prope altare sancte Crucis in parte boreali\ In 
j .jyb a Canterbury citizen willed to be buried in the abbey church before the 
intake of the Holy Cross in the naveand in 1501 a small bequest was left to 
the light of the Holy Cross where the mass of the Name of fesus shall be cele 
bra ted." Here we have an interesting parallel to one of the uses of the rood 
altar at Durham. 

An early thirteenth-century MS. with directions as to lights, etc., at 
St. Austin's mentions those' super trabem ad pulpitum \and 1 super le rebat ubi in 
predputs festis ewangclium legitur \* which may also have been in the pulpitum. 

1 he same authority also mentions the organs, but without any indication of 
place. 

In the abbey church of St Peter at Gloucester the quire, as at St. Austin's, 
was under the tower, and abutted against a wall just west of the tower piers' 
From this a loft extended to a thick screen between the first pair of pillars, with 
a doorway i n the middle and stairs up to the loft in i ts southern ha! f There were 
walls in line with the front across the aisles. Between the second pair of pillars, 
as the stonework shows, 1 was the roodscreen with the nave altar, and the rood' 
beam above. North of this in front of the barrier-screen in the aisle was a deep 
chapel, and south of it another of like depth, but less width, with apparently a 
passage for processions between it and the aisle wall. Under the south end of 
the retroquire was the tomb of abbot John of Wigmore, who died in 1357 and was 
buried ‘ante salutacionem beate Marie in ingrassu chori in parte australi quam 
ipse construxit cumpnlpito ibidem, ut nunc cernitur'. 

Ihe screens at Gloucester have now been reduced to an organ loft on 
the site of the pulpitum , but the old arrangement can be laid down from the plans 
published by Browne Willis in 1727, and that by John Carter issued by the Society 
ol Antiquaries eighty years later (fig. 19). Neither shows the roodscreen, but 
Browne \\ illis hits the flanking chapels, which had probably become pews, and 
a step across the church just west of them. He likewise shows the pulpitum as com¬ 
plete, with an ascent within it of lour semicircular steps up to the quire door: also 

1 Archatotogia Can dam, xxxi, +4, * 

' Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries of Saint Augustine, Canterbury, and Saint Peter IVest- 
ntuis/er, edited by Sir J*.. M. Thompson (Henry Bradshaw Society, 19041, 

' rhe second pair of piers have each a new stone inserted in the sixth course from the top, facimr 
each other and probably mark the place of the rood-beam. Above this line there is .. decided break 
in the vault, the part to east having but a rudimentary longitudinal rib, while to the west the rib is 
fully developed. he vaulting corbels are also larger and more elaborate. East of the line, too, the 
levels of the pillar bases have all been raised. 
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a shallow enclosure of some kind behind the north chapel. By Carter's time the 
chapels had gone and the pul pit am front wall been replaced by a row of posts 
carrying the organ loft. But the screens across the aisles were left, and behind 
the northern one his plan shows a flight of steps which look ancient where Willis 
Shows only an enclosure. These steps suggest that the pulpit tun loft extended 
northwards as far as the cloister doorway. By 1807 the steps had also been 



— * J| —- 1 £,~~ |J ” ~ 


Fig, T$, Gloucester Cathedral Church : plan of the quire screens. {Ajkrjolto Cork, ,r Browne II Mis .) 

changed, to two before the tjuire door, and four across the nave, on the old line 
of the pulpitum front. The steps have again been altered in recent years, 

In 1273 one of the monks, Adam of Him ley, died and on account of his holy 
life was buried * coram altari Sancte Gratis in magna ecclesia ad petitionem 
populiThis seems to refer to the rood altar, but the dedications of those north 
and south of it arc at present unknown. 
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As there are no marks of a fence-screen upon the pillars, the nave altar was 
probably guarded by a grate or enterclose, as at Durham, 

The arrangement at Malmesbury resembled that at St Austin s and had the 
quire under the great tower, f he stalls abutted westwards against a thin wall with 
a doorway in the middle ; this still exists and is temp, king Heniy VII as shown 
l>y his arms, 1 he bay west was roofed over from the wall to a ligh t stone screen 
which was continued across the aisles. The middle part of this has gone, but 
the aisle sections remain, with doorways through them. The two bays in front 
formed the retroqmre, which was enclosed westwards by the roodsc'reen with 
the nave altar between the third pair of piers: there were also screens in line 
au OSS the aisles, with chapels filling the bay before them. The line of the rood- 
screen is indicated by the little stone closet for the organs that served it, which 
projects from the tnfonum on the south side. There must have been a fence- 
screenol some sort before the nave altar, but as there are no marks of one upon 

- V P‘ 11 probably an enterclose. as at Durham, with a way past each 
side to the rood doors, 1 r 

The Arroasian Canons’ church of Lilleshall Abbey in Shropshire had a 
curious arrangement of screens. 

The quire here was from the beginning under the crossing and returned on 
he u cst against a stone pit lpit am, 6 ft. 2 i n. thick, of the twelfth century. This had 
X‘cn provided for from the first, as well as the stone walls that backed the stalls 
and stood at the cast end of an aisleless nave which had in the first bay the 
cloister doorway, and opposite it another into a porch or entry into the north 
transept. About 1330 a second screen, also of stone, but only 26} in. thick, was 
buit 23 ft. away from the pulpit am in the second bay, perhaps on the site of an 
ear her screen o! wood It had against its western face, on either side of the 
middle doorway (which was 5 ft 8 in. wide), what the Suppression inventory 
escribes as in the Body of the Church ij Altars indosyd wyth oke and over 
its hue aie the holes Jor the beam and wooden cove of 'the Rodlofte'. At 
lii t. westwards the rest oi the nave was completely cut off by a solid wall * ft 
thick and of some height, but not bonded into the side walls. Against it is an 
altar platform of three steps extending right across the nave,* and on the edge 
ol the lowest step was a wooden screen. At the west end of the nave, which 
was five bays long, was a wide arch into a western tower, also filled by a screen, 
possibly < >l stone and not wood, Just east of this screen was the western entrance 

rom the cloister, and in the north-west corner of the nave the doorway £0 a vice 
to the upper works. 

As the church was purely conventual it is difficult to see what reason there 
was for building a wall across the nave. The Suppression inventory does not 

II. Brakspear in Arthatologitt, Ixiv, 422, 424. 

* 1 he uppermost \& 7 ft 44 in. broad, the next 3 ft. 14 in., and the lowest 7 ft. 74 in. 
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throw any definite light on the matter, but it mentions 'the Chapclle of saynte 
Michaelle newe made by the abbott \ which maj- refer to the westernmost altar, 
and its recent formation might account for the barring of the usual way for the 
Sunday procession. 

At St Austin’s,. Gloucester. Malmesbury, and other places that might be 
cited, the quire was under the tower. But sometimes the stalls extended farther 



Fig, Norwich Gtthcdm) Clmrch : plan showing tlic ammjjeincnl of the scree ris-. 


west, and at Norwich the pnlpiium filled the third, and at Westminster the fourth, 
bay of the nave. 

As regards Norwich I was able to lay before the Society of Antiquaries in 
1899 the results of certain excavations which dean Lefroy had allowed me to 
make in the nave. 1 

These showed (fig. 20) that the pnlpiium was represented by the existing 
parallel walls that support the organ loft, and hud on its western face two altars 
towards the retroquire which formed the next bay. South of the retroquire was 
a chapel filling the aisle bay. 

West of the retroquire, between the fourth pair of piers, was the thin founda¬ 
tion for the roodscreen, which no doubt had against it the nave altar with its 


1 Proceedings 5. A„ 2 nd Scr. xvii, 353-63, 
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flanking doorways, the bay in front was enclosed as at Ely by screens across 
the arches on each side and by another between the tilth pair of piers, and had 
a chapel south ot it in the aisle, and under the north arch the chapel and tomb 
of Sir James Hobart (ob> 1516). 



Uig. 3L 


Westminster Alibey Cluirdi - plan lowing 1 he probable arrpngefiitint of the 51 


screens n.rid raavc utters. 


. v * h^ nave altar was originally that of the Holy Cross, but by the end of the 
thirteenth century it had become known as that of St William. In 1445 bishop 
Thomas Brouns desired in his will to be buried in the upper part of the nave 
/> -opemedium allarts sanett li tlleltm , and left 100 marks mi faciendum ciltare ante 

scpuihtrmn meant cf unnm AWedoos. Apparently the roodscreen formed the 
rereaos in question. 

I he pulpit urn can also be dated by another will, that of bishop Walter 
Lynert in 1472: 1 

„.Sepukuram meam cligo in navi ecclesie mee Cathedral is prope et ante ostium 

turn est n ° VI °^ CPIS mCI V0Catl a ^ erct Iosse prout ibidem pro sepultum mea ordina- 
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And immediately in front of and under the doorway of the pttlpUum, between 
the two altar sites, we found the bishop’s grave and coffin in 1899. 

Ever since the rebuilding of the abbey church of Westminster in the 
thirteenth century the quire has filled the first three bays of the nave; the 
fourth bay was and is filled by the pnipiiunh and the fifth bay formed the retro- 
quire. This, like Norwich, contained two altars and was enclosed between the 
fifth pair of piers by the roodscreen with the altar of the Holy Cross and the 
procession doorways. In line with the roodscreen were other scieens across 

the aisles (fig. 21). _ 

While the quire was in building in 1250-1 Edward of Westminster was 

ordered to cause 4 (the or a) great cross to be set up in the nave of the church 
of Westminster and to buy two angels in fashion ot cherubim to be placed on 
either side of that cross V The purchase of the cherubim only suggests that the 
rood was an old one removed during the quire works and now set up again. 

Certain directions in abbot Richard of Ware's Book of Customs (which was 
begun in 1266) enable the various altars in the nave to be identified with some 
degree of certainty. According to this authority the sacrist was bound to keep 
five lamps burning continually in the church: 

(i) one before the altar of Holy Cross in the nave; 

tii) another before the altar of the blessed Paul and the image of the Cruci¬ 
fied ‘to which, for the sake of devotion and to pray, and to kiss the 
feet of it, people were wont to go up by steps on one side and go 
down on the other'; 

(iii) a third before {ante) the old altar of our Lady; 

(iv) a fourth before {coram) the altar of the Holy 1 rinity; 

(v) the fifth before {coram) the altar of St. Benet. 

The place of the altar of the Holy Cross has already been noted. The altar 
of St. Paul, I think, as does Mr. Let baby, was on the puipi/um itself, and since 
there was no difficulty about two stairs to the lott, the c 1 ucifix which was 
venerated by the people was probably that set up in it by Edward of West¬ 
minster, The altars of our Lady and the Holy Trinity* would be those m the 


1 i 2 - 0 _ l ‘ Mandat urn cst Eclwardo de West mon aster io sicut Rex alias mandavit quod... 

roangnam [sic] criam crucem collocari facial in Navi cedes*; Westmonasterii et crnat duos Angdos in 
tnodiim Chembyn ex utraque parte illius emcis cotlocambs. T$ste f etc. mj die tUruaiu. Close 
Roll, 35 Henry 111 , m. 19. [1 am much indebted to Mr. M. b, Giuseppi, Kb.A., tor this extract.] 

^ Dean Robinson has called attention to a curious passage m the Customs as to the visit of the 
winn(i (or monks who had been let blood) to the altar of the Holy 1 runty. This can be explained 
quite satisfactorily if the ret require were used by the mmuh in the same manner as the Cistercians 
when extra ehorttm- Archaeotogia, Ixii, 90,91. 
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retroquire, and the former is called old because a new Lady chapel and its altar 
had been set up elsewhere since 1220. The filth altar for which the sacrist had to 
find a light, that oi St. Benet, may have been that in the aisle south of the Cross 
altar which was Later called St. Helens. There does not seem to have been any 
altar against the wall crossing the north aisle, because it was so close to the north 
doorway of the nave; and it was probably pierced by a doorway corresponding 
to the ‘ trellisdoure ’ at Durham. 

I he churches ot the White Monks formed a class quite separate from those 
oj the Black Monks and Canons, on account of the peculiar way in which they 
were used. I he eastern part contained the quire, etc., of the monks; the part 
west of the cross screens in the nave formed the quire of the lay brothers; and 
il the church had aisles, both quires were shut oft from them by continuous 
screen-walls in front of the pillars, against which the stalls were placed. For the 
public or outsiders there was no room whatever in a church of this sort. 

Some of the finest of our ruined abbey churches belonged to the Cistercians, 
.and although the screens have been pulled down in everyone, their foundations, 
or remains uncovered by excavation, or the cuts and holes for them in pillar or 
wall, enable their arrangements to be made out with some certainty. 

Owing to the characteristic short presbytery of the earlier Cistercian 
churches the monks quire was under the crossing, and often extended into one 
or two bays ol the nave; and, except at Ricvaulx, with its long eastern limb of 
later date, there is no English church in which the quire was east of the crossing. 

The monks quire was bounded westward by a wall. This was generally 
either quite thin and perhaps In some cases a wooden partition, or it was a mass 
of masonry from 5 to 7 ft. thick with the quire door in' the middle and stairs in 
its thickness to a loft above, as formerly at Tintem. 

In the latter case it formed the pulpitum . and had two altars against it, at 
Dore, Valle Cruris, and Strata Florida, and perhaps at Tintern, Waverley, and 
Colder. At Jervaulx the altars stood upon platforms and were enclosed by 
screens, which was probably the normal arrangement; the bay to the west was 
no doubt screened off to form the retroquire 

When a thin wall bounded the quire it always had another and thicker one 
ol masonry a bay west of it, 1 and the intervening space served as the retroquire 
and was ceiled over to form the loft of the pulpitum. 

At Kirks tall, Furness, Bindon, Roche, Revesby, and in probably almost 
e\ery other example ol this compound screen, it had against its western front 
a pait of enclosed platforms with altars, and at Furness and at Fountains there 
were others in the aisles as well, forming thus a row of four. J ervaulx seems 


Ai J lay less, a late example, the walls* were only 6 ft. apart. 
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Fig. 22. 


Plans afi owing the arrangements of scree ns m the Cistercian churches of Fountains, Kirkstall, 

and Jervantx. 
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also to have had a like row of four altars, but it is not clear that they were part 
of the original arrangement 1 (fig. 22). 

The ret require of a Cistercian church was an important feature, since it 
was not only the place where the old and infirm monks could sit to hear the 
serv ices, but for those who had been blooded and were released temporarily 
from full attendance in quire. When therefore the pnipitum was a simple one, 
another screen-wall stood west of the altars to enclose the retroquirc. At Clair' 
vaux in 1517 the retroquirc held thirty-four seats for those who used it, and on 
the west face of the screen-wall was an altar of the Trinity with the great rood 
above it, A like arrangement certainly existed at Fountains, and the base of 
the roodscreen and its altar was found by Mr. Roland Paul at Abbey Dorc; 
but without further evidence it is not safe to say that only one altar was the rule. 
As a matter ol tact there do not seem to have been any lay brothers after the 
Great Pestilence of 1349 in any English house of White Monks, and their quires 
were accordingly cleared away. At Fountains the nave seems henceforth to 
have been used only for processions, and there still remain under the turf the 
parallel rows of square white stones upon which the monks and novices stood 
during the station before the rood in the Sunday procession.* 

At Fountains, Buildwas, and Tintern, and apparently Furness, there is evi¬ 
dence that a pair of organs stood upon the loft of the pul pit uni. Both Fountains 
and Buildwas seem also to have had a second pair of organs in a western gallery, 
and at Meaux it is definitely recorded that in 1396 there were organa maiora in 
occidentali fine eedesie as well as organa minora in choro. 

It is not possible in the limits of this paper to describe every monastic put- 
pit urn or roodscreen which is left to us, or for which there is architectural or 
documentary evidence, but only those that illustrate the various points raised. 
This I hope has already been done. There remains however one important 
question : that of use. 

It has hitherto been assumed by most writers on the subject, including 
myself, that the pulpitum of a monastic church was used in the same way by 
monks and regular canons as the pttipitum at Salisbury or Lincoln was by the 
canons secular of those churches. But this view is not borne out by the docu¬ 
mentary evidence available, and it is also curious that no monastic pnipitum 
seems to have had arched recesses for altars in front like those at Southwell, 
Exeter, and Tattershall, which are apparently directly descended from the altar 
spaces under the Italian ambons. The way up to the loft of a monastic pidpitnm 

1 The Suppression inventory of Dieulacresse Abbey in Si a (ford shire has' jiij. alters of alebaster in 
the bodye of the churche; the cmsifyxe; xij eandlestyks of lute no before the same; j parti cion of 
tymber in the body of the churche *. Archaeotogia, xliii, 215, 

* See plan in The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, vol, xv. 
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was also usually by a circular vice, as at Ely and St Albans and Hexham, and 
probably Tewkesbury, though straight flights of steps also occur, as at l intern 
and Gloucester. But the narrow vice is against any use ot the pit!pit am in¬ 
volving a procession with tapcrers, etc., for the (rospel as at Salisbury. 

The Constitutions addressed by archbishop Lanlranc to his prior Henry 
at Canterbury contain no directions as to the reading of the Gospel or of the 
genealogy, or anything else from the pulpitum. and the pulpit um itself is not 
even mentioned. The ancient customs of the C luniac monks are equally silent. 
The White Monks, even on feasts of twelve lessons, read the Gospel from a desk 
at the altar, and apparently did not use the pulpitmn for any ceremonial purpose. 
The Black Canons, at any rate at Barnwell, read the lessons at mattins daily 
from the pul pitum, and the White Canons read the genealogy from it on (. hrist- 
mas Day. 

On the other hand, there is evidence to show that the monastic orders, 
instead of reading the Gospel from the pntpUum , used a gospel desk standing at 

or near the north end of the high altar. 

An eagle desk is so shown in the drawing of the Westminster presbytery- 
made for abbot fslips obituary roll, and it is described in the Suppression in¬ 
ventory as ‘a fair lecturne of latten be the high altar . I he corresponding Ely 
inventory also has ‘to the high altar a standyng lecture of la ten with an egle'. 
Colne Priory in Essex had in the quire in 1536 'an egle ot latten desk fashion 
for to redd the gospel at’, and Osnev Abbey near Oxford had \j dext ofbrasse 
with a Egle in the quire*. The priory of Holy Trinity at Ipswich in 1536 like¬ 
wise had in the quire ‘a deske of latten to rede the gospel! at, praysed at 20 s.i 1 
and Ixworth Priory (Suffolk) had ‘in the Churche at the high Altar a lecturne 
of latten praysed at x B /* At Christchurch, Canterbury, prior Thomas Gold- 
ston II, 1494-5—1517, * Analogium quoque sive aquilam eneam proprijs impensis 
procurari fecit *. It is entered' in the inventory of 1563 as a ‘ lectron of latten w* 
a picture of an egle’ and was probably the gospel desk, since there was also 
‘a lectron and four stoles of Iern for the rectors oi y r quier 

So far 1 have not come across any instance of an eagle desk by the attar ot 

a secular church. 

It must not however be assumed that these eagle desks were, always used 
for the reading of the Gospel. William More, prior of Worcester from 15iS to 
153S, on one of his visits to London brought thence in 1522 

Item bowjht at london ij grete dextes wyth ij egulls on to be in 3' qu\ui, the 
other to y* hj'e Awter to rede y* gospell apon with iiij candilstycks. 


for which he paid £ 15 135. ytl 

’ Suffolk Inst, of Archaeology, viii, 9 * Ibid. * 7 . * Legg and Hope, 103, r 7 6,2^ 

* John Noake, The Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester \ London, 1866), 167, and Journal of Prtor 

IVillfam More (Worcester Historical Society, 1914). *53 
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At Durham, too, kites tell us that: 

At the north end of the high altar, there was a goodly fine letteron of brasse 
where they sung the epistle and thegospcll, with a gilt pelican on the height of it. .. , 
Also thcr was lowe downe in the quere another Lettorn of hrassc (not so curiously 
wroughte)standing in the midst against the stalls... with an eagle on the height 
of it, and hir winges spread a broad wheron the monkes did lay theire bookes when 
they sung theire legends, at mattens or at other times of service. 1 

The Durham gospel pelican was an unusual form of desk, but it is paral¬ 
leled by another which happily exists in the cathedral church of Norwich and 
is used now to read the lessons from. 

Many of the monastic inventories describe not only the eagle desk, but the 
organs also as being ‘in the quire'. What this precisely means is somewhat 
uncertain. At Leighs Priory in Essex in 1536 they had ‘a pay re of orgaynes 
over the quyreThis may mean in the pu/pitum, but other places were avail¬ 
able, as the following description of the organs in the quire at Durham shows: 

There was 3 paire of organs bclonginge to the said quire for maintenance of 
gods service, and the better sdebratinge therof one of the fairest paire of the 3 did 
stand over the quire dore only opened and playd uppon at principal! feastes, the pipes 
beinge all of most fine wood, and workmanshipp verye faire partly gilted uppon the 
inside and the outside of the leaves and covers up to the topp with branches and 
flowers finely gilted with the name of Jesus gilted with gold . , . also there was 
a letterne of wood like unto a pulpit standinge and adjoyninge to the wood organs 
over the quire dore, where they had wont to singe the 9 lessons in the old time on 
principal! dayes standinge with theire faces towards the [9 altars altered to] high altar. 

The seconde paire stood on the north side of the quire beinge never playd uppon 
but when the 4 doctors of the church was read, viz. Augustine Ambrose Gregorye 
and Jerome beinge a faire paire oflarge organs called the cryers. 

The third was dayly used at ordinary sendee. 

From another and later source we learn that: 

The third pair of Organs were called the White Organs, they were placed on the 
South side of the Quire towards the Vestry house, and were most, and indeed dayly, 
used at ordinary service, in the times of Queen Elisabeth and K, James I. 

Other churches, Ely for example, had likewise more than one pair of organs 
in the quire, and the priory of St, Osyth in Essex had ‘a grete payr and a lytle 
pare of organs in the RodcloftThe description in Riles therefore shows how 
they may have been used ; it also suggests that the Durham pu/pitum was an 
organ loft which was sometimes also used for ceremonial purposes. 

There is evidence that the monastic pulpitum, like the collegiate instances 


1 Rites of Durham {op. rr/, ). 13, 14. 


* Ibid. 16, 207, ao8. 


* Ibid . 162, 399, 300. 
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already noted, sometimes contained an altar, as it undoubtedly did at Peter¬ 
borough in 1540. 

Only a few words can be said as to the screen arrangements of the Black and 
White Nuns, and of the four orders of Friars, 

So far as the available evidence goes there was little difference between 
their types of screens and those already described. 

Most nuns’ churches were under the same roof as, or attached to, parish 
churches, and although generally much smaller, had screen divisions similar to 
those of monks and canons in like case. 

The Suppression surveys of twelve small Yorkshire priories, 1 oi which all 
but one were houses of nuns, afford a few interesting details. 

In five churches of Black Nuns, besides the high altar, Ihicket had 1 ij in 
the quyre and one benethe *; Wilberfoss had * ij alters in the quere and one 
benethe', and the parish church was ‘adjoyninge to the same at the nether 
ende'; Yedingham had * the hvgh alter, and one alter in the quere, and ij in the 
churche’; Arthington, a Cluniac house,had 'a roode Loite oi tymbre’, but only 
the high altar is named; Nunkeeling had 4 a bye alter, ij alters in the quere, and 
one in body of the churche*, and it is expressly noted that it stbndith at the 
nether end of the parish churche of Nonnekclynge. and the walles and the roofe 
are allc hole of one story. .» and there are ij doorys by the hygh alter tor to go 


and come into the parish churche . 

In six churches of White Nuns, Handale had 1 a high alter, ij alters in the 
quyer, and one benethe in the quere'; Esholt had ‘a mode lofte bytwene the 
quere and the chaunccll , but only the high altar is named, \V)kcham had, 
besides the high altar, ‘ iij alters in the quyer, and ij in the body of the churche ’; 
Base cl ale had a i high alter, ij alters in the quere, and one benethe , ^ Swine, 
which was the nave of a parish church, had 'one alter in the quere, and ij alters 
benethe in the body of the churche ’; Kirkfees had a ‘ high alter, ij alters in the 

quere, and ij benethe \ . 

The twelfth church, Grosmont, was that ol a house of Grandmon tines, and 

had a 1 high alter, and ij alters in the body of [the] churche . 

It will be seen that in nine churches there were, besides the high altar, one, 
two, and in a single instance three, altars in the quire, but no hint is given as to 

their position, , , t , , , 

The two altars in the naves of four churches probably stood against a 

puipitum , with the quire entry' between them ; the single nave altar in five 
churches apparently stood against a second screen or roodloft, with the usual 

flanking doors. 


* These have been printed by Mr. William Brown, F S.A., in The Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, ix, 197 215, 321-33. 
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All the buildings concerned have unhappily been destroyed, or ‘ restored* 
out of recognition, so nothing but some future excavation can carry the matter 
any farther at present. 

Friars' churches seem usually to have had two cross walls between quire 
and nave, carried up to support a belfry or steeple like that of the Grey Friars 
at Richmond, the Grey Friars at Lynn, the Black Friars at Norwich; or in the 
churches of the Charterhouses of London and Mount Grace. 

The area beneath the steeple was entered directly from the cloister, and 
had the quire door under an eastern arch, and another door westwards into the 
nave, where it was flanked by two altars. 1 

It has not of course been possible in the foregoing paper to deal with the 
transverse screens of several important churches, on account of the difficulty 
in deciding to which group they belonged It may be easy enough to locate 
the fin/pi turn, but to discuss its character and the arrangements westwards of it 
cannot be done when the screens have been destroyed and any marks of them 
effaced. 

Thus at Tewkesbury, where the quire filled the crossing and the first bay 
of the nave, the puipitum may have been (i) a solid screen, or (ii) a loft filling 
the next bay like St Albans. This latter alternative seems the more probable, 
because another screen wall, with the nave altar against it, certainly stood 
between the second pair of piers and had other screens in line with it across 
the aisles. Behind the pillars are plain traces of the winding stairs against 
them that led up to the roodloft, and the whole arrangement stood upon an 
existing step or platform which crosses the church in the third bay. 

At Bury St. Edmunds there is definite record that, following upon the 
rebuilding of the nave, Dan Hugh the sacrist, who came into office about nSo, 

Puipitum in eedesia aedifleavit, mugna mice erecta, cum imaginibus beatae 

Mariae et S. lohannis sibi aUaterantibuV 

but nothing is known about the nave altar or any others west of the puipitum. 
The fact that the retroquire was beneath it (see mite, p. 70) suggests that the 
arrangement followed either the Ely or the St. Austin's type. 

At Worcester, despite the great extension of the church eastwards in the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century, the quire kept its original place under 
the crossing and in the first bay of the nave until after the Suppression. 

1 In 1,509 Thomas Pickering of Yorkshire willed to be buried in the Grey Friars within New¬ 
gate at London. 1 in the ambulatory before the choer \ Norik Country Wills (Surtees Soc. n6j, s, fe. 

The Suppression inventory of the White Friars’ church at Newcastle-on-Tyne has; ‘Item the 
pardosse overwhan the church and also all the pardosse aboutes the roodc chapeII which suggests 
a double screen or puipitum at the quire entry of the Ely type. Arehaeofagttx, li, 71. 

• M. R. James, On the Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury (Cambridge, 1895), 153. 
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Differences in the levels of the pier-plinths suggest that the second bay was 
filled by the pulpitum , and that the third pair of piers had the rood loft between 
them with a step west of it All the old arrangements were destroyed in 155°* 
when the quire was moved eastward of the tower, but a record of new quire- 
stalls in 1379, following the vaulting of the crossing in 1376, and the making ot 
a new pulpitnm in 1381, gives a probable date tor the earlier arrangement, 1 

At Peterborough the stalls probably occupied at first the space undci the 
crossing and the first bay of the nave, returning against a pulpitum set up during 
the last quarter of the twelfth century by abbot Benet. New stalls perhaps 
the first of a permanent character, were set up m the time oi abbot \\ alter, 

1 233-45, who gave 10 marks towards the cost and much of the timber, Leland 
records that in the days of abbot Robert Kir ton, 1496-1528, 

He set up in the Church the CruciJLverium or Rood-lott, now standing at the 
entrance of the Quire, though placed something lower than it was at its first erection. 

This remark may point to a removal of the pulpitum from the first to the second 
pair of pillars, thus addinga bay to the quire, Browne \V illis shows a thin screen 
on this line, with a thick wall across the south aisle. Between the thin pair o 
pillars, as the marks of it show, was another cross screen, and pt obably the . 
bay was ceiled over as at fily. The Suppression inventory mentions the rood- 
loft and an altar that was in it, and ‘an altar in the body of the church, whtc 

nmv have been the nave altar, . f „ 

' At St Bartholomew’s Priory in Smith field the quire, at the Suppression, 

was under the crossing and in the first bay of the nave; it abutted against 
a thirteenth-century pulpitum which evidently filled the second bay. since le 
existing east wall has corbels on its western face for the Boor ot the It. 

aU b ln conctsionl" may be pointed out that, although the difference between the 
secular and monastic transverse screen systems continued throughout, .as soon as 

t [ am indebted to Mr. Harold Brakspear for the following extracts from the Edijidorum Chmt *■ 

***■ A^o n d<^irtT K "r« r xvi : Hoc anno sacrisu. qui supra vote*. supra chorum sub novo campanil! 

w. *-» ,r un ', ? 

iafinmS ediSt Eodem anno sacrista supradiccus Ijohu Lyndseyl nova sialla in chore wait. 
A,cTm cbori t «pellarC, sanctorum Thome cl Magdalene pavimemum « modo cemuur per- 

stenvavit , - ■ t 5UDra d ictus dausuram fecit circa cape Ham beate Virginia iuxta 

* Anno infiodnq ****"£ C ^ jbi ^ Ac novum pulpitum ante chorum 

iS.. fcre *» '™ 

m choro inferius erant Jecto, ... l66 Recent discoveries of a small window and 

a doonvay m ihc tnforiu’m Icv/above the line of ihe existing pulpitum wall scam to show that al one 
lime the pulpitum filled the first and not the second bay. 


no 
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the quires were moved eastwards of the crossing - a common form of pulpitum 
came into fashion. The early type, with arched recesses for altars, as at Exeter 
and Southwell and Chichester, continued purely secular; that with its western 
face covered with housings for images is to be found not only in secular churches 
like Salisbury, Lincoln, Wells, York, and Ripon. but in canons' churches Like 
Christchurch Twynham and monastic churches like Durham and Christchurch 
at Canterbury. Screens of the Ely and St, Albans type, which formed the 
western barrier of the quire, seem also to have been decorated with imagery, 
but in the other types the pulpitum face was more or less plain, owing to its being 
masked by the other screens west of it, 

PS. Since this paper was written Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, who has 
also most obligingly looked through it in proof and suggested several valuable 
corrections, has kindly favoured me with two interesting items from episcopal 
visitations that bear on the use and arrangement of screens. 

The first concerns Thomas More, dean of the collegiate church of Irthling- 
borough in [442: 

Item quod ipse dccanus sit senio confractus et non posstt subire on era sibi m- 
cumbcncia, petit igitur in sui relevamen . . . quod ebdomodarms observe! pulpitum 
do min ids diebus dicendo prcces communes et exequendo alia ibidem exequenda. 1 

It has already been noted above that Irthlingborough apparently had a screen 
like that at Manchester which served as the collegiate pulpitum and the parish 
roodscreen, and this entry seems to point to such a use. 

The other entry is found in a visitation of the Black Canons’ prior)' of 
Laund in Leicestershire, in 1440: 

Prater lohannes Lcche . . , dicit quod mu lie res ha bent ni ini urn accessum in 
ecclesiam canonicorum intraclausuram et tantoapproximant ostio chori quod canonid 
non possunt ex ire nisi respiciendo ultum ad ultum. Petit igitur ut dcectcro non 
intrent dausuram illam sed audiant missus in navi ecelesie extra clausuram.- 

On this is founded the following injunction: 

Item quod decetero mulieres alique deprope morantes non ingrediantur dausuram 
inter navem et superiorein partem sive chorum ecelesie ad missas a ud tend as sed ita 
providcatur ut missas huiusmodi audiant in navi anted ictn. ■ 

Who the intrusive ladies were it is not easy to suggest, since the priory church 
of Laund was wholly conventual, and the parish church was some distance 
away But the quire was evidently bounded westwards by a double or com¬ 
pound arrangement of screens constituting the clausum, from whence the 
ladies were henceforth to be shut out; there was also a nave altar outside the 
clausum at which they could hear mass. 

1 Alnwick Visitation MS., f. 7, 


3 Ibid. f. 97. 


3 ibid r. 98 rf. 


v.—7 he Sarum Consuetudinary and its relation to the Cathedral Church of 
Old Sarum. By Sir William St. John Hope, L/tt.D., D.C.L. 


Read 10th May 1917* 


The suspension owing to the continuance of the Great War of all work 
upon the hill of Old Sarum, and the consequent lack of material for the usual 
report thereon, afford a useful opportunity for the discussion of certain points 
connected with the cathedral church of Sarum. 

It will be remembered that the plan of this was fully disclosed for the first 
time by the excavations of 1912-13/ and it thus became possible, also for the 
first time, to discuss the arrangements of the building as enlarged by bishop 
Roger early in the twelfth century, as well as those of the church completed and 
hallowed by bishop Osmund in 1092. 

The value and importance in the history of church building ot the plans 
then revealed were referred to in our report, but have not yet been lully appre¬ 
ciated, There was, however, another point which could not then be dealt with 
conveniently, the information as to the furniture, ornaments, and ritual uses ol 
the church which can be gleaned from contemporary documents. 

Foremost of these is the charter of bishop Osmund, dated in the year 1091, 1 
notifying to all men that, in honour of our Turd Jesus Christ and ol the most 
holy Virgin Mary, he has built his church of Sarum and instituted canons in it 
and granted to them various endowments, including the church of Sarum with 
its tithes and all other appendages, and 2! hides in the same vill. 

The second document, that known as the lustiiutio Osmundid is a recital, ol 
the same date, of the dignities and customs which bishop Osmund had instituted 
in the church of Sarum," namely a dean, a chanter or precentor, a chancellor, and 
a treasurer; archdeacons, of whom there were four; and an undefined number 
of canons two of whom were to be subdean and subchanter or succcntor respec¬ 
tively. The document also defines carefully the duties of the canons and their 

officers. 

1 Proc. xxv, 93~97r **vi, 100-117. . , 

* W. H . E-'rere, The Use of Sarum (Cambridge, 1898), i, 257. P>\d. 259. 
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For all these people, to whom have to be added the vicars, clerks, and 
choristers, a quire of some size was necessary. This must have occupied the 
space under the crossing' and extended some way down the nave of Osmund’s 
church, but the recent excavations did not disclose any traces of its arrange¬ 
ments, which had evidently been obliterated by later changes. 

The next document to be noticed is a list of the ornaments and jewels which 
Osmund gave to his church, 1 including shrines, texts, and pixes, crosses, candle¬ 
sticks, and chalices, curtains, carpets, altar-cloths, and vestments. Of these it is 
only necessary to refer to the last item, of which there were thirty-four copes, 
twenty chasubles, thirteen dalmatics, thirteen stoles, seventeen fa no ns, forty 
albes and as many amices, and eleven tunicles. There were also seven chalices 
and patens of silver-gilt, and a chalice of gold. These seven chalices and patens 
probably correspond to the number of altars, of which there were certainly five 
in the eastern part of the church and not unlikely two more in the nave. 

But the most important document of all is the well-known Consuetudinary 
of the church of Sarum. This has been printed more than once, but the only 
critical text is that edited by the Rev. Walter H. Frere, D.D., and published by 
him in 1898.* 

This document has been quoted and appealed to by a large number of 
writers, but I am not aware that it has been discussed from one very important 
point of view, namely that it refers* not to the cathedral church of Salisbury, 
but to the church of St Osmund as enlarged by bishop Roger, whose ground 
plan we have uncovered at Old Sarum. 

As Dr. Frere points out, the Consuetudinary is clearly not the work of 
St. Osmund, but is a later 1 explanation' of his Institution which has been care¬ 
fully incorporated in it, 1 

The earliest existing text is not later than the first half of the thirteenth 
century, but as Dr. Frere say's: 

Internal evidence will enable us to fix the date more precisely' as subsequent to 
1173 but anterior to 1220, for the Consuetudinary in its original form has the Martyrdom 
but no mention of the Translation of S. Thomas of Canterbury, though that event made 
such an impression at Salisbury, at any rate on the chronicler of the Sarum doings of the 
day, that he goes out of his way to mention it.* 

Dr, Frere further suggests that the Consuetudinary was possibly also 
anterior to 1 214, since the /Vova constitucio was made then and clearly' repre¬ 
sents a subsequent stage of legislation. For these and other reasons he con¬ 
cludes that 

1 Chr. Wordsworth, Ceremonies anti Processions of the cathedral church of Salisbury (Cambridge, 
1901 |y 183. 

* Of. ciL i, 1-258. * 1, xvii. 1 i, xix. 
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The Consuetudinary therefore as a whole in its original form seems to date from 
c, 1210 and to be the closing work of Richard Poore as Dean rather than his curly work 

as Bishop. 1 

Since the foundation stones of the new cathedral church at Salisbury were 
not laid until 1220, and its three eastern altars, those first set up, were not 
hallowed until 122s, we may proceed without further hesitation to examine how 
far a Consuetudinary which may approximately be dated t2io will illustrate 
the arrangements of a church that was in being then and for nearly twenty years 
after, and for use in which it must have been drawn up, in other words the 
cathedral church of < )ld Samm. 

It will perhaps dear the ground at the outset to describe and compare the 
plans of the Salisbury and Samm churches. 

The Salisbury church (plate XX i consists of an eastern limb traversed 
betwixt quire and presbytery by a transept with eastern aisle, and having to the 
cast a transverse procession way and a Trinity chapel ot three bays. 1 he ejuire 
occupies four bays, and the presbytery three bays, and there ate north and 
south aisles of nine bays overlapping the ambulatory and the Trinity chapel 
eastwards. W est of the quire is the tower, and north and south ol it tlie greatci 
transepts with eastern aisles. Beyond the tower are the nave and its aisles, 
each of ten bays* 

The most important features to be noted are the doorways. At the west 
end of the nave is the great double doorway with its shallow porch, and right 
and left of it lesser doorways into the aisles. About midway down the north 
side of the nave is another wide doorway, approached through a long porch of 
two bays, and forming the principal entrance into the church from the city. 
The north transept once had a small doorway and porch in the north gable, 
since destroyed by Wyatt, and there was a similar doorway and porch towards 
the bishop's palace at the south end of the procession way, also destroyed by 
Wyatt There is an entrance from the aisle of the south-east transept into the 
octagonal vestry* south of it * and in the west wall of the great south transept are 
two other doorways: one from the cloister, the other into the yard or court 
betwixt church and cloister. Lastly, there is another doorway into the cloister 
at the west end of the south aisle, * 

The Sarum church was only two-thirds the length of its successor at Salis¬ 
bury (plate X X1). In 1210 it had a square-ended presbytery- of three bays with 
north and south aisles, and a transverse ambulatory or procession path beyond, 
with a large eastern chapel, between two others in continuation of the aisles. *1 he 

1 1 X3C* 

1 The plan shown in pi. XX is reduced from that in Gough's Sepulchral Monument* (London, 1796), 
vol. h, p. ccc&xix, pi. xsxis, It was made before Wyatt's destructive operations, 
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quire was under the tower, which was flanked north and south by transepts of 
three bays, with eastern and western aisles. The eastern aisles, like the eastern 
transept at Salisbury, were joined on plan by a narrow bay betwixt quire and 
presbytery, and the western aisles in the same way united in a narrow bay west 
of the tower. The nave, which was of seven bays with north and south aisles, was 
that of St. Osmund's church, but had a western adjunct or galilee of later date. 
There were probably three western doorways into the church, as at Salisbury, 
but the chief entrance was in the south transept through a porch. There was 
also another but lesser doorway on the south side half-way clown the nave. 

In the north transept were three doorways, The first was in the east wall, 
at the lower end of a broad flight of steps up to the church from a large four¬ 
sided cloister that lay north of and overlapped the presbytery. The second 
doorway was in the north end of the eastern aisle, at the head of another broad 
flight of steps leading down to the vestry and treasury. These important rooms 
were disposed in a vaulted undercroft of four bays, with a middle row of stout 
pillars, and lighted by narrow windows on the north side and at the ends; it also 
contained a large well. Over this subvault was apparently the chapter-house, 
which must have been entered by a third doorway from the transept, either in 
the middle of its length or toward the west end. 

To the south of the church, and also on the north, where it extended up to 
the city wall, was the cemetery' of the lay-folk, and to the south of the presbytery 
was a narrow court forming the cemetery of the canons, as shown by the fine 
series of tombs in it It seems to have had a cross on steps near its south-east 
corner. 

It will be seen on comparing plans that at Salisbury both cloister and vestry 
are on the south, but at Old Sarum on the north; and that while the chief 
entrance at Salisbury was through the north porch, at Old Sarum it was by the 
south porch. Both churches had an important eastern chapel, but in neither 
was it that of our Lady. 

There can also be little doubt that at Old Sarum the nave and its aisles 
served as a parish church, and that all the building eastwards formed the church 
of the canons. 

The division between the two sections of the church was marked by the 
pulpit tun and rood loft, which was a solid structure of stone, 145 ft. deep, filling 
the bay west of the tower. In front of it, on a platform of two steps above the 
nave floor, were two altars, one of which was no doubt the altareparochiale or 
parish altar. There was also a third step up to the passage through the /«/- 
pit urn into the quire. In line with the front of the pulpitum there were probably 
screens shutting off the aisles from the transepts, but in later days the southern 
screen was replaced by a blocking wall against which stood a third altar. 
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The Consuetudinary begins by setting out the titles of the quad nor personae 
or chief dignitaries, namely, dean, precentor, chancellor, and treasurer; and of 
the four archdeacons, of Dorset, of Berkshire, and two tor W iltshire. The 
chapters following are devoted to a description of their duties, and of those ot 
the subdean and succentor, and to rules as to residence. 

From the chapter on the duties of the treasurer,' who \vas to keep the orna¬ 
ments and treasures of the church, and attend to all the lights, we learn that 
there was an image of the blessed Mary near the high altar, a beam over the 
altar itself, with the relics and a rood and other images upon it, and a corona 
of many candles hanging before the altar (as we find elsewhere they had at 
Exeter). The treasurer had also to find lights supra mu rum post putpitum tec- 
donum, whatever that may mean, and for the great brazen candlestick with its 
seven tapers. Mention also occu rs of the grad us chart, and ot the Easter sepulchre. 
The treasurer had also to provide a mortar [uuum mortar mm) 01 cresset every 
night throughout the year before the altar of St. Martin, and another before the 
western doors of the quire during matt ins. He had further to refresh all the 
ornaments of the church at his own expense, and to provide bread, wine, watei, 
and candles for every altar in the church, except tor the parish altar {a It are 
parochiale ). s 

The next chapter that concerns us is headed 

De Stallis Persona runt in chore eccieste Sarum. 

According to this the four chief parsons had the end stalls. In the quire 
entry at the west end the dean had the right-hand stall, the precentor that on 
the left. At the east end of the stalls the chancellor had the hist on the right 
on south side, the treasurer the opposite stall on the north. Next the dean was 
the archdeacon of Dorset, and beyond him the subdean, and next to the chancellor 
one of the archdeacons of Wilts. I he precentor had on his left the archdeacon 
of Berks, and beyond him the succentor, and the other archdeacon of Wilts was 

next to the treasurer. , . . 

The other stalls were to be occupied by the canons next to the dignitaries, 

then by the priest-vicars and clerks, and a few deacons who from age and bearing 
were allowed to stand in superior! gradtt, as it was called. 

Below this upper rank was the secunda forma for junior canons, deacons, 
and some of the choristers; and in front of all was the prima forma tor canons 
who were boys, and the rest of the choristers. 

According to the laxacto Prcbeiuiantm of 1227 the canons wcic then nlty 
in number inclusive of the dignitaries. They would apparently need twenty-five 
stalls 011 each side of the quire, and with a little ingenuity it would be easy 
to indicate how these could be arranged. It is, however, very doubtful whether 

* i, ?■ 1 '3* 
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the quire was actually fitted with stalls of any kind, and the traces o! the flooring 
uncovered in 1913 showed conclusively that the quire fittings were restricted to 
a space 5 ft. wide against the tower piers and the stone screens blocking the arches 
on either side, and that unless they stood upon the floor, there were no seats 
against the pulfitum like the returned stalls of later quires. If the gradus 
superior, as its name implies, was an upper range of seats against the quire 
enclosure, there would be no difficulty in placing twenty-five men a side in a 
length of 40 ft There is likewise room for the seats of the seatuda forma on 
the same platform, while the prima forma was probably a bench on the floor 
level. 

But there is no need for insisting upon a definite number of seats. The 
chapter De Steffis divides the canons into (1) seniors, who sat in superiorigradtt, 
(2) junior canons, whose seats were in seeitndaforma, and (3) the canon idptteri , 
or boy canons, who were in prima forma : so the places of the fifty canons 
were all over the quire. 

The quire just filled the space under the tower in the middle of the church, 
and at the east end of the seats, athwart the eastern arch of the tower, was the 
step called the gradus c/tori . This formed a platform which was probably 
reckoned as part of the quire, and north and south of it were openings 83 ft. 
wide known as the ostia presbyterii or upper entrances. From the platform there 
was another step, the gradus presbyterii, into the presbytery proper. This was 
59 ft long and 32 ft. wide, and apparently of three bays, with its pier arcades set 
upon low walls, as in the cathedral church at Salisbury. The high altar seems 
to have stood free in the middle of the first bay, upon a platform probably three 
steps above the rest of the presbytery; and over the steps, between the first pair 
of piers, would be the beam already noted with the rood and the relics. Some¬ 
where in the presbytery was a seat for the bishop, but its place is uncertain. 
North ofthe altar, under the first arch, probably stood the tomb of St Osmund, 
with the Easter sepulchre in the arch west of it, 1 anti under the first and second 
arches to the south were apparently the tombs of bishops Jocelin and Roger, 
All three tombs were moved to Salisbury by dean William de Wanda in 1226. 

In discussing the other arrangements of the church it will be well first to 
bear in mind the order as to the Sunday procession. 

The holy water having already been made in the usual way at the quire step 
(adgradum c/tori), the priest first sprinkled the high altar, and afterwards the 

1 In the statute tie officio Thesattrarii it is directed that 'in die parasceves post deposition corpus 
domini in sepulchro.duo cerei dimidie libre ad minus in thesauraria tota die ante sepukhrutn ardebunt 
As this passage stands it suggests that the Easter sepulchre was in the treasury, which would have 
been an exceptional place for it. But in two other early MSS. the preposition before thesauraria is 
He and not in, and it is evident therefore that the two wax candles were provided by the treasurer, and 
the sepulchre could accordingly have occupied its more usual place in the presbytery* 
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ministers in order, beginning with the collet I hen returning to the qtfire step, 
he stood there and sprinkled in order each ot the clerks as they came up, begin¬ 
ning" with the elders. Alter the sprinkling of the clerks* the priest sprinkled any 
lay-folk who might be standing in the presbytery. 

The Sunday procession was then marshalled in this order. First a verger 
with his rod to clear the way, next a boy in surplice carrying the holy water, the 
collet with the cross and the two taperers, and the tribuler; the subdeacon, 
deacon, and priest followed, with the rest of the cjuire in ascending order of 
dignity, ending, if he were present, with the bishop in his mitre and carrying 

his crosier. . . 

Since the main object of the Sunday procession was to visit and sprinkle 

with holy water every altar in the church, the procession went out of the presby¬ 
tery by the north doorway, and if there were altars in the north transept first 
turned thitherward to visit them. Then it faced round and went up the north 
aisle of the presbytery, across the east end by the ambulatory there, and down 
the south aisle, a pause being made in passing at each oi the eastern altars for 
the priest to sprinkle it The procession next visited the altars in the south 
transept, and continued its way down the south aisle, past the lont I per fo tries'), 
which was apparently at the west end of the church, and then returning east¬ 
wards up the nave made a station before the rood that stood above the pulpiftttu. 
After the saying of the accustomed prayers and the bidding of the bedes, and 
the sprinkling of the nave altars, the procession passed on through the pulpit tun, 
and the clerks resumed their places in quire, while the pnest said a \eisic le 
and prayer at the cjuire step. Lastly, the priest with the other ministers went 
out to and sprinkled the cemetery oi the canons, and said there the prayers for 
the dead. 

On Christmas Day and other double feasts the order of the procession was 
varied by going about the cloister before the sprinkling of the altars. Certain 
other divergencies will be noted presently. 

It is evident that for some time previous to the disuse and dismantling of 
the church this prescribed order of the processions which went round it could 
not have been carried out, owing to the blocking ot the arch between the south 
transept and the south aisle for a newly erected altar. The procession must con¬ 
sequently, after visiting the south transept altars, have crossed the quire into the 
north transept and then gone down to the font by the north aisle before turning 
up the nave for the station before the rood, Ihe date of this change can be 
discussed with the question of the places of the several altars of which there 

is record. 

The Consuetudinary deals next with the Palm Sunday procession. Leaving 
this for the present, we may pass to a further point, the manner of reading the 
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Epistle and Gospel. I have lately dealt with this at length in another paper, 1 but 
it may be useful to recall how it was done at Old Sarum. 

On Sundays and festivals the Epistle was read by the subdeacon from the 
pulpiinm or roodloft at the western end of the quire. The Gospel was also read 
troni the pulpitum, but with much more ceremony. First one of the taperers 
and one of the choristers w ent up to the loft to adorn the eagle desk there, 
probably with a hanging of some sort Then a procession was formed, 5 of the 
two taperers and the tribuler, the subdeacon carrying the book, and the deacon, 
from the altar and through the middle of the quire to the roodloft, where the 
deacon read the Gospel turned towards the north. 

On weekdays the subdeacon read the Epistle at the quire step (ad gradient 
ckortp The Gospel also was read, not from the eagle in the pulp Hum, but, still 
towards the north, from a desk in the presbytery set up there for the purpose, 
which had previously been adorned by one of the taperers. The stone socket 
apparently for this desk still remains in the door in the middle of the third bay. 

The next matter of note is the direction as to the Ash Wednesday procession, 
which is headed 

De mode processhms in capite jejunii ad jannas ecclesie? 

It directs the procession, after the distribution of the ashes, to go through the 
middle of the quire ad ostium ecclesie ausiraU, to the south door of the church, 
where the ejection of the penitents took place, and the doors were shut against 
them. 

Since this ceremony always took place at the principal door of the church, 
it is quite evident that the directions here definitely refer to Old Sarum, where 
the chief entrance was in the south transept, and not to Salisbury, where it is on 
the north of the nave. 

The same fact is brought out by the direction as to the Maundy Thursday 
procession, which begins: 

On Maundy Thursday, nones having been sung, let the procession go to the 
door of the church, as on Ash Wednesday, and let the penitents be present in the 
church porch . 4 

Here again the reference is to the south door, as well as to the porch through 
which it was approached. 

Again, in the direction as to processions to meet a king, an archbishop, the 
bishop, or a legate, the procession is to go 1 through the middle of the quire and 

1 'Quire Screens in English Churches, with special reference to the Twelfth-Century Quire 
Screen formerly in the cathedral church of Ely/ Archacotogia, Ixvfii, 43 If. 

1 In later times the cross-bearer headed the procession on festivals. a Frere, i, 138. 

* ‘lit ccna dom ini. non a cantata, eat process io ad ostium ecclesie, sieut in capite jejunii, sirttque 
presenter in atrio ecclesie pemtentes.' Frere, i, 143. 
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church and go out through the south door of the church ' to the appointed place 
ol meeting.' This obviously cannot apply to Salisbury, where the entrance 
from the city is through the north porch and the south door leads only into the 
cloister, but to Old Sarum with its main entrance in the south transept 

Another interesting question must next be discussed: namely, the position 
and identity of the various altars. 

Besides the high altar of our Lady the Consuetudinary mentions, under the 
duties of the treasurer, the altar oi St. Nicholas, before which he had to find a 
mortar nightly, and the aliare parochtalc or parish altar, for which he was not 
bound to find bread and water and candles as he did for the other altars. 
Elsewhere there are mentioned the altars of St. Stephen (twice) and the altar 
of St. Nicholas (once). 

The dedications of two other altars are recoverable from a charter of bishop 
Joscelin, c. 1179, approving an increase of the stock (start rum ) of the prebend of 
Bed win. then held by Herbert the canon, on condition 

that his prebend shall for ever be bound to find three mortars burning nightly in the 

church of Sarum : one before the altar of the Holy Cross; another beside the high 

altar before the image of St. Maty; the third before the altar of AH Saints. 

What are probably the dedications of all the altars are derivable from 
another document, an inventory of the ornaments of the church found in the 
treasury on 30th March 1214, when Abraham of Winchester was appointed 
treasurer. 5 

This inventory mentions by name the high altar (principale aliare or majus 
aliare) and the altar of St. Martin, but gives no list of their ornaments. It 
enumerates, however, ornaments for the altars of 

St. Peter, 

All Saints, 

St. Stephen, 

St Nicholas, 

St. Mary Magdalene, and 
St. Thomas the martyr. 

We therefore agai n get the names of all the altars above noted, save that 
of the Holy Cross, as well as of three others, St Peter, St. Mary Magdalene, 
and St Thomas. 

If the Holy Cross or Holy Rood altar, as I think may fairly be assumed, 
was one of the two in the nave against the pulpitum , it was probably the aliare 
paroclnak or parish altar, whose dedication is not otherwise known, and its 


1 Frere, i, 105-6. 


* Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies <md Processions, 169-182. 
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ornaments would not therefore be in the treasurer's hands because they were 
found by and in the keeping of the parish itself. 

The ornaments of the important altar of St Martin, which are also not given 
in the inventory, may have been in the hands of a special cusios, such as one of 
the sacrists, while another sacrist may have had charge of the high altar. 

Owing to there being two leaves missing after the inventory in the manu¬ 
script, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth thinks that the list is incomplete, and 
that the ornaments of at least five more altars should follow. 

My own view, however, is that the list is complete ms it stands, and that it 
gives the names of all the altars for which there were places in the church. 

Reference to the plan (plate XXI) shows that besides the high altar in the 
presbytery there were three altars in the three eastern chapels, two more in the 
nave .against the pulpitnm , and a third altar south of it There are also places 
for two other altars in the eastern aisle of the south transept thus giving a total 
of nine. There are no corresponding places in the north transept owing to the 
passage way to vestry and cloister, and any altars in that part of the church 
must have stood against the pillars. But there is no evidence of this, and as 
a matter of fact without them there arc nine altars for nine places. 

Taking them in order of the inventory, the altars of St, Peter and All Saints 
were probably in the aisle of the south transept, and those of St. Stephen and 
St. Nicholas in the side chapels at the ends of the aisles of the presbytery; 
St Mary Magdalene’s may have been the second altar against the pulpitmu, 
and St. Thomas's altar that to the south of it. It has already been suggested 
that the Holy Cross altar was also against the pulpit km, so the only altar left 
beside the high altar, whose place is fixed, is that of St. Martin, which 1 would 
place in the important middle chapel at the east front of the church. 

The altar of St, 1 homas not only comes last in the list of altars, but it was 
probably the latest set up in the church, It was clearly not in being when the 
Consuetudinary was compiled, since, as has been already shown, its erection 
blocked the prescribed route of the Sunday and other processions, but it had 
been set up by 1214, when the list of its ornaments appears in the inventory. 

The altars ol St, Stephen and St. Nicholas could not have been far apart, 
since the procession at the second evensong of Christmas is directed to go 4 to 
the altar of St Stephen from the altar of St. Nicholas ad altare sancti Stephani 
ad altari sancti Nichelait 

The importance of St. Martin's altar at the head of the church is shown in 
several ways. First, the treasurer had to provide the mortar nightly burning 
before it. I hen at the procession to the various altars on ferial days during 
Lent, it was the first altar to be visited; and on the morning of Easter Day, 

1 Frere, i, 134, 
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when the sepulchre was opened before mattins. the Blessed Sacrament was laid 
upon the high altar, and the cross taken out in procession through the south 
door of the presbytery to the altar of St. Martin. 

It may be noted that the mortars which burned nightly before the altars of 
St. Martin. Holy Cross, and All Saints, if they have been correctly located, would 
illuminate the door areas of the ambulatory behind the high altar, of the south 
transept, and of the eastern end of the nave. The treasurer had also to find a 
mortar before the doors {ante jamms) of the western doorway of the quire during 
mattins. 

In addition to the information as to the altars, there are numerous entries 
in the 121.4 inventory that incidentally throw some light upon the furniture 
and arrangements of the church. 

Thus there was a towel {tudkt) for the eagle desk {ad kctricum aquile\ a 
linen cloth worked with silk for the pulpit urn on feasts of nine lessons, and another 
linen cloth for the lectern on ferial days. 

The list of curtains ( cortine } includes 

two large curtains in the quire on the right side and the left; 

two for the cross above the high altar; 

two at the cross 'towards the new floor on the south side’ {versus novum host mm 
a parte oust rah); 

three on the north side before the vestry’ Ui parte aqmtonan ante vesftarmm ); 
two large curtains in the body of the church; 
two in the chapter house ; and 

two tor covering the crosses in Lent, probably the great rood in the nave and that 
above the high altar. 

, Among the hangings (dasselln) were 
two hanging in the quire; 

one above or over I ultra) the vestry, quod arv/ta Xoe diciim (probably because it 
bore a picture of Noah's Ark); 

one above or over (ultra) the door towards the dean’s house, {versus drnnnm decani) 
quod Join appetlatur (perhaps on account of its representing the misfortunes 
of j ob}. 

The dean's hguse has yet to be identified; the new door on the south side 
must have been either that down the nave, or one leading from the presbytery 
towards the canons' cemetery. 

The reference to the vestry as being on the north side agrees with its 
position at Old Sarum, as opposed to the southern vestry at Salisbury; and the 
mention of the chapter-house shows that it was in being in 1214- 
Other ornaments named are 

the silver crown [corona) and three silver chains with a silver dove for the Eucharist 
that hung before the high altar; 
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three palls ( pallia i ad Ires tumbas cflofterit'irdas, lor covering three tombs, probably 
those of bishops Osmund, Joscelin, and Roger, moved to Salisbury’' in 1226. 
there was also another and perhaps additional pall, ad timibam sandi Osttttttttft, 
and a thick and good one for the bishop's stall (ad siallum episetipi ); 
also three veils of silk, one for Lent, another for the Sepulchre, and the third for the 
font 

There were likewise six arks {archi), hutches, or chests, prefer trianguium, 
beside a triangular one for the copes: of which one well bound with iron, lor 
the charters and relics, was near the high altar; another was a long chest 
similarly bound with iron in which of old time the golden super-altar was kept; 
yet another iron-bound one was in the treasury; and the sixth was a coffer (cofra) 
in the vestry. 

Returning once more to the Consuetudinary we learn that on the Monday 
of the first week in Lent, at matt ins, all the crosses and images and relics, and 
the pyx (vas) containing the Eucharist, were covered or veiled until mattins on 
Easter Day. From the previous Saturday, too, until the Wednesday beiore 
Easter the silken Lenten veil was hung athwart the presbytery between the 
quire and the altar, probably on the line of the gradits presbyterii \ but it was 
raised or drawn daily during the reading of the Gospel at mass. 

There are several references to the font: in the directions tor the Sunday 
procession, which was to go by it, and for the processions to it on Easter Even 
and Easter Day; also in the directions as to baptism. It is of course not to be 
forgotten that the church, though cathedral, had previously been and continued 
to be also a parish church, 

I have left to the last the directions concerning certain processions that 
throw light on the external surroundings of the church. 

First to be noted is that on the morning of Palm Sunday, a beautiful and 
solemn ceremony typifying the triumphal entry ol our Lord into Jerusalem 
before his Passion. 

After the blessing of the floras etfrondes^ and while the hallowed branches 
were being distributed, two clerks of the second form, carrying a shrine with 
relics in which the Eucharist was hung in a pyx, went forth with a lighted 
lantern in front to a place of station, where they awaited the procession. 

The procession was marshalled in the usual order, but on this occasion with 
banners going before. It then went first about the cloister and through the 
gate {per portam) of the lay-folks cemetery to the place of station ol the shrine, 
which was to be at the easternmost part of the said cemetery. Here the special 
Gospel was read and a hymn sung by three clerks turned to the assembled 
people. 

The procession then moved on, preceded now by the shrine, its lighted 
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lantern, and the banners, to the second station, which is directed to be ■ before 
the door where the boys sing Gloria, Ians’ {ante ostium tthi filter i cmrfant Gloria, 

Ians), 



Fie, 1. Old Sanim : plan of the north-west quarter, illustrating the possible routes of the Palm Sunday, 

Asccptkra Day, and Whitsunday processions. 

Then it went on to the third station, * which is wont to be made before 
another door of the same church on the same side " {que fieri sold ante aliud 
ostium ipsins cedes ie ex eodem latere ), 
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Finally it passed on to the west door, where the procession entered the 
church under the shrine while it was held up athwart the door {ad ostium acci¬ 
dent ale, et ibi hit yet sub capsuia rcliquiarum ex transverse ostii efevata) 

Within the church the last station was made as usual before the rood, which 
was unveiled for the occasion, and then the procession continued on into the 



. twin 1 111 ''' 


Fig. 2. Plan of Old Sanim eo iUustrhic ihe routes of the Rogation-tide processions* 

quire, where the rood over the high altar was also unveiled, and so remained 
all day. 

The Palm Sunday procession at Old Sarum seems therefore to have fol¬ 
lowed this course (see fig. i): 

After traversing the cloister it apparently went out by a door in the east 
side or south-east corner of it, and crossing the east end of the church, entered 
the lay-folks cemetery, which was bounded by a wall 1 w here in was a gate, not 

1 Thu eastern line of this wall is shown in the plan with our 1912 report in Practedtugs, xxv. too. 
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far from the cross at the corner of the canons cemetery. At this cross th< < 
with the shrine had probably taken their place lor the first station, and hither 
the procession came to meet it. The second station would be before the south 
porch, from the roof of which the seven boys who were to be w 
could sine Gloria, tots, d honor. The third station would be before the small 
south door half-way down the nave, whence the procession passed on and «nm 
to the west end of the church, and entered it under the shrine throng <. 

The Rogation processions to invoke the blessing of God upon the crops, 
which have next to be considered, emphasize still more clearly the fact that ic 

Consuetudinary refers to Old Sarum and not Salisbury, 

The first of these took place on the Monday belore Holy 1 hursday, when 
mass and sext had been sung. After being ordered at the quire step, it went 
forthwith banners and relics through the quire and church and out through the 
south door to another church in the city or its suburb. 1 Here another mass was 
sung, and then the procession returned as it had come, singing the greater litany, 

which was to end at the quire step. r . , . , f ^ 

On Rogation Tuesday the procession issued torth irom the church a> before, 
hut with the banners called leo and draco preceding the other banners and the 
relics. From the church it went through the west gate of the city (see ng. 2), 
and passing round its north side, arrived at another church. Here mass was 
sung and then the procession entered the city again through the east gate, and 

so returned whence it set out. . 

On Rogation Wednesday the proceedings were done in reverse order. 

First the procession passed out of the city through the east gate to the church 
where mass was sung, and then traversing the south side of the city, returned 

to the cathedral church through the west gate. 

These processions through and around the city can apply topographically 
only to the Old Sarum site, and not to the present city of Salisbury which in 
1210 had probably not yet come into being, Ihe accompanying plan ol the 
city (pi XXI 1 ) shows that even at a later period it would be impossible tor topo¬ 
graphical reasons to carry out at Salisbury ihe directions of the Consuetudinary. 

Q n Ascension Day itself the procession, headed by the lion, the greater 
and lesser banners, and the dragon, and by the relics, went down the quire and 
nave and out through the west door of the church. Then, turning to the north, 
it made a circuit of the whole church and precinct, and returned to the church 
as on Palm Sunday through the west door. 

1 There was a church of the Holy Cross over the east gate of the city which was ordered in 
1246 to be rebuilt (see Pratttdings, xxiji, 192), and Leland states {ibid. 195) that ■ yn the est suburbe 
was a paroch chirch of S. John * 
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How the circuit was actually made is a little difficult to follow, since the 
great hal I an d oth e r bu i 1 d i ngs unco ve red in 19 1 5 effectually fear t he way. Unless 
therefore the procession went along the city wall there must have been a door¬ 
way through the mud wall that extended from the corner of the chapter-house 
subvault northwards (fig. 1). The procession could then have traversed the garden 
north of the chapter-house, and entered the cloister through the porch at its 
north-west corner, after which it could have followed the Palm Sunday route. 

The Whit-Sunday procession went round the cloister as on Christmas Day, 
and thence followed the route of the Palm Sunday procession into the atrium or 
precinct, but returned through the west door without any station on the way. 

The capital uni or chapter-ho use is mentioned several times in the Consue¬ 
tudinary, and a whole section is devoted to the order in which the bishop and 
canons and vicars were to sit in it. The inventory of 1214 also mentions two 
curtains that were iu capita to. 

The chapter-house must have been of some size, but there is no positive 
evidence tor a separate building, since chapter might easily have been held, as 
we kn o w i t was at Wells, i n th e no rth t ra n se pt B u t wh a t w as t h e large eh amber 
that certainly surmounted the massive subvault north of the transept, a chamber 
that may well have been 65 ft. long and .so ft, wide ? 11 could hardly have been 
the vestry, for which, and for the treasury too, there was ample room in its sub- 
vault The most reasonable supposition,thereforeJs that the chamber in question 
was actually the chapter-house. Exactly how it was seated is a matter of con¬ 
jecture, It contained a pulpit urn or raised desk from which the martiloge, the 
tabula , and the obits were read out, and we know that it was a place to which 
the clerks went prpcessionaUter or in procession. 

One other fact remains to be stated, that the tower in the middle of the 
church contained bells,which were under the care of the treasurer. Their number 
is not stated, but there must have been at the least three or four, since they were 
ordered to be rung in a peal or clash {classicurn) on Advent Sunday, and after 
being silent for the last three days of Lent on Easter Day morning. 

There does not seem to be any necessity for pursuing further the subject of 
this paper, nor for demonstrating that the later texts of the Customary and the 
Processionals cannot apply to the church and its surroundings whose plan we 
revealed in 1912. And I hope that I may claim to have shown not only from 
the architectural but the topographical evidence that the Sarum Consuetudinary 
relates, not to the church of Salisbury in the valley, but to that on the hill-top 
of Old Sarum. 
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PL—On Portions of a * Temper ate of 1350-1380, By the Right Remind Bishop 
George Forrest Browne, LID., D.C.L., LL.fl, Pice-President. 


Read 3rd May 1917- 


Some ten yearn ago, there was brought to me in Bristol a bundle oi dirty 
and ragged old parchments, which 1 bought on the chance of their proving to 
have some interest when straightened out and cleared of dust and dirt. They 
were evidently parts of a sendee book of some kind, and they had on them 
some writing in an ordinary hand of the middle ol the sixteenth century. I did 
what 1 could to put them in order, and then I showed them to Dr. Warner at 
the British Museum. 

They proved to be sixteen folios of a fine choir book, tattered and torn. 
The inscriptions on them showed that the chapter clerk oi the cathedral 
church of Bristol had used them for wrapping up the accounts for five of the 
years 1557 onwards. The entries run in the name of the treasurer and receiver 
of the cathedral church. The accounts themselves had disappeared and only 
the toughness of the parchment had saved the covers. Not improbably the 
parcels had been tossed out at the burning of the bishop's palace in the riots 
of 1831, and a few of them had been carried off by some chance passer-by as 
a memento of the very formidable riots. Or, more probably, at some change 
of chapter clerk they had remained in one of the cupboards of the late clerk 
and there quietly decayed away. This, as we have had reason to know, is the 
explanation of many tosses of valuable records. 

I was advised that it was well worth while to have the sheets made good 
and bound, and Dr. (now Sir George) Warner was good enough to have this 
done for me at the Museum. 1 then presented the relic to the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol at Haster-tide 1912. By their kindness L am enabled to show 
it here this evening. 

The book from which these 32 pages have been taken for a sen ile purpose 
has been a really fine book, well written; the musical notation clear and good. 
The illuminated capital letters are rather surprisingly good, considering the 
comparatively late date which another feature requires us to assign to the 
book; they compare very favourably with some of the best of the early Sarum 
work. The skill of the colouring certainly brings light into the pages, and is 
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justly called illumination. The leaves are tS| inches by 12I indies; they have 
double columns, each column with 12 lines of plain-song notes and 12 lines 
of words; the dimensions of the part of the page thus occupied are 12.. inches 
by 8* inches. The contents of the 32 pages are as follows: 

Pages 1 and 2. Feria iii Quatuor Ternfront m Adveiittts {ends to the Vigil 
of the Nativity (beginning). 

Pages 3 and 4. The Nativity (end) and St Stephen's Day with Sequence 
Magnus Dens (beginning). 

Pages 5 to 8. The Holy Innocents (end); St. Fhomas the Martyr with 
Sequence Soibmpnc canHcum. the whole office cancelled, and the sixth day 
of the Nativity (beginning). 

Pages 9 and 10. The Epiphany, imperfect at both ends, with Sequence 

Epiphaniam Domini canamus (complete). ... 

Pftg£5 11 and 1 2 y which should have been hound as 15nnd Ha bend 11 (end), 

Feria iii (beginning), after Second Sunday in Lent. 

Pages 13 and 14. Feria v (end) to Sabbat urn Quatuor Temporum Quadra- 

gesimae (beginning). 

Pages arid 16, which should have been bound as 11 and 12, beptua- 

gesima (end) to Sexagesima (beginning). 

Pages 17 to 24. Sabbatuw after Second Sunday in Lent to Lena v after 

Third Sunday in Lent (beginning). 

Pages 2s to 32. Feria iii after Fourth Sunday in Lent {end) to Dominica 


de Passionc, . 

It is puzzling to find the year 1557 named as one of the years m which this 

servile use was made of a folio from this fine book. That was a date at which 
the authorities of churches were still buying sendee books ol the old style to 
replace those destroyed under Edward VI. Thus we have in Archaeobgia, 
xxxiv. 53-54, in the Church wardens'Accounts ol Eltham in Kent, 1556, ‘received 
of the bequest of Thomas Adean towards the buying of a gray lie, x.C. and 1557* 
‘paid fora new gray lie the xii September, xvx. T Oueen Mary did not die till 
17th November 15^8. The problem is not simplified by the fact that the 
Augusti man Abbey of Bristol was Victorine, and its use differed materially 
from that of Sarum, to w hich school these sheets certainly belonged. When 
the abbey was dissolved and a bishop and chapter were put in the place of the 
abbot and prior and canons, the Victorine books would probably or certainly 
be abandoned, and books of the prevalent Sarum use put in their place, to be 
put away in their turn in five years time under Edward V I. 1 >r it may have 
been that at the dissolution the service books and other possessions were made 
away with. We are told that the spoilers had begun to pull down the* abbey 
church under instructions* but its destruction was averted by a change ol 
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policy on the part of the king, who determined to retain the buildings and 
constitute a cathedral church with bishop, dean, and canons, lor which purpose 
fresh service books would be needed, to replace those which had been dispersed 
or destroyed. It would be a serious mistake to suppose that because Bristol 
was a' Reformation bishopric and chapter’ the old services had ceased when 
it was set up in 1542. The years 1540 to 1543 were specially marked by 
a careful 4 rationale ' of the full services of the Mass in all their parts, 

1 call the book from which the leaves have come a Tcmpomk , not assuming 
that this Tcmporale was a book by itself. It probably had the Swtctorak with 
it. the two between them covering both the ordinary seasons and the special 
seasons of the Church's year, so far as the choir was concerned in the celebra¬ 
tion of Masses. It is not in any sense a priest’s book. 

The feature of these leaves which seems to oblige to assign to theni 
a relatively late date is found in the clear and skilful pen-and-ink drawings in 
the margins and in the text. The illuminations proper, as separate from these, 
are, as has been said, very good, in a style much earlier than the pen-and-ink 
drawings Indeed some of "the large initial letters may fairly be described as 
splendid; and in spite of the usage "to which the sheets have been subjected, the 
colouring is in many cases perfect. The Sarum Graduate of about 1220, which 
was reproduced photographically by the Plain-Song Society about 1895, has 
drawings resembling in many ways those now under consideration, but with 
foliage finials in place of the quaint faces with red tongues which the artist of 
the Bristol book employed, and without the lacertinc and dragon esq ue features 
which are so marked in the drawings. In several cases there are, in the Bristol 
book, as may be seen in the plates, ornamental marginal additions to capital 
letters quite in the best Sarum style, without any animal or grotesque figures. 
The probability is that the Sarum Graduate supplied the motive and general 
plan of the drawings, and that the artist, who was decidedly clever both in 
imagination and in execution, occupied a middle place between the old Sarum 
style, which he could use with much effect, and the grotesque style of the fifteenth 
century which he used as a pioneer, completely without any of the coarseness 
which so often spoils its examples. The date may be about 1350 to 1390. 

It is not easy to find the right word for describing the drawings shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. I have usually called them ‘ grotesquesbut that is scarcely 
sufficiently respectful; they are not like the rude scratehings on the walls of 
a grotto. *‘ Caricature * would have been more appropriate, for they arc fully 
charged, carkaim\ with abundant detail; but 4 caricature ’ has become specialized 
in another direction. ‘ Burlesque,’ perhaps, would be the most strictly correct 
word, with its suggestion of comicalness (x^or, a banquet), waggery, fun, 

I have been assured by experts that there are plenty of examples of our 
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artist's style; but when I go to the fountain-heads named to me 1 do not find 
them. The British Museum was naturally one of the places named to me, 
and Dr. Warner most kindly and at much pains looked up four examples which 
came nearest to this style. They were the following: 

A copy of Bremtoris Chronicle ( Add. MS. 24067), soon alter a.d. 1300, has 
the bow and shield in the margin (see Fig. 2. 16, 19). 

A copy of Eusebius (B Mus., 11 E. 6), about a. d. 1330, has faces in con¬ 
nexion with tetters. 

A treatise of Athanasius (B. Mus., Royal, 5 F. 2), translated from Greek 
into Latin for Humphrey Duke of Gloucester (who states the fact on the last 
page), before 1347, has figures in the margin and at the foot, but not of the same 
quaint style as those in the Bristol manuscript 

A copy of Harduus Polonus (B. Mus., 14 C i), about 1350, has coloured 
animals in the margins, mostly not joined to letters, but an initial 1 O' has 
junction with an animal 

In none of these cases, however, is the outline drawing to be compared 
with that in the Bristol manuscript. 

Mr. Herbert, of the manuscripts department of the British Museum, has 
most kindly shown me drawings in other manuscripts Jess dissimilar than these; 
but the most we can say of them is that they are ‘somewhat like \ 

A friend in the Vatican Library sent me two examples, but they belong to 
a different aeon from the drawings in my sheets. The closest parallel that 
I have yet seen is found in a figure in the margin of £ 31 b of the 1 1 oik ham 
MS. 458, whose date is c, 1327. The outline of this figure might indeed have 
been taken from the Bristol MS. I cannot doubt that l shall hear in due 
course of many examples. It is only fair to say that some nine years ago 
£ sent to a large number of persons, likely to know, two pages of reproductions 
of about seventeen of the British examples, one-third of the number in the 
32 pages, and no one replied that he knew plenty—or indeed any—of just such 
things. These two pages are shown in bigs. 1 and 2, The figures arc traced 
from the originals, and are of the full size. The Westminster Missal, to which 
reference is made later on, has initial letters made up of animals and birds, with¬ 
out pen drawings in the margins. They are clearly later, as is the black-letter 
and the musical notation, than the Bristol example. The date of the book is 
fixed by its connexion with Abbot Lytlington to the period 1362-86 (H. B. S., 
vols. i and v). 

In one or two cases the drawing has relation to the text. Thus on 
St. Stephen’s Day, the A of the AUeluya has a man of malign countenance holding 
a big stone in his two hands (Fig. 1. 2). And on St. Thomas the Martyr's Day, 
in connexion with Posuisti, the L) of Desidcrium has a head in profile wearing 
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a mitre, the outlines of which arc drawn in yellow ink (Fig, r. 4). In another 
case a grotesque N appears to be a pun on the Communio Noiasfecisii michi 
nias uife (Fig. 2. iS). In another case I think there is a reference in a very 
remarkable D to the Dcxtera ot which it is the capital letter (Fig- 2. 14)- 
Finally, it seems not improbable that the grotesque U in the ninth line of the 
second column in plate XXVI. 2 is suggested by the Martha and Mary ot the 
text, Uidens dominns flentes sorores. 

We may now proceed to remark on the principal features in eight ot the 
thirty-two pages. 

The contents of page 4. plate XXIII. i, may be described in more detail than 
will be necessary for the other pages. It contains the concluding words of the 
1 jfficium for St, Stephen's Day \Sermts inns exefpebaiur in tnis iustijicaiionibus ; 
the Psalm, Beat! immacufati; the < )racio. Da nobis questunns [d&ninc imitarc 
quod colimus] ; the Epistle, Stephan us ptenus gra\cia] : the Grail, Sederunt prm- 
cipes ; the Versus, Adiuna me; the Alleluya; the second Versus. Liideo cehs 
aperies ; and the Sequence (described as the Secret urn in the Westminster Missal) 
Magnus dens . The clefs are, in the left column, B flat in line t, F in line 2. C on 
the top line in lines 3-5, on the third line in lines 6-11, and F in line 12: in the 
right column, F in lines 1-4. D in the remaining lines, apparently placed incor¬ 
rectly in line 5, to which attention has at some date unknown been called. 

This page has examples characteristic of all the styles of ornamentation of 
the manuscript. The S of the Grail Sederunt principcs is a line piece of drawing 
of the more reserved grotesque. The A of the Verse Adi it mi me (Fig. 2. 12) is 
in another effective style. The A of the Alleluya at the end of this Verse 
(Fig. 1. 2) is one of the most striking examples of the drawings which are the 
chief subject of this paper, and the clearest example of direct reference to the 
text. The M of the Sequence Magnus dcus is in the best Sarum style ; the red 
lines of decoration in the margin extend ton length of pi inches, a length which 
is practically identical with that of all the other complete decorations of this 
style of capital in the manuscript. The blue of this XI is less vivid than in others 
of the Sarum capitals in these pages; in some cases the blue can scarcely have 
been more vivid when it was first laid on. 

This page was evidently the last page of a quire, The words of the 
Sequence with which the page ends are Aiquc per hand nit a omat Candida dig, 
the concluding portion, which came at the top of the first page of the next 
quire, now lost, being niter corona. The catchword niter is written at the foot 
of the leaf, with a nondescript creature below it, as though carrying it on. It 
happens, very curiously, that in the left bottom corner of the page which is 
bound up opposite this page, though there is a gap of some days between the 
two. there is a very similar creature, plate XX 111 . 2, but without the coarseness 




Fig. i« 1+ P* Q. col- i, < Plate XXIV. i.) The btacMeltcr which is iutrcKhircri below the dog is the initial letter of 
Ukfimvs sfcilnm fins. The rest of t he draw in;- forms the A of the AlleLuya for the Epiphany, the remaining letters lirtuyu 
being i El the line above the stave of notes for L iditmts, etc Et will b<r noticed that the crowned musician beat^ with his right 
hand a drum on his back, hanging round his neck. 2. P. 4, col. 1. | Plate XXI U-1 j The initinl letter of the Alleluia 
for St. Stephen's Day, The stone held by ihc man with the look of hatred on his face is tinted red in iht original, with 
direct reference 10 the text Use drawing comes at the bottom of the left-hand column, so that no letter b introduced 
below as is the cast In No* 1, 3. P. 14+ col. 3^ f Plate XXIV jl\ The E of Erttbeseani rf ttmfur£*nntr 7 the Commtuiio 

for the first Friday in Lent. 4. P, 6, cob t. The D of Dfsidcrmm mtimr nm % the Versus an the day of St Thomas 
the Martyr. Again a reference to the text in the insertion of a mitred head, and in the outlines of the mitre being in 
yellow* ink in connexion with Pam&ti fsee Fig. 3, ft), 5. P. 24, col t. The D of Dms kutjbm m&m* the Versus 

for Wednesday after 3 Lent The insertion of the fish will be noticed. a, I". n p col, 1. The A of Arimtor torus et 
liberator, the Gradual for Monday after 3 Lent 7. P- 13, col 1. The 1 of ImmittihUti angel to, the Offertory for 

the first Thursday in Lent, 8. P. 3a, col 1* The S of Si met non jurrini dominate the Versus of the Gradual A t* 

of ft* ids for Tuesday after 3 Lent. P, i 6 r col. 3. has another example of this S, for Sam tmfrictoms nus r hut the animal 
in that case lias no fur on bis back. 0. P. ^ col, 1. The A of the Allduyn for the day of St. Thomas the Martyr. 

The black-letter inserted below is to be read as G, Gi&ria rtti&n&r tvnmasAf turn- 










Fj Gj 2. 10. F. S eoL ^ (Plate XXItL ad The U of £fe* m Rama audita esf w (lie Cnmmunio for the Holy Innocents* 
I>ay. U. P. coL 2- [ Plate XXIII. i?j The P of Posii^i Domim ftf/M 0 * Aijf + 1 fic Gradual For St' Tl to mas ihe 

Martyr. 11 V, 4 T ecL i. i Flute XXIIL i.) The A of Adtuua m* f the Venus for Si. Stephen's Day. 13. P. aj* 
eul. s. f Plate XXV. a.? The D of Daman qnis hnbitahi^ the Com mu mo To] lowing the Offertory whose initial letter is 
shown in No. 14. 14 + P. 22, coL t. The D of Dtxkm Domini f*€*t uirtutem* the Offertory for Tuesday after 3 Lent, 

with an evident reference to the Btxfcnx. 15. P. 14, col. 1. (Plate XXIV. a.] The S of Satuum /at .vrnunt ttmm, 
the Gradual for the lust Friday in Lem. 10. P. iS f coL a. t Plate XXVL i.] The & of Demin* memwtbar* the 
Comnitmio for Thursday after 4 Lent. 17- F. at P coL u The Q of Qnis dibit r.r Syott the Cammurtio for Monday- 
after 3 Lent. IS. P* 34, eoL 1. The N ol Notos nrickiferisb r witfy the Communio for Wednesday' after 3 Lent, 

There is probably a play on the word nofas. 19. P. 29, co3.1. (Plate XX VL a.) The B or Bvmmt €$1 conpdtrt in 
Doming the Gradual for Friday after 4 Lent. The success of the monk in stopping the mermaid's arrow with his shield 
\s iso doubt an i! lustration of obedience io the precept Kmfldw m Domim, 30, SL Two ordinary example* of D, 
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which marks it alone among the grotesques of the manuscript The drawing of 
drapery in these two eases should he compared with that in Fig* 2. io. 

The British Museum Psalter Arundel 83 has catchwords at the ends of 
quires. Some of them arc enclosed within narrow rectangles drawn with pen 
and ink, with a human profile in place of one end of the rectangle, curiously 
enough looking the wrong way, not towards the next page to which the catch¬ 
word belongs. The creature on this page is also looking the wrong way, as if 
it had been led on to the page from the nearest margin. 11 may conceivably 
have been not from coarseness of idea that the unpleasant faces are shown at 
the stern parts, but from a desire to show the direction in which the catchword 
is to be carried. 

Page 5, plate XXIII. 2, shows the mutilating hand of the chapter clerk of 
Bristol, who used this parchment to wrap up the chapter accounts for the years 
1 558-9. It is the only complete entry of this character to be found in these 32 
pages. The figures 1559 are in the same hand as the later figures 1575, when 
John Smith was the chapter clerk and notary public, so it is probable that he was 
the culprit throughout, to whom—it is fair to say—we owe the preservation of 
our interesting pages. The entry runs thus: ‘Computus Thesaurarii et Recep- 
toris Ecclesie Cathedralis Bristol!’ pro integro anno finito ad festum Michaelis 
Archangeli Anno Domini 1559 et regni domine nostre Rcgine Elizabeth Anno 
primo.' We do not know which of the prebendaries held the offices of receiver 
and treasurer in 1559. In 1575 John Smith rendered the accounts as the deputy 
of Prebendary Arthur Sawle, receiver-general of the cathedral church, and of 
Christopher Paeey, treasurer. Sawle was installed in 1559 and Pacey in 1560. 

The U of Uox in Rama audita est should be noted, and the great P of 
Positisti. This page is specially interesting as giving the commencement of the 
musical part of the Mass for the Day of St. Thomas (a Becket) the Martyr. 
The erasure of the name Thomas in two places should be noted, and the 
light running of a pen through the text. The questions which this feature of 
the manuscript raises will be treated later. 

Page 9, plate XXI V. i, has a remarkable example of burlesque, combining 
the A of the Alleluya with the U of Vidimus stellam tins in orimte ; it is shown 
in Fig. 1. r. 

Page 14, plate XXIV. 2, has examples of restrained burlesque in the S of the 
Grail Sain urn me fac and the B of the Offertory Bette.dk anima mea domino, and 
a very taking E in the Communio Erubescanl et conturbentur omnes inimici met. 
The l of the Office Iniret orach mea is a beautiful example of the best Sarum 
style of illuminating letters. 

Page 19, plate XXV. 1, has another beautiful example of 1 in the Office In deo 
hudabiK The narrow 1 and M of the concluding verses of theTractus for Ocuii 
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are very like the black capitals in the Gorleston Psalter The restrained burlesque 
of the I in the Offertory lust me domini rede tetif cattles is oi a character unusual 

in this manuscript, and not very attractive. 

The really remarkable feature of this page is the P of Passer inuenit sibi 
donutm, the Communio for the third Sunday in Lent. It is represented as 
formed with a strip of parchment, a schedule' as the lawyers would say. There 
is nothing else like it in the manuscript. On three sides of the rectangular 
head of the P, six words in English are beautifully written, with a very pretty 
k' in two cases and with the capital letter rubricated. 1 Be wcl war lest y" tayle . 
the first y being of course the disintegrated rune for ///. 1 had thought that 

the warning referred to a‘direct' immediately opposite, in the left-hand column, 
which indicates a shifting of the C clef; but the shifting* of clef and the changes 
of clef are so very numerous that this explanation seems quite inadequate. On 
one page there is a new placing of the clef on three consecutive staves, and in 
one place four consecutive lines have different notation. The natural reason is 
that the range of the notes is so large that they could not be shown on a stave 
of four lines with a fixed clef Whatever the explanation may have been, it is 
a delightfully human touch, this ‘Be wel ware lest thu fayle'; possibly unique, 
if anything quaint in mediaeval English work ever is unique. 

Page 23, plate XXV. 2, has a very good burlesque D for the Communio of 
Tuesday after OcnlL The E of the < >ffice for Wednesday is beautifully worked, 
its tendrils extending to a length of 11 inches. The D of the Offertory Demine 
fnc mecnm misericord him tuam is an attractive example of restrained burlesque. 
The first words of this page, \ei faefus est michi in sntutem , illustrate one of the 
characteristics of this manuscript, namely, the considerable number of extra 
‘Verses’. Besides the Offertory for the Tuesday, Dcxtera domini fecit uirtutem 

opera do mini, there is a Versus, In tribntaewne imtocmti dominant, not given 
in the books, and then yet another, rubricated Alins iters its, Inputem uersaitts 
sum 1 /// auk ran et domintts sn see pit me. It has been suggested to me that the 
survival of extra Verses in later Sarum books is due to a conservative instinct 
In the ninth century the Verse was originally the psalm, after which the anthem 
was repeated, and this went on till the Offertory was completed, which in the 
earlier ages took some time. The extra Verses ceased to be needed in later 
times, as we shall see shortly. 

Page 28, plate XXVI. t, has an example of the use of fishes to form letters, 
which is carried so far in a Lombardic MS. in the Bibliothfcque Nationale in 
Paris that all the letters of the alphabet are thus formed it will be seen that 
if the D of the Offertory Dentine ad adinuandttm me were turned upside down it 

1 Ps. cxviii. 13, Old Latin, and Gallic,™ Psalter; Vulgate, et*r$m stmt', Jerome, pdlebar\ txx, 
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would form a Q, and this accordingly we find (see Fig. 2. 17) on p. 21. Qttis 
dabit ex $you, the Communio for Tuesday after Oat/i. The burlesque at the top 
of the second column, the D of Demine menwrab&r, the Communio of Thursday 
after Leiare { 4th Sunday in Lent), is very striking {see Fig. 2. 16). 

In the Hast Anglian Psalter Arundel 83 there is a mermaid in this very same 
attitude ; but the right hand holds a mirror and the left a comb. The artist of 
the Bristol manuscript has very cleverly occupied the hands in archery. 

Ihe text on this page differs from other manuscripts, the Offertory 'Damme 
ad adiuumdnm me being only the second half of the usual Offertory. 

Page 29, plate XXVI. 2, affords a curious and very graphic complement to 
the burlesque on the previous page, The tonsured monk (see Fig. 2, 19) has 
received on the centre of his shield the arrow shot at him by the mermaid. The 
weapon flourished in his right hand appears to be a strigU, as though he was 
threatening to scrape oft her seductive scales. The reference to the text is fairly 
clear. Ihe burlesque is the B of Bon urn esl conjfidcre in domino quam con fide re in 
homine, the Grail for Friday after Leiare . The P of the Offertory Popnlum 
humikm is a good example of restrained burlesque. The U of the Communio 
Uidens dominns jkntes sorares laznri may fairly be taken as showing the profiles 
of two women; and the features are not unrepresentative of the characters of 
Martha and Mary, 

In the lowest line of the right-hand column of page n, not shown in the 
plates, there is versus alius rubricated in a canton, with a capital N at the com¬ 
mencement of the line, followed by a stave of four lines ruled as usual in red, 
but there are no notes and no other letters. On the other side, on page 12, at 
the top of the page, are five lines of staves ruled, with no notes and no letters. 

1 he Offertory for Monday alters Lent, Ben edteam dominum qni michi tribnit, has 
been followed by the Verse Come aw me rfomine, and then comes this empty space, 
followed by the Communio Do mine dominns nosier, 

Du rand us, bishop of Mende, in his kali on ale Divimrmu Officbrnm, first 
published in 1486, mentions the tact of the general omission of verses of the 
oUcrtomiiti the choir, and in his quaint way gives reasons, lie says (iv. 27) 
that the long offertorium is often omitted; partly that priest and people may be 
more free to dwell upon the offering, prayer, sacrament; partly because, as 
St. Augustine says, the Christian religion itself rests upon the very fewest and 
most open sacraments. Who it was that ordered it to be sung in the first instance 
is not known, he says; but here again he finds two reasons. One reason for the 
order in the earlier time of the Church was, that when in times of old offerings 
were made to God, the offering was accompanied by the clang of trumpets. 

I his, he points out is seen from Numbers x. 10, where the ritual use of the silver 
trumpets is ordered,' Ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt offerings \ 
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A second reason for the use of joyous music in the offertorium was found in the 
New Testament, * God Ioveth a cheerful giver 1 (2 Cor. ix. 7). 

A long-drawn-out offertorium was not like a long-drawn-out grail, the 
firail did not stop the priest in his ministration, because he was then seated, pre¬ 
sumably listening to the choir; but the offertorium kept him waiting at an active 
point of ministration. As the custom of masses without communicants grew, 
the offerings of the people did not occupy the space of time they did of old. 
except of course on great occasions. Thus we can understand the omission ol 
one at least of the verses of the offertorium. But why we should have this curious 
blank on this one day, and why the uersus a/ins should have been rubricated and 
placed in a canton on this one day, has not been explained as yet. i would sug¬ 
gest that the writer or his supervisor felt it necessary to keep all the pages of the 
book an exact copy of the book which was being copied either by eye or from 
dictation. The reasons for this are obvious, but they do not touch the question 


why the omission is made only here. . _ . 

The Versus omitted at this place appears as the Communio lot Yv ednesdat 
after 3 Lent, or rather, the earlier part ol it does. It occupies 3J lines, whereas 
six lines were allowed for it on the earlier occasion. I he lull lorm in tlu offei- 
torium of the ninth century was JVoias mihifectsit mas mine: adnnpiebis nu lei it in 
nun unit at no: delect a tunics in de.stern tun usque w fine nt l Ps, xvi. 11). 1 I he space 
left blank would have held it all; the Communio only takes the first half, to tuo, 
adding the word do mine. I he initial letter ot not ns is show n in Fig, 2. ib. i here 
can be little doubt, if any, that there is a play on the word twins \ the bird-man 
is making notes on his instrument with eight holes. 


Several of the sheets of the Bristol manuscript are not consecutive: there 
are large gaps. But iblio 4 follows immediateiy on folio 3. and this gives us the 
whole of the choral part of the Mass for St.Thomasof Canterbury on 29 December. 
With the corresponding service for the day of his translation (jth July, 1220) our 
fragments have no connexion. 

It is common knowledge that Henry VIII ordered the services for these 
days to be erased from the service book's. The order lias been very slightly 
obeyed in this case. A fine pen or style has been lightly run through every line, 
so lightly that it can in some cases scarcely be seen. In the rubi ic at the com¬ 
mencement, In die sancti thome martins ad missam officiant, the pen has been run 
through the bold red lines, and the t/10 in one line and me in the next have been 
partially erased. Three lines lower down the black-letter //tome has been treated 

i This verse is found in this place in the ninth -century Antiphoncr printed in the Benedictine 
edition of the works of St Gregory the Great. It is found also in the St, Gall MS. 339 of the tenth 
century, Einsiedeln 121 ^tenth-eleventh), and Montpellier H» 159 letevenlh}. 
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in the same way. In each case it seems that the erasure of the word /home was 
carried out before the pen was run through the lines of text. We shall see that 
this order of proceeding was in precise obedience to the orders issued on the 
subject. At later parts of the service, where the name occurs three times in the 
Sequence, there is no attempt at erasure. Thus the choir could continue to sing 
their part as though no order for erasure had been given. 

I had never looked into the authorities for the statement of Henry's order 
in this respect until I was engaged upon the preparation of these notes. I find 
that there were three stages in the business, covering a period of three years. 

First, Thomas ( xumwell issued injunctions as the kings vicar-general in 
1536. Among them was an order that ‘ the Commemoration of Thomas Beckett, 
summe time archebishoppe of Canterbury, shall be dene omitted and in stedde 
thereof the ferial l sendee used* \ Wilkins, Concilia , iii T 817, quoting Reg. Gran¬ 
nie r. f. 99/;). There is nothing about erasure or cancelling there. 

Next is alleged a process, or trial, in 1538, The king in council declares 
that Recket has been summoned to appear, and that the legal adviser who has 
been appointed in his defence has not advanced any objections to his condemna¬ 
tion. 1’he king therefore declares him no saint or martyr, and orders that he 
be not named in any missal book of prayers, etc (Wilkins, Concilia, iii, 836). The 
authority for the details of this process is an Italian book, F. Giro!. Pollini, 
tstor. eccl\ della Rival itzione d'Inghilterra, L iii, c. 42. The wording of the citation 
is, naturally, quaint: ‘Citamus et vocamus ad supremum nostrum concilium tc 
Thomam, qui fuisti olim archiepi scopus Cantuarien„ ad agendum de mortis 
ttiae causa, de scandalis quae com misisti contra reges nostros praedecessores, et 
iniust itia qua tibi martyris arrogasti no men ... citamus te ad audiendum sen- 
tentiam , et si non sit qui pro te com parent, iuridice procederetur. Datum 
London ii 24 April 1538.' The judgement, delivered 11 th June, 153S, was as above, 
and ordered * nomen eius et imagines ex templis eradendas nec eura in missali- 
bus precationum libris calendariis vel litaniis nominandum’. Again nothing 
about erasure of sendees. 

Finally, in 1539, an injunction by the king orders that the day of Bccket be 
not observed, nor the service, office, antiphons, collects, and prayers in his name 
be read, but rased and put out of all the books { Wilkins, Concilia, iii, 847, quoting 
Fox, Martyrs, ii, 439). There at last we have the whole thing. 

I have not found English evidence for the summons quoted in the Italian 
book, where the citation is described as male fumlafa . Efforts to trace its 
source have riot been successful in this time when access to foreign libraries is 
at best very difficult The Roman Bull ol Excommunication asserts it; but the 
Bull is a controversial document, and its charges need confirmation. 

Wc have one important piece of evidence, the reference to which 1 owe to 
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Canon A, J. Mason. It describes the investigation, but does not refer to any 
summons to the long-dead Thomas. It is a statement by Matthew Parker, 1 the 
archbishop of Canterbury, %vhom after the presidential address on St. George s 
Day, 1917, we of the Antiquaries regard as our father that begat us. Parker was 
thirty-four years old at the time of the Process in 1538, He was about the Court; 
was greatly trusted by Henry and Cranmer. He was made chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn in '1535. On her death in May, 1536, he was made king's chaplain. He 
became Master of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, in 1544, archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1559. He tells us about the historical investigation and its cause 
in his Lives of the Archbishops who had preceded him. A summary ot his 
account may be given, taken from his interesting Latin statement: 

Day by day, morning audevening, the prayers written by that most acute theologian 
Thomas Aquinas, in elegant style, polished and rhythmic, were poured forth to the 
saint, soothing men’s ears and moving their minds to astonishment at his tragedy. 
To so great a pitch had his fame risen, that the church of Canterbury had lost its 
title as dedicated to the Saviour, and was called St, Thomas's,- In course ol time 
a diligent and sedulous investigation was made, the prelates and peel's or the whole 
realm being brought in, and the king learned exactly what manner ol man 1 ho in as 
was, what ill deeds he had done, what disturbances and tragedies ho had excited. 
Thereupon he ordered that in all books ol public prayers his name as saint be 
everywhere removed, utterly blotted out, and erased. 

There is reason for supposing that Parker was himsell employed in this 
historical investigation. Indeed as he was the king’s chaplain at the time of 
the inquiry, and was just the kind of man to enjoy the work and do it 
thoroughly, it seems probable that he played a leading part in it. In any case 
it is not very probable that he would omit to mention the curious summons to 
the dead saint, of which he must have been aware if it was really issued. 

It will be observed that in his statement the erasure is to apply only to * the 
name of Thomas as Saint \ With the order in that precise form the manuscript 
under consideration exactly complies. When the name Thomas is preceded by 
Saint, the name is erased. The final injunction by the king, in 1539, is not 
obeyed, but, as we have seen, a pen has been lightly run through every word. 

1 Dc AntiqnUaU Briiemniatt Ecdcsiar, cd. 1729, p- 209. 

i The A tutor Anonym us // ol the Lambeth Ubrary, a contemporary of the martyr, says that 
already in his lime people would think it gravely wrong to speak of 1 going to Canterbury' or J leaving 
Canterbury ’; they spoke or 1 going to St, Thomas \ 1 leaving St. Thomas \ Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tala, and" the derivation of the ordinary word 1 canter ’ from die ambling pace of the pilgrims, may 
suggest some exaggeration in these statements. 

1 Parker states his view of lieeket's attitude in one pregnant sentence! ‘ Intolerabiii arrugantia, 
el supra regiam authoritatem iuraque publics, magisque quoin ehristianae aut ecclesiastical libertatis 
immunitas divine jure postulat, so extulerat 1 
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In the great Westminster Missal of Abbot Lvtlinglon these orders have 
been very completely carried out. In the Calendar, only the T of Transtech 
sancti thome mart iris remains on 7 July, and only the S of Saudi Thome arehi- 
episcnpi et martins on December; and the services for those days have been 
so thoroughly obliterated that not a word of the collects can be read. The 
special Westminster Sequence defied all attempts to make it out, until, by per* 
mission of the Dean and Chapter, ammonium sulphide was applied, when every 
letter stood out clear.' 

It is a curious fact that, in spite of the king's determination to keep Bucket 
out of all books of public prayer, our own Book of Common Prayer bears his 
mark through twenty-five of the fifty-two weeks of every year. He was ordained 
deacon, after his appointment to Canterbury, on Whit-Sun day. On the following 
Sunday he was priested and consecrated. In memory of that, he fixed the 
Sunday after Pentecost as the day of the Holy Trinity, up to that time a movable 
feast; Rome adopted this fixed date some years after. We name the remaining 
Sundays of the Christian year as ‘after Trinity Rome still counts them as 
4 after Pentecost’. 

We may now turn to a marked feature of the Mass for the Nativity of 
St Thomas as found in the manuscript under consideration—the beautiful 
Sequence Soliempne cant it am. 

The origin of Sequences is well known. The notes of the Alleluya before 
the Gospel had been prolonged to great lengths without accompanying words. 
My schoolfellow and head master, the famous Alcuin, the guide of Charlemagne 
in his care for the liturgies, is claimed as the earliest author of rhythmic words 
to accompany these prolonged notes. Next after Alcuin, who died in 804, came 
Notker the Stammerer, a monk of St, Gall, born 830, died 912. He is credited 
with 41 of these charming rhythmic and rhyming Sequences to the Alleluya, 
quaintly enough called ‘proses’ for a reason which involves some etymological 
gymnastics. Some of our existing Sequences are attributed to him. His 
scholar, Notker the Physician, who died in 975 and did much in illuminating 
the St. Gall manuscripts, wrote further proses. 

In course of time taste changed. The long-drawn-out Sequences were 
found to be too long. They came to be less frequently used, and finally dis¬ 
appeared from the service of the mass lor great parts of the year. Apart from 
the question of the disuse of these proses, the provision of new Sequences had 
nearly ceased in Becket's time, and it is naturally of interest to inquire how 

1 The action of King Henry, in summoning and condemning the archbishop, might in this age, 
when prophecies of the duration of tire war and the extinction of the Kaiser are found in ancient 
writings, be regarded as foreseen and foretold in the Westminster Sequence, tiiaiua 20, Licet non 
compareaL 
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this beautiful Sequence Soliempnc canticnm was produced at so comparatively 
late a date. I show side by side this Sequence and the Sequence Caeleste 
organ it m , and it is quite clear that the Sequence for Beckets Nativity was 


built upon the Caeleste organ um. 

Sollempm canticum. 

The Bristol Temporal^. 

1 Sollempne canticum hodie 
re sonet in terra. 

2. Ad palmam martyris 
exultet superum caterva. 

3. Quid fads turba iucunda? 
gratularc cum supera. 

4. Exultet mens letabunda 
psallat cristo vox libera. 

5. Colebat festa dominica 
devota amtuaria. 

6. Intonant iussa tirannica 
turbulenta militia. 

7. Dire leges ct mandata 
insolenter sunt prolata. 

8. Loca cristo consecrata 
prophanauit uis armata. 

9. Set cristi sic in vestigio 
stabant thome pedes recti 
ut nequirent inde flecti- 

10. In sui regis obsequio 
arbitratus lucrum mori 
capud oflert percussori. 

u. Gaude thoma de cuius uictoria 

12. Ortus cristi cumuiaimir gaudia, 

13. Martiris declarator gloria 
crebra per indicia. 

14. Curantur per cius suffragia 
languidorum milia. 

i~, Trucidatur flos pastorum 
inter sanctuaria. 

16. Ncc dici ncc locorum 
obstat reverencia. 

17. Stella maris quem letaris 
tc lactassc filium 

15. 'llunc precamur assequamur 

ut thome consortium. 

19, Eius prcce gloriosa. 


Caeleste orgamtm. 

Blume and Bannister, 1915. 

1. hi Nativitafe Domini, 

1. Caeleste organum hodie 
sonuit in terra. 

2. Ad partum virgin is 
superum cecinit caterva. 

3. Quid fads human a turba 

cur non gaudes cum supera? 

4. Vigilat pastorum cura 
vox auditur angelica. 

5. Cautabant indita carmina 
plena pace ct gloria. 

6. Ad Christum referunt propria 
nobis carnrnt ex gratia. 

7. Non cunctorum sunt haec dona 
sed mens quorum erit bona. 

8. Non sunt absolute data 
differenter sunt prolata. 

9. A Rectus descrat vitia 

et sic nobis pax est ilia 
quia bonis est promissa. 

10. Iunguntur superis terrea 

oh hoc quidem laus est iuncta 
sed decctiter fit divisa. 

11. Gaude homo cum perpendis talk 

12. Gaude caro facta verb! sock*. 

13. Nunciant eius ortum aethera 
lucis per indicia. 

14. Subeunt duces gregum lumina 
Bethlem usque praevia. 

15. Invcnitur rex caelorum 
inter animalia. 

16. Arto iacct in praesepi. 
rex qui cingit omnia. 

17. Stella maris quern tu pads 
col it hunc cedesia. 

18. Ipsi nostra per te pia 
plaeeant servitia. 

39. lam dicantur alia. 
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Bearing in mint! the facts that Becket was murdered in 1170, canonized in 
1173. and translated in 1220, we must note the age of the earliest manuscripts in 
which these two Sequences are respectively found. It should be remembered, 
too, that Thomas Aquinas, to whom Parker positively attributes the touching 
prayers addressed to the martyr, apparently as separate from the musical parts 
of his Mass, was born six years after Becket's Translation, and died in 1274. 
That Aquinas could write not only touching prayers but also a very touching 
Sequence, is shown later, on page 1 45. 

Blume and Bannister, in their collection of Sequences, find the Cadcste 
organum in one French manuscript of century 10-11, and in several French 
manuscripts of century 1 j. Thus the Caeleste organum had been in use for a 
long time before Becket's death. It was best known, if not exclusively known, 
in France in its earliest times. Historical considerations suggest that the 
details of Becket’s Mass were arranged in France, and there, no doubt, the 
source of inspiration was found. 

Ihe SoHempne cant kiwi does not appear in the Sarum Missal which lately 
belonged to Lord Crawford. Dr. Legg printed that manuscript as the earliest 
of the known examples in his recent edition of the Sarum Missal. Nor 
does it appear in the Parisian manuscript which he places next to Lord 
Crawford's. But it does appear in the Bologna manuscript 2565 at Oxford, 
which he places third in order. It has flaws there— tnrhida in stanza 3 , dcchirantur 
in 13, IIec in 16. It reads lubikt in stanza 4 . iusolcrler in 7, htcfttm in io . 1 The 
Sequence must be regarded as a comparatively late addition to the Mass for 
the day of St. Thomas the Martyr, probably about the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century. The phenomena tend In support the theory of authorship 
which is suggested on page 145, 

If we compare the two Sequences on page 141, we find that the relation 
between them is quite unmistakable. The fidelity to form, where there is no simi¬ 
larity of phrase or idea, is very dose and in some cases very interesting. Each 
change ol metre is exactly copied, however unsmoothly the syllables run. 

The words at the end of Caeleste organum are very quaint, 1 Now let us 
turn to something else’. Our author felt bound to have a similar if more suit¬ 
able tag, and the appositeness of his tag is charming, a sort of murmured 
echo of the preceding idea* In several cases Sequences have an expression of 
hope or pious wish at the close, such as 

Quod ipse nobis concedat qui vivit et regnat 
on the day ot SS. Justus and Clemens (Bl. and B., no. 51). A Sequence 

1 I do not find any variant from the ut in stanza 18. 

* The apparent departure from syllabic fidelity, eight syllables in place ol seven, is explained on 
page H3‘ 
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from Citeaux (BL and no. 1441 has what may have been a very human touch 
in its tag to a hymn on the Resurrection, it it referred to the community in 
which it was sung— 

Capiti sit gloria mcmbrisque concordia. 

But such cases appear to be rare. 

Blume and Bannister describe this iam dicantur alia as * eigenartig , but 
the Sequence Gaudcti- nos fideles which tollows next but one in their collection 
lias the tag 

Ad ukiinum taus est ducta 
psallat chorus alia. 


This is not the only ease in which a we lb established Sequence is adapted 
to serve for the day of St Thomas the Martyr. Dr. Legg prints on page 464 
of his edition of the Samm Missal two Sequences de Sancio Tkoma which 
are not found in any of his best manuscripts. (>ne of these is built upon the 
beautiful Sequence for the first Mass on Christmas Day in the Westminster 
Missal, of which stanzas are quoted for another purpose on page 147. It will 
suffice to place side by side three of the stanzas of the two Sequences: 


Westminster , 

r. Letabundus 

exuitet ddelis chorus 
alleluya. 

5. Sicui sydus radium 
profert uirgo filium 
pari forma. 

9. V say as preemit 
syrmgoga mem i nit 
numquam tamen desinit 
esse ceca. 


Sarvm. 

1. Letabundus 

sit iucundus uocc sonans 
alleluia. 

5. Sicut rosa lilium 
Ion don i a filium 
parit thomam. 

9. Ysias sectus est 

thomas ense nectus est 
probans quod dectus est 
deo digue. 


It will have been noticed that the very pretty tag Bins frees gkriosa does 
not agree syllabically with the quaint Iam dkantur alia. To this one exception 
from perfect syllabic fidelity we must now turn. 

We have in the Bristol MS. a sheet containing the later stanzas of the 
Sequence Caeicste organ um from hi verbi socui in stanza 12 to the end, lhe 
close connexion between the two Sequences is shown by the fact that the 
notes of the chant are the same in the two Sequences, and the clefs and changes 
of clef are the same. Instead of the tag Iam dkantur alia , our MS. has Resonent 
cuncta redempta, and in this it has the support of eight thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century MSS. With this tag the one exception from perfect fidelity to type in 
the Soliempne cantkum disappears. It is an interesting lesson on the strictness 
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of the application of the plain song to the syllables to which it is sung. It 
may be remembered that when the elder Notker submitted to his master Yso 
his first essays in writing words for the Sequences to help him to remember the 
tunes, Yso returned them for correction, saying to him. Singular mot ns cantiknae 
stngiifas syllabus debent habere. That was the principle in the ninth century. 

Attention should be called incidentally to the excellent use made by the 
author of Caeleste organ uni of the Vulgate reading of the heavenly hymn at 
the Nativity, In terra pax Aomin ib us bonae voluntatis, as contrasted with our 
Authorized Version which has caused such difficulty and has led to so much 
hostile criticism, ‘On earth peace, good will towards men.' It used to trouble 
US a good deal in our East End heck lings when 1 was bishop there, for the 
simple explanation that it was a mistake was received sometimes with jeers 
before we had made friends and had inspired confidence. It is of course well 
known now that our misleading rendering was due to the omission of the final 
sigma in the word et/SoWar. 

The beauty of the Sequence poem Caeleste organ am is in itself sufficient to 
account for an exactly similar metrical poem being written for another occasion. 
But it appears to be certain that effective melodies were present to the mind 
of the earliest as of later writers of Sequences, and that these melodics decided 
the rhythm or the metre of the Latin lines. We have the well-known and 
established story of the flight to St. Gall of a French monk from the storm of 
Jumteges in 860 1 with his service book of melodies with verses set to them. 
Notker was moved to supply the St. Gall wordless melodies with rhythmic 
words. This is not the occasion for remarks on the 'one note one syllable’ 
method, or on the old question of accent as against quantity now as keenly 
discussed in English as ever it was in Latin. It is of course much more easy 
to make quantity yield to accent in words sung to plain-song melodies than in 
verses read as poetry. It may be taken as a general principle that varying 
words were early set to melodies, rather than melodies to words. 

Another example of curiously close copying of quantitative change of 
metre is afforded by the Sequence Gamte stctla rutilans. . As evidence of 
copying it will suffice to give the first two stanzas,® though the changes in 
metre, so closely copied, do not come till much later in the Sequence. 

In Purtficaiiont' B.V.M. 
r. Gaudc.' Stella rutilans 
Maris mane radians 
Nostra spes et gloria, 

* Frere, Winchester Troper (H. B. S. vjiij, xxi. It should be carefully noted that this story assigns 
the priority in the composition of Sequence poems to France, not to Germany, to use modem names. 

* Blume and Bannister, vol. 54, no, 1991 
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2. Per te regem scderis 
Factor tiicit aetheris 

Cum SLimmn uictoria. 

The only reference for this is to Grad. MS. Modoetinum snec. 15, quite late. 

The Sequence on which it is based is early. The references are early* 
Andeguven. saec. 11, Cameracen. sacc. n*i2, and a vast number of others down 
to the fifteenth century. It was clearly very popular. 

In Resurrcdiom Domini. A 

1. Mane prima sabbati 
Surgcns films Dei 

Nostra spes ct gloria, 

2. Uicto rege scelcris 
Red i it ab in fens 

Cum summa uictoria. 

In each case there are fifteen stanzas, and the later Sequence copies closely 
the variations in construction and metre of its predecessor. 

In connexion with the almost complete disuse of Sequences in the later 
middle ages, we must note one point which has direct bearing on Parker's 
information about the writing of the prayers to St. Thomas the Martyr by 
Thomas Aquinas, and on the suggestion made above that Parker limits the 
work of Aquinas to the prayers. The festival of Corpus Christi was of late 
appointment, later than the time of free addition of Sequences. Its date falls 
in 1262, in the curious papacy of Urban IV. It was confirmed in 1318 at 
Avignon. When in the end the Church of Rome gave up all Sequences but 
five, one of the five retained was the Sequence Lauda Sion Salvatorem for 
Corpus Christi, and that Sequence was written by Thomas Aquinas in 1264. 
With Parker’s evidence about the preces, and this evidence about a Sequence, 
we may fairly think we have ascertained the authorship of those parts of the 
Mass of St. Thomas which were specially written for his day. Indeed, con¬ 
sidering the dates, we may imagine that Aquinas WTote the Solktnpne mnticnm 
after his studies in Paris, and his success in this composition led to his being 
employed to write the Sequence for Corpus Christi, 

The Westminster Sequence for the day of St. Thomas, 1 Per unins orium 
/oris, was quite different. It is supposed to have been peculiar to Westminster. 
It is long and elaborate, twenty-one stanzas of three lines each, in place of 
eighteen stanzas in the Bristol Sequence, of which only two have three lines. 
The rhymes are in many cases very taking. It is extraordinarily easy to 
rhyme in Latin, owing to the sameness of terminations and inflexions. The 

1 Bl. and B., vol. 54, no, 143. 1 li. B. S. ( Westminster Missal, vol. I, col, 55. 

vol, ucvm. U 
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Westminster Sequence rings the changes on Jios and art us, naturally including 
a play upon the words art ns and horius: 


St uis nosse floris ortum In hoc orto flos est natus 

nostri thome norunt ortum . 

felicea londonie uernat thomas flos anglorum; 

we have in the Bristol Sequence 

trucidatur flos pastorum, 
and 

ortus Christi cumulantur gaudia. 

The Westminster Sequence has 


hie armatus zeio recti 

duni non potest nec uult fleet!; 

the Bristol Sequence has 

stabant thome pedes recti 
ut nequirent indc flecti. 


Those cannot be accidental coincidences; they point towards some sort of 
connexion between the two English forms. 

The Westminster Sequence may be given here for purposes of comparison: 


x. Per uni us ortum floris 
circa finem temporis 
crernt flora m copia, 

3. Ex hoc flore stngulari 
sorte quad am com pari 
fiortim surgunt milia. 

5. Hos ut hostes odit mundus 
hos ut dues rubicund us 
sponsus ille d digit, 

7. Hii triumphant in agone 
hii de christi pass lone 
sibi pin gum stigmata, 
g. inter tales celi (lores 
inter primos ct maiores 
uernat thomas flos angiorum. 
11. Non hunc pompa mundi fregit 
non terrena uis coegit 
ut exponat lupis gregem. 

13. Si uis nosse floris ortum 
nostri thome nomnt ortum 
felices londonie. 


2. Flos hie flonjm christus fuit 
qui per carnem floruit 
ut florerent omnia. 

4. Dum a christo sumunt uires 
quos dccreuit martires 
sola christi gratia, 

6. Qui ad suum dyadema 
rose urn et candens seem a 
pari uoto colligit. 

8. Fide firmi spe robusti 
ferro cesi flammis usti 
set nunc habent sabbata. 

10. Qui pastor is curam nactus 
pastorales gessit actus 
uiam tenens perfectorum. 

12. Uicit carnem mundum spreuit 
qui mundanum non decrcuit 
set edestem sequi regem. 

14. Urbs insignis urbs fecunda 
urbs exccllens nec secunda 
constant!ni glorie. 
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15. I11 hoc orto flos est flatus 
cuius totus uite status 
per successus floruit. 

17, Hie armatus zelo recti 

dum non potest nee uult flccti 
exulat ad libitum. 

19. lani exutus tunica 
thomas ope medica 
flagresdt per secuta. 


Prime regis candidatus 
primus regni post sacratus 
primas esse meruit. 

18. Revocatus ense cadit 

sic flos [florum] florem tradit 
thomas christo spin turn, 

20. Licet non compareat 
ncc in came floreat 


floret per miracula. 

ai. Cuius excellence 
graciam de gracia 
prefert egris Eilleluya. 

The second line of stanza 18 has only six syllables in the manuscript. 

Florum has been inserted to fill the syllabic gap. 

Something should be said on the very pretty phrase Stella mans applied 
to the Virgin Mary in the Caeteste orgmium for the Nativity and copied into 
the Solkntpne cant leu m : 

Stella mans quern tu pads 
colit iumc eedesia 


and 


Stella mans quern Ictaris 
te lactasse filiunt. 


The idea of the Star, as applied to the Virgin Mother, is worked out very 
gracefully and reverentially in another Sequence on the Nativity, the well- 
known Letabnndm, no. 2 in Bin me and Bannister, vol. 54. The examples col 
lated by them are mostly French, but we have the Sequence m full in the 
Westminster Missal, Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. i, col. 39. Four of the 
stanzas may be given here: 1 


3. Angclus consilii 
natus est de uirginc 
sol de Stella, 

5. Sicut sydus radium 
profert uirgo fiiium 
pari forma. 


4, Sol occasum nesciens 
stdla semper rutilans 
semper darau 
6. Ncque sydus radio 
neque uirgo filio 
fit corrupta. 


That is a beautiful development of the simile of the Stella, but there is not any 


reference to the sea. 

There has been uncertainty as to the origin of the phrase Stella mans, it 
has been attributed to Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, the last repre¬ 
sentative of Latin poetry in old Gaul He was born about 530. He wrote 


1 Other stanzas are quoted on p. 143. 
u a 
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Latin hymns for the Christian seasons, and very lengthy Latin poems, very 
dull. In the Roman edition of his works in 1786, Luchi prints two hymns 
(part I. via. 4, 5) of which he says that the Church had consecrated them by 
use, and that a previous editor, CL Tomasi, had included them among the 
works of Fortunatus; he therefore includes them. The first has nothing to 
our purpose beyond 

Excelsa super sidera 
and 

Intrent ut astra flebiles 
Coeli fenestra faetus es„ 

The second has our phrase: 

Ave mans Stella 
Dei mater alma, 

Atque semper virgo 
Felix coeli porta. 

In the poems whose authorship is allowed generally to Fortunatus, we find 
cognate ideas respecting the Stella, but 1 have failed to find anything con¬ 
necting the Stella with the sea 
Thus I. viii. 6: 

1 . 1. Cuimina multa polos radianti lumine {v. /. culmine) compleni. 

1 . 25. Inde Dei gemtrix pia virgo Maria coruseat, 

and again: 

Cuius honore sacra gerutrix transcendis Olympum 
Et super astrigeros erigis ora polos. 

As far as I can judge, Fortunatus was far too heavy and dull a writer to 
have produced the stanzas quoted above, and the several reasons for rejecting 
them as his appear to be adequate. There are a fair number of examples 
of the phrase, here and there among Sequences and Hymns, but not so many 
as from its beauty we might have expected. Thus r 

BL and B.» vol. 53, no. 104. Cougandmi angebrum, ascribed to Notker, 
st. 9. Quam splcndida 

polo stclla mans rulilat 
Quae omnium 

lumen astrorum et homimutt 
atque spirit uu m genu it. 

found in the Mainz Troper an. 967-72, Cod Londmen. Add. 19768. 

No. 105. Ave r Dei gemtrix sitmmi, 

st. 2. Virgo semper Maria 
Stella maris prelucida. 

found in two manuscripts of cent. 11-12. 
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No. 108. Salve porta. 

st. 2. Maris Stella 

inclita dornina 

virgo materque Dei Maria. 

found in four Tropers of cent. 10 and it. 

No. 1 ioc. Sancta tu virgo Maria. 

st. 20. Primo ftdelis verbo Gabrielis 
quae Stella maris 
clara semper nominaris 
st. 21. Quae clarum mundo 
lumen protulisti. 

found in the same Mainz Troper as 104. 

No. 97 a. Plaudite taudcs. 

st. to. Ipsa enim est Maria 
Stella figurata mans 
et domina 

totius creaturae dicta. 

found in three Beneventum Tropers cent. 11, and one cent. 12. 

Bl. and B., vol 54, no. 216. Ave Maria gratia plena. 

st. 11. Ergo maris Stella st, 12. Parndisi porta 

verfai Dei cella per quam tux cst Orta 

et solis aurora natuin fciium ora. 

These examples are all of them to be called relatively very early. 

1 have failed to obtain from any expert any adequate suggestion as to the 
origin of the phrase. Afcuin with his numerous journey mgs on the sea is a more 
likely person than Notker at St Gall, but Notker may often have looked down 
from his mountainous district upon the Bodensee, or entrusted himself to the 
caprices of that inland sea It used to be said that Mary is the same word as 
Miriam, and that Miriam in its last sentence speaks oi the sea and in its first 
of a star; but that derivation of the word is rejected. It may be that a mere 
play upon the similarity of appearance and sound between Maria and Mare 
gave the first suggestion, especially when Mare is used in the plural. There is 
a couplet in one of the early Goliard’s verses, called the Cambridge Songs 
from the unique eleventh-century manuscript in the University Library, which 
illustrates this possibility or probability: 

Archos 1 tc protegat qui Stellas et polmn 
fecit et maria condtdit et solum. 

the close grouping together of the stars and the pole, so frequently occurring 

1 Arcos in the original. 
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in Sequences on the Virgin, with the sea and Maria, could hardly fail to suggest 
the Stella Maris. 

The remark that Alcuin s personal experiences rendered him more likely 
than Notker to have created the phrase, suggested a search for some reference 
to similar ideas in the very numerous poems of Alcuin which we possess. 1 
Of the inquiring soul he writes (col. 647): 

Quae marc quae terras quae coclum pervolat ahum. 

Of the Virgin Mary (col. 749): 

Tu regina poli, 

and again (col. 757): 

Auxitiare tuis precibus pia virgo Maria 
Aeterni regis famulos regina polorum, 

and again (col. 771}; 

Tu regina poli campi flos lilia mundi 
Hortus eonclusus vitae fons vena salutis. 

and at last (col. 774): 

Virgo Maria Dei genitrix castissima Virgo 
Lux ct Stella mans. 

Thus Notker, who has hitherto held the record, must give place to our 
English liturgist Alcuin, who died twenty-six years before Notker was horn, 
and fifty-six years before Notker’s soul was stirred by the arrival at St Gall 
of the French monk from Jiimieges 1 with the examples of Sequences in use at 
that great abbey. 

Curiously enough, we can connect Charlemagne and therefore Alcuin with 
the services at Jumteges, and thus add yet another link to the chain which fixes 
the main credit of the development of the services of the Mass on the Master 
of the School of York. 

Tassilo III, duke of Bavaria, had joined his brother-in-law, the Lombard 
Adalgis, against Karl. They were overthrown in 787. Tassilo was condemned 
to death at Ingelheiin, in 788, but the death sentence was remitted, and Tassilo 
and his son Theodo, the last of the Agilolfings, were to be confined in some 
safe place, Alcuin was at this time Karl’s chiet adviser. He lived with him 
from 782 to 792, and again from 793 to his death in 804. The place selected for 
the imprisonment of the Agilolfings was the abbey of St. Philibert at Jumi£ges, 
a few miles west of Rouen, There Tassilo died in 794. Thus Karl and Alcuin 

1 Migne, / J , L ci, col. 713 848, and also among his letters and other writings. One result of the 
search is a realization of the barefaced copying of phrases and ideas and whole lines from another great 
Englishman, Aldhelm. 

* See page 144. 
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were in very close touch with the abbey of Jumieges through a series of years, 
and we cannot doubt that Alcuin’s hand was active in the composition and 
collection of the Sequences which fifty-six years after his death were taken to 
St. Gall, and there became the leading exemplar of centuries of Sequences, 
including all the beautiful imagery of the Stella Maris. 

Canon M f Clure informs me that in the late middle ages the mariner’s com¬ 
pass was called the Stella Maris. It seems probable that this has no connexion 
with the liturgical use of the phrase. From early times pictorial phrases had 
been in use in connexion with processes of nature. The case of the zodiac is 
familiar to all of us. That word is incorrectly used by itself. Its use is like 
that of the adjectival word cathedral, instead of the proper phrase cathedral 
church. The zodiac should be called the zodiac circle. It is simply a pictorial 
representation of twelve zodia (little animals) in a ring. Its literal Latin name 
would be Circa fas Ammalinm. Before the time of the mariners compass 
there were similar drawings of a circular chart of the winds, called from its 
circular form, and perhaps from ornamental appendages suggesting the idea of 
petals, the Rose of the Winds, Rosa Men tor uni. We have several early drawings 
of this circle of the winds, notably two in the great manuscript of Matthew 
Paris in the British Museum Cotton Nero D. i, the Chronica Maiora, which 
Dr. Luard describes as ‘ f. 184, note of the winds and their nature, and below 
a circular unfinished scheme of the winds “secundum Mag. Elyam de Derham ‘; 
i iS.j b, a much more complete table of the winds \ A similar figure in Cotton 
|ul. D. vii, f. 51 b (compiled also under the eye of Paris), is stated to be 1 secun¬ 
dum Kobertum Grosseteste eplscopum Lin col mensem . The Rosa Ventornm is 
the ‘shipman’s card' of the first witch in Macbeth. 

When the card of the compass came to be drawn, with sharp-pointed 
wedges proceeding from the centre of a circle towards the circumference 
N.E.S.W. and four intermediate sharp-pointed wedges, it would have been 
difficult to avoid calling it a star, Stella, and its primary use for mariners at 
sea made the Maris follow naturally. 

A curious link between the Stella Maris card and the Rosa Mentor um 
chart is a further argument for this pictorial view. The Rosa, in use in the 
Mediterranean, had at its north point a T, for Tramontana , sometimes in the 
shape of a T, sometimes as a spear-head, sometimes as an approach to a lily. 
The fleur-de-lis on the modern compass card is the survival of the Tramon¬ 
tana T of the Rosa Ventornm. 

As an alumnus of the School of York, of which Alcuin was a scholar from 
his earliest years and in middle age was head master, I find pleasure in 
associating Alcuiris action in scriptural and liturgical matters in Fran da with 
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his general studies in the York School and his religious life in York Minster. 
We gather something of this from parts of a letter which he wrote in 796 to 
King Karl, so soon to become the Emperor Carolus Magnus, the Blessed 
Charles as he became on beatification by the Pope. 1 Aleuin had retired from 
his busy life at the Court of Karl and the mastership of the Palace Schools, and 
had gone to his abbey of Tours, where he had opened a school on the pattern 
of the School of York. It should be borne in mind that Tours was then, as 
now, rich in wine, honey, fruit, and flowers. This is what he wrote, 1,120 
years ago : 

I, your Flaccus, in accordance with your desire and good pleasure, am busy 
with ministering, under the roof of the hob' Martin, to some the honey of the holy 
Scriptures; others f seek to inebriate with the old wine of ancient disciplines ; others 
I shall begin to nourish with the apples of grammatical subtlety; some I purpose to 
illumine with the order of the stars, as the painter nobly adorns the roof of the 
house of God. I become very many things to very many men, that I may educate 
very many to the profit of the holy Church of God, and the honour of your imperial 
realm; that no grace or Almighty God in me be unemployed, and no part of thy 
bounty be without fruit. 

But 1 , your poor servant, need some of the more abstruse books of scholastic 
learning which I had in my own land by the devoted labour of 1113- master, and to 
some extent b\ r my own labour, I say this to your excellency, that you may be 
pleased to allow me to send some of our young men to pick out what I need, and 
bring to Francia the flowers of Britain ; that not in York only there may be a garden 
enclosed (Song of Solomon, iv. 12 16), but in Tours also the scions of paradise may 
bear fruit; that the south wind may come and blow through the gardens by the 
river Loire*, and the spices thereof may flow forth. 

The ‘Master’ to whom Aleuin refers in this pleasantly bright letter, so 
suggestive of pretty Latin verse, was Archbishop Albert of York, head master 
of the school, a cousin of the king; he succeeded in both offices Archbishop 
Ecgbert of York, the king’s brother. These two built up the great library 
of York, which Albert bequeathed to his pupil and successor Aleuin, who left 
the bulk of it at York when he finally resigned the mastership and joined Karl 
in France. The York School Song names these two benefactors: 

Ecgbertum, Adalbertum, principes, 

Stitnmos maglstros, archipraesules, 

Honoris bos laudumus apices, 

Tot conferentes nostris codices. 

This action of Aleuin set the example of free borrowing and procuring of 

1 Encyclopaedia Brifnnriiat says he was canonised by the antipope Pascal III at the instance of 
the Emperor Frederick I,and Louis XI of France gave strict orders that the feast of the saint be 
observed. Migne calls him only Beat us. 
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manuscripts from England by France. It is now generally known that the 
Coronation Service of French kings affords remarkable evidence of the influence 
of the English Church upon the religious sendees of France, in the early times 
when the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy was being consolidated into three or two 
main divisions, and for centuries after that. 1 he Pontifical of Archbishop 
Ecgbert of York, of about 745, gives us considerable parts of our present 
Coronation Service. We have in England only one other Anglo-Saxon form 
of coronation, considerably later, and it describes the king as raised to the royal 
throne of the Angles and Saxons. Curiously enough, it is only in the Corona¬ 
tion Services of French kings that we find our earlier Anglo-Saxon coronation 
forms dating between the two already mentioned. Of these there are three 
MSS. of early date. One of these, from Corbie, describes the Frank king 
as * elected to the kingdom oi the whole of Albion, that is to say, ol the Franks . 
this gloss being probably an interpolation from a marginal note. A further 
evidence that this form came from England is found in the fact that the only 
saint mentioned besides the Virgin and St Peter is 1 Holy Gregory, Apostolic 
of the Angles \ 

In the Biblioth&que Nationale of Paris there is a second Order for the 
Coronation of a king of the Franks which is indubitably an Anglo-Saxon Order. 
Its prayer for the permanence of the throne prays that the sceptre desert not 
the royal throne, that is to say, of the Saxons, Mercians, and Northumbrians'. 

In a third Order for the Coronation of French kings, from the Pontifical of 
the illustrious church of Sens, we find the same prayer ‘that the sceptre desert 
not the royal throne, that is to sav, of the Saxons, Mercians, and Northumbrians 
In this case, as in the second Order, these three races are described as ‘both 
these peoples’, no doubt because both Mercians and Northumbrians were Angles. 
Curiously enough, the solecism of naming as the national saint the Holy Gregory. 
Apostolic of the Angles, is no longer retained in this Sens (>der. While retain¬ 
ing as we have seen, the description of the throne of France as that of the Saxons, 
Mercians, and Northumbrians, it removes St. Gregory, the Apostolic of the 
Angles, and names as the national saints St Denys and St. Retni. 

It is a quaint fact that Charles V of France was crowned, so late as 1364, 
with a form which named the throne as that of the Saxons, Mercians, and 
Northumbrians, while at the same time the peers of Guienne swore to protect 
their king against the king of England, his children or allies, We must suppose 
that the Anglo-Saxon form for the sacringof the king of the Saxons and Angles 
was used for the French king in the original Latin without any change,and the 
error in the description of the throne was not noticed beforehand and was not 
detected, or was slurred, or possibly read as Francorum , when the ministrant 
sang the words rapidly in a vast space. That there is no doubt of the facts is 
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shown by the signature of the king between the Latin part and the French part 
of the service, and by the ki ng's statement (col. 54) that the book is his property 
and was drawn up, corrected, written, and historiated by his order in 1365. the 
year alter the consecration. The Latin runs thus; 

ut regale solium videlicet Saxonum Merciorum Nordan-chinibrorum 1 sceptra 
non deserat 

The oath of'the barons of Guyenne’, taken in their name by Guillaume 
Sire de Mareul, contains the words: 

ct touz ses autres droiz Royaulz li garderay et li aideray a teniret grtrderde 
tout mon pouoir, enuers ct centre le Roy danglctcrrc scs entails ou aflicz * 

Alcuin remained a deacon to the end of his life, but he was very careful 
about the services in his chapel; and, as we shall see. he did not scruple to give 
to priests many instructions and supplements in the singing of masses. He 
needed the constant attendance of a priest to celebrate mass. For this purpose 
he kept with him always an Englishman, Sigulf warden of the church of the 
city of York, of whom we are specially told that he was sent to the city of Metz 
to learn chanting. It is incidentally interesting to note that when Charlemagne’s 
three sons, all cal led kings, though we should call them subkings, presented them¬ 
selves at the altar, the deacon Alcuin with his own hand administered to them 
the Communion of the Body of Christ and the Blood, the priest Sigu If standing by. 

binding that the service books in Francia had been seriously debased by 
ignorant copyists, he took in hand their correction, and carried it out so effectu¬ 
ally that the sendee books of the middle ages owed more to Galilean than to 
Roman influences. We have seen how the whole system of Sequences took its 
rise in France, from an abbey church with which Alcuin was certainly concerned. 
The Holy Scriptures themselves had become debased by the same process of 
ignorant copying of manuscripts, or, at least in no inconsiderable number of 
cases, by the process of multiplying copies by dictation to a number of scribes 
by a reader whose enunciation was not always quite clear. 

The very serious work of correcting the errors due to these causes was en¬ 
trusted by Karl to Alcuin, who accordingly carried out a revision of the Scriptures. 
It is in the recollection of many of us that we have had regretfully to abandon 
the belief that one of the great treasures of the British Museum is the actual 
copy of the revised Scriptures which Alcuin presented to Karl. The Karl to 
whom it was presented was an early Karl, but not Charles the Great. 

We are able to assign to Alcuin s creative mind an even larger share in the 
building up of liturgical forms than we have as yet certified or suggested. We 

1 Evidently a Wessex order of precedence, 

1 H. B. S., vol. xvi, coll. 27, 57 ; B. Mus. Tib. B, viii. 
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have direct evidence of his care for precisely that part of divine sendee with 
which in this paper we are specially concerned, namely, the selection and the 
singing of the psalm from which the Versus under its various names came. 
This evidence is found in a letter of which the contemporary biographer of Alcuin 
wrote thus: 

The father Alcuin had with great care instructed Karl 1 in liberal arts and in 
divine scripture. . . . He taught him, also, which of the Psalms he should sing 
throughout his whole life for various occasions; for times of penitence, with litany 
and entreaties and prayers; for times of praising God ; of any tribulation; and for 
his being moved to exercise himself in divine praise. And any one who wishes to 
know all this may read it in the little book which he wrote to Karl on the principles 
of prayer. 

The libel!n$ is Epistle no. 244 in Wattenbnch and Dummler’s Mmumenia 
Atcmniana. The MS. is in the Bihliothfeque Nattonale at Paris. It is headed 
Citrolo Imperaiori breviarium snpplkamli ad Deum , anti its first words arc : 

Beatus igitur David rex magnus et semis Dei altissimi nobis psallcndi rcgulam 
dedit, 

a rule for singing psalms. 

In this treatise Alcuin arranged three courses of psalms for the night and 
seven for the day, and then passed on to explain, in accordance with a special 
request from Karl, the order in which a layman in activ e life should pray to God 
at the stated hours; 

When you have risen from your bed, say first 1 0 Lord Jesu Christ, son of the 
living God, in Thy name will 1 lift up my hands, make haste to deliver me'. Say 
this thrice, with the psalm 1 Ponder my words, O Lord, consider my meditation. O 
hearken thou unto the voice of my calling, my King and my God, for unto Thee 
will 1 make my pra3 f er. My voice shalt Thou hear betimes, O Lord, early in the 
morning will I direct my praver unto Thee.' Then, ‘Our Fatherand the prayers 
‘Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 1 Perfect my steps', * Praised be the Lord 
daily\ 'Direct and sanctify’, ‘O Lord, let Thy mercy lighten upon us'. Then, 
rising, begin the verse ‘Thou shalt open my lips, O Lord \ When that is ended, 
with the Gloria, begin the psalm ‘ Lord, how are they increased \ Then follows 
* God be merciful unto me \ Then, ' O come, let us sing unto the Lord ’. Then 
psalms, as many as you will. 

Alcuin devoted much time and pains to making selections of psalms for con¬ 
stant use and for various Decisions, His instructions show that he meant the 
psalms to be chanted, for private as well as for public use. He himself on his 
death-bed sang the evangelical hymn to the Virgin Mary, w r ith the Antiphon* 

1 Whether this means Charlemagne or his son Karl, who died three years before him, does not 
matter for our present purpose. 

* Isa, xxiL 22 
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0 davis David ei scefitrum damns Israel, and then chanted the psalms, 
* Like as the hart \ 4 O how amiable \ ‘ Blessed are they‘ Unto Thee lift I up 
' One thing I have desired ‘ Unto Thee, <) Lord J , and others of like kind. He 
wrote a book of considerable length, forty-three close folio columns of print, On 
the Use of ike Psalm si with the heading 

Hoc opus hoc carmen quod cernis tramitc lector 
Alenin us Domini fecit ho no re sui. 

He states first nine special uses of psalms, and then proceeds to give seventeen 
selections, with Versus to lie sung after each, and Oratio. In a second part he 
provides fifteen similar courses for personal chanting, 

'1 he directness of the influence of England upon the psalmody of the whole 
Frank Empire is emphasized in a very interesting manner by a statement in one 
of his many utterances on this special musical part of the services of religious 
worship. Writing to Arno, archbishop of Salzburg, after the year 79$, he informs 
him of the dispatch of a little handbook containing much on divers matters, 
namely, short expositions of the seven penitential psalms, of the j iSth psalm [our 
119]. and of the fifteen psalms of degrees. In the little handbook, he continues, 
is a small psalter, called the psalter of the blessed presbyter Beda, which Beda 
put together with sweet verses in praise ot God, and prayers from the several 
psalms, and very beautiful hymns, ami one specially noble hymn on Oueen 
Etheldreda* Thus through our own Alcuin our own Bede taught and sang to 
Austrasians and Xeustriansalike, and England profoundly influenced the choral 
parts of the sendees ot the Mass, And who can say how much of the funda¬ 
mental position of the Psalms in the religious phraseology and the religious 
thought of our own race is due to the constant work of Alcuin and of Bede 
eleven and a half and twelve centuries ago ? 

The learned and skilful editors of the modern edition of Dr. Rock s Chttrck 
of our Fathers, C. W. Hart and W. H, Frere, have found an interesting and 
important evidence of Alcuin s great work in connexion with the hymnal parts 
of the service of the Mass. 4 This evidence is afforded by a manuscript of the 
life of Pope Adrian II, formerly in the Biblioth£que du Roi in Paris* It con¬ 
tains passages which are not found in the Vatican or other MSS. of the Liber 
Pbntiftcalis. The part which refers to Alcuin gives the following facts: 

Pope Adrian II, 867-72, ordered that at the chief mass on the greater 
festivals not only must they sing the hymns which they call 1 Lauds ‘ in the course 
of the angelic hymn Gloria in exedsis Deo , but in the psalms which they call 

1 Migne r P, L . a* col. 465. 

2 This codtx, with a full description of its contents, and an assignment to Bede of all the parts 
which loliow the mention of his name, has been found in the cathedral church ot Cologne, cod. icfe 

a Chunk 0/ our Failure iv, 25, 
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‘ Introits* they must sing the inserted canticles which the Romans call 1 Festal 
Lauds’ and the French call * TropesHe ordered also the melodies before the 
Gospel to be sung which they call Sequences because the Gospel follows them [!]. 
The Lord Pope Gregory in the first instance, and afterwards Pope Adrian 1 in 
concert with Alcuin, a man of delicate taste, the abbot of the great Emperor 
Charles, had provided and arranged these sacred hymns, in which the said 
emperor took great delight. The negligence of chanters had suffered them to 
fall into disuse, but Adrian 11 restored them, to the praise and glory of God. 

Further, Adrian 11 corrected the Roman Antiphoner, as Adrian I and Akuin 
had done, and he retained as a preface the hexameter Sines which Adrian I had 
used for that purpose. We may fairly suppose from their style that Akuin wrote 
them, as indeed Dr. Rock himself, to whom this evidence was unknown, had 
suggested as a calculated guess. They begin with an ascription of praise to the 
traditional author of much of the material: 

Gregorius praesul mentis et nomine dignus. 

These verses Adrian II extended. 

In his old age Akuin desired to retire to Fulda and there end his days, from 
his love for his fellow countryman the martyred Archbishop of Mainz. The 
Emperor Charlemagne did not allow him to carry out this wish, and Akuin 
wrote a long and affectionate letter to the monks of Fulda in 801-2. The letter 
is Ep. (86. In the course of this touching letter he turns to the priests of the 
monastery: 

To you, O most holy presbyters, I have sent ci little collection of words for the 
Mass, to be used on various days on winch any oiu: desires to offer prayers to God, 
whether in honour of the 1 loly Trinity, or in love of wisdom, or in tears of penitence, 
or in perfect love, or asking for angelic support, or in address to any one of all the 
saints; or if any one wish to offer prayers for his own sins, or Tor any living friend, 
or for many friends, or for brothers departing this life; or especially when one 
wishes to invoke the intercessions of blessed Mary; mother of God, ever virgin, or 
when one desires to chant and invoke by his prayers the most pious presence of the 
most holy Boniface your father. 

A visit to the British Museum and a study of the Mainz Troper dated 
967-72, with the 

Qua in splendida polo stella 
marts rutilat, 

makes one feel that it was just such a cartula as Alcuin sent, so far as the hymnal 
parts were concerned, and that the seat of Boniface’s archbishopric of Mainz was 
the natural home for a collection of Alcuin’s choral additions to the service of 
the Mass, considering the afflictions which befell Fulda. H is words make it clear 
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that such was the character of his carfula\ and we know enough of him to feel 
sure that what he wrote, other than apposite quotation of verses of psalms, was 
rhythmic. 

To the monks of St. Vaast (Vedast) lie sent something apparently more 
complete: 

I send also certain Masses taken from our Missal for daily offices or days of 
ecclesiastical custom. First, in honour of the highest Trinity, then for invoking the 
intercessions of Saints, and for begging the help of angels, very necessary for those 
labouring in this pilgrimage. I have further added a Mass of the holy mother of 
God and ever Virgin Mary, to be sung for some days if any one so desires. 

'The editors of Dr. Rock describe 1 the cartn la missal is sent to Fulda as 
a ‘list of masses \ 1 have preferred to render it ‘a little collection of words for 

the Mass’. It is certainly more than a mere list of masses. It seems clear that 
in both of these letters, to each of which the editors apply tile description *a list 
of masses', Alcuin was furnishing the regular course of the Mass with special 
features, besides creating additional masses. 

I here is little doubt that we have in Alcuin s Liber Sacrameniorum the car- 
tula which he sent to the monks of St. Vaast. It begins with the details for 
a Mass of the Holy Trinity, the Oratio, Secreta. Praefatio, Postcommunio, Alia 
Postcommunio, and a Lectio and Sequentia for Epistle and Gospel, it proceeds 
with the details lor numerous special masses, including the Mass ad postulamta 
angelica suffragia which he mentions under that exact title in his letter to Fulda, 
and as ad angelorum suffragiaposlulanda in his letter to St. Vaast. It includes 
also other masses named in the fuller letter to Fulda; and also, in the order 
named in the letter to St. Vaast, the details of the Mass of the holy Mary, which 
he assigns to the dies Sabbati, a custom, I am told, still observed. In all, the 
Liber Sacramentorum gives the details of twenty-six masses, with an Appendix 
containing Benedict ion es, Collecta, and Orationes, 

Special attention should be called to one main feature of the influence of 
the Church of the English, nttglorum Ecclesia in St. Gregory's phrase, upon 
the Churches of Charlemagne's empire. The emperor claimed that he had 
introduced the Roman use into all parts of his vast dominions. What he in 
fact introduced was the English use. John, the arch-chanter of St Peter’s 
and abbot of St. Martin’s at Rome, had been lent to Benedict Biscop to teach 
in Northumbria the correct Roman method of chanting the services. Bede 
learned it perfectly from him, and Alcuin was brought up in it at York. 
Alenin's influence with Charlemagne caused it to become the rule of the 
Frankish Empire. It is a charming coincidence that when John the Arch* 

1 Ckurck of our Fathers, i, 63. 
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chanter died, on his way homewards after teaching chanting in England, his 
friends took his body to Tours and buried him at St. Martin’s because of his 
old allegiance to St. Martin. Thus Alcuin, who had spread the results of 
John’s teaching all over F ran ci a, became in his old age the custodian of his 
remains in that pleasant home at Tours. 

The assertion of Alenin’s wide and detailed influence on the services of the 
Church is strengthened by the acknowledged fact that lie was versed in secular 
song also. We learn from one of his letters to Karl in 798, no. 100 in Wattenbach 
and Du mtiller's Mmumenta Alcninitwa , written about the middle of July of that 
year, that the king, not as yet emperor, had asked him to write some songs for 
his soldiers. It is really calamitous that Karl s letter of request is not extant. 
He was at that time involved in a serious war. 1 lis legates had been seized by 
the Saxons in the north, and some of them had been slain. lie started from 
Herstal, and devastated the whole of Saxony between the Elbe and the Weser, 
Two of his dukes dealt with the original movers of revolt, of whom thousands 
were slain. Those campaigns against the Saxons were among the chief anxieties 
of Karl. It would have been of extreme interest to know the actual words in 
which this great captain, at a great crisis, stated his views as to what would be 
helpful to the soldiery in the strain of invasion of a barbarous country. We can 
gather the substance from Alcuin's reply, and it is of singular interest in this time 
of a world-wide war : 

Your letter asks me to mingle the sweet melody of versification with the horrihle 
crash of arms and the rough blasts of the war trumpets, in order that the ferocious 
passions or the soldiers' minds may be soothed by something of the suave melody of 
music. Though your own mind remains ever nobly stable, ever undisturbed, 3 T ou 
desire that the savagery of your soldiery be mitigated by the sweetness of song. 

Your prevision is most wise. It often happens that wholesome counsel has no 
effect on the asperity of an angry mind ; while on the other hand accustomed ease 
weakens the vigour of the mind. Between these two kinds of disease the prudent 
temperament holds a middle course; mitigating fury, and rousing sloth. That is 
the royal road. 

Curiously enough, Alcuin does not proceed to say that while music has 
charms to soothe the savage it has great military power to stir up the slack and 
brighten the weary, It seems evident that Karl’s request was solely for songs 
that should tend to abate the savagery of his troops, when inflicting punishment 
on the revolted enemy, Alcuin concludes this part of a Song and interesting 
letter in these words, *if the Alcuin pipe can do aught to soothe fierce minds, 
your wish shall be carried out as far as may be, with the utmost solicitude 

It is well known that Alcuin s liveliness of wit and skill in poetry and in song 
made many a dark night pass pleasantly in Karl’s palace halls, and had a large 
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share in the influence for good which Alenin’s personality exerciser! upon the 
Frankish monarch, 1 he school song already quoted notes this among the gifts 
which England gave to Francia in the person of its head master: 

Scriptures sacras et liturgiam 
Correctas reddidit per Franciam; 

Versu iocis cantu palatium 
Mulcens, et ipsum magnum Carolum. 

Looking at this lighter side of Alcuin’s complex personality, we see in him, 
more than in anyone else of whom we know much in the restoration of literary 
culture in Europe, the probable originator of the long scries of Goliard songs. 
The traditional beginnings of the Goliards are bound up with churchmen and 
emperors, with archbishops and canons. Each tradition has its source in an 
Archipoeta. It is not unnatural to imagine that Master Hugh of Orleans and 
Salimbene s Primas were re-incarnations of the Archipoeta Alenin. 

Then again. Alcuin does not stand alone or first as an Englishman in this 
connexion. It should be borne in mind that my predecessor at Malmesbury, 
St Aldhelm, who died in 709, a generation before Alcuin was born, had gifts 
of versification and wit similar to those of Alcuin, and that Aldhelm. like Alcuin, 
could set his verse to music, and sing his own songs to his own tunes. That 
Aldhelm’s songs, sung by him in disguise on the bridge of Malmesbury, began 
in joviality and ended in Scripture story and persuasion to reverence and 
worship, we know. But he could write and sing popular songs too, with words 
and tunes so taking, that King Alfred, who came of the same royal stock as 
Aldhelm, told of him two hundred years later that one of his street songs was 
still sung by the people; for anything we know it was sung on to the time of 
the Normans, and may be being sung in country places still Alcuin quotes 
freely from Aldhelnrs verses, and we may take it that the West Saxon Aldhelm 
was the Archipoeta of the Northumbrian Alcuin, 

One further suggestion, of a cognate character, in connexion with some 
remarks on the origin of students' Latin songs. 

A large part of Alcuic’s life having been spent in the training of students, 
we may feel sure that he used his gift for pleasing and witty song in the 
interests of his student charges. No one is more likely than Alcuin to have 
set the fashion of students'songs, with taking refrains and hearty choruses; more 
grave perhaps, but not less joyous and helpful in the dark nights, than the 
merry songs and roaring choruses of Charlemagne’s palace and camp. Alike 
in court and students cloister we may be sure that Alcuin taught men to sing 

Gaudeamus igitur. 
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VII .—General lilt Ham Roy and his 'Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
North Britain'. By George Macdonald, Esq., C.B., F.BALL.LK a Local 
Secretary for Scotland. 


Read 14th J tine 1917. 


More than a hundred and twenty years ago the Society of Antiquaries of 
London conferred a great and lasting obligation on students of the history 
of Scotland during the Roman period. At its own charges, and without reason¬ 
able hope of pecuniary return, it published in a splendid folio the manuscripts 
and drawings that had been handed over to it by the executors of Major- 
General Roy. The pomp and circumstance surrounding the issue immediately 
secured for The Military Antiquities of the Romans in Xorfh Britain the place 
which it has ever since held in public esteem—a place to which, upon the whole, 
its intrinsic merits fairly entitle it Roy was at once a zealous antiquary and 
a shrewd and capable observer, with a thorough knowledge of military engineer¬ 
ing. It is true that the data on which his main thesis rests were too slight to 
support the elaborate superstructure of which they were made the basis. It is 
true also that his treatment of a large part of his subject was vitiated by his 
seemingly implicit belief in the genuineness of Bertrams egregious hoax, the 
Dc Situ Britannia?} Still, when every allowance ha> been made for the defects 
that inevitably resulted, his book remains one of our archaeological classics. 
As a storehouse of trustworthy topographical information regarding Roman 
site: , it can never be entirely superseded. 

The permanent value which it possesses is due mainly to its careful plans, 
which preserve for us the outline of numerous entrenchments long since 
grie\ ously mutilated or altogether destroyed. The text, on the other hand, is but 
seldom referred to. Anti, indeed, it might at first sight appear that it has little 
to teach us, save a respect for the author’s modesty and fairness of mind, and 
for the scientific spirit in which he confronts the problems that he sets himself 

1 Only in one passage is there any hint of a doubt. This is in Mil. Ant p. 134, where he says 
that a certain discrepancy is “ rather unlucky, as seeming to lessen the dependance we were willing to 
place on the supposed genuineness of these ancient fragments 
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to solve. Some of the chapters are so permeated by the pernicious influence of 
the Dc Sit it Brltaunlae that it seems sheer waste of time to read them. C Hhers 
are wholly occupied by more or less speculative calculations regarding the 
number of troops of various kinds that could be accommodated within a given 
area, discussions of those * rules of castrametation ‘ that loomed so targe on the 
mental horizon of eighteenth-century antiquaries. There is far less in the way 
of actual description of sites than a more modern treatise of similar character 
might be expected to contain, doubtless because Roy, as a skilled draughtsman, 
felt that for such purposes it was safer to trust to his pencil lhan to his pen.® 
Here his judgement was probably sound. At all events, the bulk of the 
drawings were finished first, and form a corpus which might quite fairly be 
regarded as a thing by itself; only a few of them were specially designed to 
illustrate the text The latter is, in the main, of the nature of an afterthought. 
Nevertheless it would lx; a mistake to ignore it. Carefully studied, it throws 
an interesting light on the circumstances in which the plans of camps were made, 
and so helps substantially towards their proper understanding. During the 
course of a recent re-reading, certain points that had previously been noted as 
trilling inconsistencies were found to assume an importance which suggested 
that the Editorial Committee had performed their task conscientiously indeed, 
but without any grasp of the subject-matter and therefore in a more or less 
mechanical fashion. Further investigation seemed desirable. The two copies 
of the manuscript which the Committee mention are still in existence—-one in 
the Society's Library and the other in the British Museum. Thanks to the 
courtesy and kindness of the responsible officials/ it proved possible not only 
to examine them both, but to place them side by side for the sake of convenient 
and more thorough comparison. The scrutiny was illuminating. The number 
of new facts revealed exceeded anticipation. Taken along with other material, 
they enable the story of Roys activities in the sphere of Roman studies to be 
reconstructed with some approach to completeness. This is what I propose to 
attempt now, reserving the details of the collation for an Appendix. 1 ncidentally, 
there will be occasion here and there to supplement or, it may be, to correct 
the various notices of Roy’s career that have hitherto been published. We shall 
find that even the fullest and best of these—the sketch by the late Colonel 

1 Thus, after referring to his plate of the Antoni no Wall and its stations, he says that " a short 
description may suffice, since from a plan of this kind, topographically' expressed, a much truer notion 
may be obtained of the isthmus in general, of every essential particular relating to the wall, and oi the 
military reasons by which the Romans were governed in conducting this boundary of their empire, 
than what, without such assistance, could possibly be conveyed in many words " {Mil. AnL t ytp.i^.). 

* Mr. C. R. Peers and Mr. H. S. Kingsford of the Society* of Antiquaries, and Mr. G. F. Hill and 
Mr. D. T, B. Wood of the British Museum, have helped me not only in this but in many other ways. 
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Vetch, C.B., in the Dictionary of National Biography —is not wholly free from 
serious blemishes. 

William Roy was a native of Carluke in Lanarkshire. The parish records 1 II 
show that his parents—John Roy of Mil ton head, factor or land-steward to 
Sir William Gordon of Milton, and Mary Stewart—were married in July 1722, 
and that he himself was born on 4th May 1726. He had two sisters, Grizel and 
Susanna, born in 1723 and 1728 respectively, and one brother, James* bom in 
1730. The two lads are said to have received the beginnings of their education 
at the parish school of Carluke, afterwards proceeding to the grammar-school 
of Lanark* where we may suppose that they were soundly drilled in the rudi¬ 
ments of Latin and mathematics. James matriculated at the University of 
Glasgow in 1742—in those days twelve was a common enough age for entry 
upon undergraduate life in Scotland—and took his Masters degree five years 
later. He ultimately entered the Church, dying in 1707 as minister of Preston- 
pans in East Lothian, 15 As to the earlier stages of William's after-school life, 
nothing definite seems to be known. But, when we next catch sight of him, he 
comes clearly into view as one of the central figures in an enterprise that was 
destined to influence his whole future most profoundly. In the obituary notice 
which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine immediately after his death in 
July 1790, there occurs the following passage: 

“While colonel of artillery, he and his engineers, under Col. Watson, in the 
winter of 1746, made an actual survey of Scotland, which goes under the name of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s Map* on a very large scale, most accurately pointing 
out every the [iirj smallest spot, with the Roman camps, &c., the original of which 
is in the Ordnance-office.” ’ 

The date, as we shall see presently, is wrong, and the description of the 
map claims for it a completeness to which Roy himself would never have pre¬ 
tended. But the most astonishing blunder, frequently repeated by subsequent 
biographers, is the statement that in 1746 the future general, who was then a 
stripling of twenty and who was never at any time of his life in the gunners, was 
already a colonel of artillery/ In 1810 a very different account of the matter 

I Now preserved in the General Register House, Edinburgh, where 1 have had an opportunity 
of consulting them. 

a Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot,, i, p. 148. 

II W. Innes Addison, Matriculation Albums 0/ list Univ. 0/ Glasgow, p, 29, 00.991, 

* Op. t it., vol lx, p. 670. 

Attention was first drawn to the mistake by Mr. D. R. Rankin in Aw. See. Ant, Scot., ix, p. 564. 
It may be of interest to supplement Mr. Rankin’s correction by indicating the source of the error. 
The writer in the Gentleman's Mage&me was merely copying, in a singularly unintelligent way, a notice 
which had appeared in Roy's own lifetime in Gough’s British Topography (1780), Roy being then a 
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was given to the world by George Chalmers in the second volume of his 
Caledonia To a paragraph which opens with the assertion that " in speaking 
of those surveys more is commonly attributed to the scientific labours of the 
late Major-General William Roy than accurate inquiry will fully warrant’’, 
there is appended this characteristic foot-note: 

"In 1747,when those surveys began,William Roy left the post-office atEdinburgh, 
when he was about the age of one and twenty. He now acted for some time as 
clerk to Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, who, from the recommendation of M. Gen. Napier 
to the Duke of Cumberland, was employed as superintendent of the whole survey. 
Roy, after a while, joined the surveying engineers, under the patronage of Colonel 
Watson ; and, from his predetermination of mind and habitual application, he became 
an excellent surveyor and an admirable draughtsman. He never was admitted into 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich as a gentleman cadet, nor was he ever of the 
drawing-room in the Tower; but he was probably adopted as a practitioner in the 
newestahiishmelit of l lie cnglnccrdepartment, dated the 11 th April, 1748." In March, 
1759, he was merely a sub-engineer, with the rank of lieutenant. He remarkably 
distinguished himself at the battle of Thorn hausen, on the 1st of August, 1759. 
The praise of Prince Ferdinand, the illustrious commander of the allied army, 
supported Roy throughout his whole service. He soon became captain of engineers 
and major. He was made deputy quarter-master in 1762, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the army. The peace of Paris immediately ensued, when Colonel Roy 
returned to his Roman Antiquities. In 1764, 1769, and" in T771, he appears to have 
employed much time in these interesting pursuits. I11 1774 he constructed, with the 
help of those surveys, his 'Mappa Hritamuae septentnonalis Faciei Romanae', which 
was drawn by Thomas Chamberlain, the skilful draughtsman of the Tower drawing¬ 
room, In 1778, Colonel Roy was appointed commissary general of the whole army, 
and in 1786, when major-general, he was promoted to the command of the 30th 
regiment. He died, after two hours' illness, on the 1st of July, 1790, leaving his 
great work on the Roman Antiquities of Great Britain to the Antiquary Society of 
London, who published his ingenious labours with more splendour than accuracy,. .. 
His Roman Antiquities show how little he was acquainted with the Roman localities 
of North-Britain, but in his antiquarian speculations his sagacity was constantly 
over-ruled by his system,” 


colonel in the army and a captain of engineers. The passage [op. cit. t if p. 5851, which is quoted in 
full infra, p. 203, shows that Gough was responsible for the mistake in Llie date and for the undue 
glorification of the map, as well as for connecting Roy with the artillery. 

1 p. 64. In the edition of 1888 it is, of course, vol. iii. 

1 On p. 6* Chalmers had quoted the records of the Privy Council to show that on the date 
mentioned the Board of Ordnance had represented to the king “ the great difficulty of getting proper 
persons to act as engineers; that the w T hole establishment of engineers consisted only of 29, ol whom 
4 were appointed to carry on the w r orks in Scotland". The king immediately approved of an addition 
to the establishment of six sub engineers and ten * practitioners' or probationers. 
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Those who are familiar with the looseness of Chalmers’s own work will 
find it difficult to have patience with this ungenerous attack upon Roy s memory. 
And, indeed, it does not deserve detailed discussion, Suffice it to say that an 
analysis of it would show it to be as rich in inaccuracies as it is in innuendo. 
So far as these affect the aspect of Roys life in which we are more immediately 
interested, the necessary corrections will be supplied as we proceed. In the 
meantime it will be convenient to begin by recording the facts as to his con¬ 
nexion with the Scottish survey. Fortunately this can be done in his own 
words: 

“The rise and progress of the rebellion which broke out in the Highlands of 
Scotland in 1745, and which was finally suppressed, by his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of Oil lode n in the following yea r, convinced 
Government of what infinite importance it would be to the State, that a country, so 
very inaccessible by nature, should be thoroughly explored and laid open, by estab¬ 
lishing military posts in its inmost recesses, and carrying roads of communication 
to its remotest parts. With a view to the commencement of arrangements of this 
sort, a body of infantry was encamped at Fort Augustus in 1747, under tilt: com¬ 
mand of the late Lord Bi.akf.nev, at that time a Major-General; at which camp my 
much respected friend, the late Lieutenant-General Watson, then Deputy Quarter- 
Master-General in North Britain, was officially employed. This officer, being him¬ 
self an engineer, active and indefatigable, a zealous promoter of every useful under¬ 
taking, and the warm and steady friend of the industrious, first conceived the idea of 
making a map of the Highlands. As assistant Quarter-Master, it fell to my lot to 
begin, and afterwards to have a considerable share in, the execution of that map; 
which being undertaken under the auspices of the Duke of Cumberland, and meant 
at first to be confined to the Highlands only, was nevertheless at last extended to the 
Lowlands ; and thus made general in what related to the mainland of Scotland, the 
islands (excepting some lesser ones near the coast) not having been surveyed.” 

This version of the story may without hesitation tie accepted as authentic. 
It is taken from the Introduction to a highly important paper, entitled ' An 
Account of the Measurement of a Base on Hounslow-Heath which Roy read 
before the Royal Society in 1785, and which was published in the same year in 
the Society’s Philosophical Transactions} From it we learn that the idea of 
constructing a map originated with Watson, and that Roy, so far from joining 
“after a while ”, was closely identified with the enterprise from its inception, 
Thanks mainly to Chalmers, whose official connexion with the Privy Council 
gave him access to much miscellaneous information, we know the names of 
various other helpers/ 1 Their whole number was small, but their average of 

* The extract quoted above will be found on pp. 385 f. (voL Ixxv). 

; CaUdoma, ti (iit), p. 62, 
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ability must have been uncommonly high. The principal draughtsman, for 
example, was I aul Sandby, altenvards one of the foundation members of the 
Koya! Academy, whose popular reputation to-day perhaps rests chieHv on his 
series of etchings of ■ The Cries of LondonAgain, of the ten assistant engineers 
whom Chalmers mentions by name, at least four ultimately rose like their 
chief, to be general officers. One of these, of course, was Roy. The most dis¬ 
tinguished was David Dundas, 1 who before his death attained the rank of 
Lommander-sn-Chiefof the British army, and was considered ‘‘the most profound 
tactician m England I *■ We shall hear of him later. In the meantime it will 
he enough to note that he was a nephew of Watson, 4 that he was nine vears 

younger than Roy, and that he did not become associated with the survey of 
Scotland until 1752, - 

I he results oi the labours of Watson and his party were embodied in the 
slK-ch, that form the so-called Duke of Cumberland's map. now preserved in 
the British Museum. Examination shows that besides the islands (which were 
never surveyed at all) some considerable sections of the southern part of the 
mainland are a wanting. It hardly seems likely that the gaps are due to aeci- 
dentaj loss. A simpler explanation is that progress was rudely interrupted by 

e advent of the Seven Years' War, before the whole of the material accumu- 
luted in the field could be subjected to the final process of protraction 1 Roy's 
testimony on this point is important: J 

“Although this work, which is still in manuscript, and in an unfinished state 
possesses considerable merit, and perfectly answered the purpose lor which il was 
ongmally intended; yet, haying been carried on with instruments of the common 
or even inferior kind, and the sum annually allowed for it being inadequate to 
the execution oi ^ great a design in the best manner, it is rather to be considered 
as a magnificent, military sketch, than a very accurate map of a country. It would 
however have been completed, and many of its imperfections no doubt remedied - 
but the break nig out of the war of 1755 prevented both, by furnishing service of 
other kind lor those who had been employed upon it” 

I he extract just quoted is the immediate continuation of the passage already 
Cited from the /htlosofihicai Inwanimts; and the criticism implied in the first 
sentence therefore proceeds from Roy the scientific geographer and geodesist 
rather than from Roy the professional soldier and antiquary. But''Roy the 

1 1 he other two were i lugh Debbicg and George Morrison. 

M l, Morse Stephens in Did. Nat. Biogr., xvi, p. 183. 

„ ;j hr °^ h ™ conf f ion ’ Poft «'s History \of the Corps of the Royal t,winters vo! ii 

{London, iS&jh speaks of Roy as having been Watson’s nephew fp. 239). ' ‘ 1 

* }£££$$£ Protractions that are lacking. The reducedmaps are more complete. 
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student of Roman Britain was equally frank as to the limitations of the great 
map from the archaeological point of view. Speaking of the survey in the 
’Prefatory Introduction to his Military AtitiqttiiieSj he commits himself only 
so far as to say that “though at that early period, the study of Antiquity was 
but little the object of the young people employed in that service, yet it was 
not wholly neglected It certainly was not, so far as Roy himself was con¬ 
cerned. Long before he experienced the special stimulus to be mentioned 
presently, he proved conclusively that he had the root of the matter in him. 
In 1752, when the neighbourhood of the river Esk was being surveyed, he heard 
the stoiy of how the remains of a very line bath had been discovered twenty 
years earlier on the site of the Roman station at Netherby In the interval all 
traces of the discovery' had been swept away. But Roy was so keenly interested 
that he determined to secure a proper record for himself After pointing out 
that it was impossible to take any plan of what no longer existed, he proceeds: 

“ The plan hero referred to was therefore copied from an original drawing, in 
the possession of the clergyman of Kirk Andrews, situated on the opposite side of 
the Esk from Netherby; who had taken care, while the workmen were employed 
in freeing the foundations from the surrounding rubbish, to measure the several 
parts of the building accurately, whereby its true figure and dimensions were pre¬ 
served. No sections were, however, annexed to the original; so that these, which 
now accompany it, were done from description only, with the view of showing more 
clearly the method the Romans made use of in constructing buildings of this sort." - 

Apart from the evidence it supplies as to Roy's natural bent towards 
archaeology, the explanation is useful as enabling us to assign a definite date 
to plate xtvi ol the Military Antiquities^ on which the plan of the bath at Netherby 
(pi- XXVII s ) appears. What is more important, the fact that in 17^2 lie was 
engaged in surveying the valley of the Esk not only justifies us in attributing 
to this year the f Plan and sections of Castle-over in Eskdale-moor’, reproduced 
as plate xxvi, but also opens the way to a further inference. It will be remem¬ 
bered that a survey of Southern Scotland formed no part of Watson’s original 
scheme; the decision to. include it was arrived at later. Now the Military 
Antiquities states incidentally that the Cheviots and the country to the north 
of them were likewise being surveyed in 1752, but that Roy had no hand 
in the work.* This can hardly be a mere coincidence. Apparently what 

' P- sv. * MU. Ant, p. 197, 

1 The illustration is reproduced from the British Museum MS., and presents some marked 
differences from the plate as published: see infra , p. 228. 

‘ Thus MU. Ant, p. 1 [6, says that '■ In surveying the line of the border, in 1752, the intrench- 
ments at Chew-green, on the head of Coquet those at Woden Law, and likewise the tract of the 
Walling-street, between them, had been taken notice of in the usual way ” On the other hand in 
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happened was that, in dealing with Southern Scotland, the surveyors divided 
themselves into two parties, an eastern one and a western, the latter headed 
(we may suppose) by Roy. On this hypothesis other parts of our puzzle lall 
readily into their places. 

The language which Roy uses in speaking of the Roman road between 
Chew Green and the Eildons 1 plainly suggests that in the east the surveying 
party worked from south to north. A similar arrangement would seem to have 
been followed in the west, for there the surveyors were unquestionably busy 
in Lanarkshire in the year immediately succeeding that in which the plan ot 
the Netherby bath was drawn. The ' Plan of the Roman station called Castle- 
dykes near Carstairs which is reproduced on plate xxvii, actually bears the 
date ' 1753'. Certain others may therefore be confidently placed in the interval 
between Netherby and Castledykes. These are the ‘Plan and sections of 
Liddel Moat, a Roman post, near the junction of the rivers Liddel and Esk 
(plate xxiii). the* Plan and view of Wood castle, a Roman post near Lochmaben 
in Annandale (plate viii), the 1 Plans and sections ot Birrenswork-hill in Annan- 
dale, with the Roman camps, &c, belonging to it' (plate xvi), and the 1 Plan and 
section of the station at Birrens, near Middleby in Annandalc’ (plate xxiv). 
What seem to be the original sketches for the hist two of these arc in the King's 
Library; they are unsigned, but the style and technique mark them out 
unmistakably as Roy’s.* And there are stilt two which not improbably belong 
to the same period or to the year immediately succeeding,—the 1 Plan of the 
Roman station at Line-kirk, on the river Line in Twcedale" (plate xxviii), and 
the ‘ Plan of Tibbers Castle, supposed to have been a Roman camp (plate xlix). 
Tibbers Castle, which stood on the banks of the Kith, would naturally fall 
within the purview of the western surveying party. Lyne, on the other hand, 
lay so far to the east that it may well have been dealt with by their colleagues; 
and in this connexion it is not without significance that, of all the plans in the 

a foot-note on p. 117 Roy expressly disclaims responsibility for the plan of Chew Green as " not having 
been taken by the author himself”, and goes on to hint a doubt as to its accuracy. Evidently he had 
no great confidence in the archaeological competence of those of his colleagues who were concerned ; 
speaking of their work on p. 116 he says frankly that " antiquities of this kind were not very particularly 
attended to 

1 Mil. Ant, p. it6. 

1 The reference numbers are xlix, 54. 2 (Birrens) and 3 (BirrenswarfcJ; see Catalogue of the 
Manuscript Maps, tic., in the British Museum, (18441 ii p.343. The latter agrees exactly with the 
plan on plate xvi of Mil. Ant. The former is on a slightly smaller scale than the plan on plate xxiv, 
and there are a few unimportant differences in the representation of the interior ; otherwise the coi re- 
spondence is complete. It is interesting to note that the title of the original sketch employs the 
spelling * Bumswork", which is undoubtedly the correct form. The variant ‘ Birrenswork seems 
to be a later invention of Roy's own, suggested apparently by the analogy of Birrens, ant! tram this 
came the now generally used 4 Birrenswark 
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Military Antiquities whose accuracy has been tested by excavation, the plan of 
the fort at Lync seems to be by far the least satisfactory, 1 * 

The summer of 1754 appears to have been spent by Watson anti his 
assistants in completing their survey of Southern and Eastern Scotland. In 
the autumn they returned as usual to their head-quarters in Edinburgh, to 
collate their observations and transfer to paper the combined results of their 
field-work. At this juncture a new trend was unexpectedly given to Roys 
antiquarian researches. The impulse came from one of the most remarkable 
Scotsmen of his generation, Lieutenant-General Robert Melville, a then a captain 
in the Edinburgh Regiment or King’s Own Borderers, originally the Twenty-fifth 
Foot. In 1751 Melville had been in Edinburgh, on a recruiting mission for his 
regiment which was stationed in Ireland, and had visited Sir John Clerk's 
house at Penicuik, doubtless with an introduction from Clerk's youngest son, 
Matthew, who was one of his brother officers, 3 The sight of Sir John's Roman 
collection kindled Melville’s imagination, and set him wondering and thinking 
about “ the Roman art of war by sea and land In 1754 he was once more in 
Scotland, when a walking-tour undertaken from Edinburgh in company with two 
of Sir John Clerk's sons 4 led him Jirst along the line of the Roman Wall to the 
Clyde and next through the Highlands to Fort William, whence he crossed to 
Fort George and made his way southwards again by Montrose, Angus, and 
Perthshire. To his deep disappointment he had been unable, after leaving the 
Wall, to discover almost “any remains of works which could lie concluded to 
be certainly Roman " Accordingly, after his return to Edinburgh, he betook 
himself to an “attentive perusal ” of the Agrkola of Tacitus, and “combining 
what relates to the two last campaigns with the nature of the country, and the 
Reason of War ’—a phrase which he explains as “ Reason applied to the art, 
or rather the science of war; for a French writer most justly observes, that War 
is a trade to the ignorant, but a science for the skilful ”—he quickly made up his 

1 Dr. Christ!son says that it “ is full of errors, and indeed is little bettor than that of Gordon, which 
it resembles in making the lines of fortification symmetrical on all sides and in misplacing the Portae 
Pritidpales " {Proc* Soc, Ant Scot., vol. xxxv, p. 157). It must at the same time be admitted that the 
language used in Mil. AnL |p. iasd seems to suggest that Roy had actually visited the spot himself 
at some time, whether he was the author of the plan or not. 

: An interesting account of Melville's life, written by his secretary, was recently published in the 
Scottish Historical Review (vol. xiv, pp. 116-146). The episode with which we are immediately con¬ 
cerned is, however, only briefly mentioned there. Our information regarding it is drawn from other 
and even more authentic sources, to be men boned presently. 

1 Melville's visit to Edinburgh took place in the autumn. Matthew Clerk (as the manuscript 
Amy List for 1753 in die Public Record Office shows] had received his commission as ensign in 
the King's Own Borderers in August 1751. l ie became a lieutenant four years later, and was subse¬ 
quently transferred to the Engineers, He fell in the unsuccessful attack on Ticonderoga in 1758. 

4 John Clerk of Eldin, and his younger brother, the ensign. 

vou uenn. z 
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mind as to the route which the first Roman invaders of Scotland must have 
followed. 

After vainly searching in Si bbald’s Historical Inquiries, Gordon s I/tnerartum, 
and “ the writings of such other Scottish Antiquaries as he could meet with ", 
for any hint of the existence of Roman camps beyond the Tay, he next made 
inquiry of the engineer who had just surveyed Strathmore for Watson's map. 
Disappointment awaited him once more, He “had the mortification to learn 
from him, that although he had been very desirous, according to directions 
received, to observe and delineate all traces whatever of intrenchments, or other 
military works; yet he had seen none, and indeed was positive that none did 
exist of a rectangular and Roman-like form A So strong, however, was Melville's 
conviction of the soundness of the conclusions he had reached, that he deter* 
mined to put the matter to the proof of a personal investigation. He accord¬ 
ingly arranged to visit Lord Panmure ’ at his seat in Angus, in order that he 
might be able “to make enquiries and searches, especially in heaths and uncul¬ 
tivated places beyond it A At first the questions he put to “ the many gentlemen 
of the county who resorted there" produced no encouraging information; he 
was beginning to despair of success when, just as his stay was drawing to a close, 
a neighbour of Lord Panmure s, who happened to be dining with him, offered 
a suggestion that seemed to be promising. Next day—8th August 1754—Melville 
set out to examine the spot indicated, Harefaulds near Forfar, “and to his 
great joy found, very visible, the greatest part of a vallum and ditch, with gates 
of the usual breadth of a street in a Roman camp, and each of them covered 
by a fit traverse or breast-work, quite observable ’. He was satisfied that he had 
now got possession of a key of the utmost value. If he followed Agricola s 
natural route, and made search at suitable intervals, he could hardly fail to 
discover other halting-places of the Roman army. As a matter of tact, in the 
few days still at his disposal, he lighted on three more 1 ternporary camps'—one 
at Keithick near Brechin, another at Battledykes near Fin haven, and the third 
at Lintrose near Cupar-Angus. 

Melville’s discoveries are mentioned by Roy in his 1 Prefatory Introduction : a 
A much fuller and more circumstantial account of them was contributed by 
Melville himself, in 1789, to Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia? and it is 
upon this, coupled with stray facts gleaned from regimental histories and the 
like, that the foregoing summary is based. A briefer description, contained in 

1 The friendship with Lord Panmure, like that with the Penicuik household, appears to have 
been originally a regimental one. Lord Panmure was colonel of the Twenty-fifth Foot when Melville 
was a subaltern. He had relinquished the command in 1753. 

* Mil, A«t. } pp. v f. „ ■ r , . _ _ 

4 Vol. iii, pp. 414* IT, The reference to the cd. of 1806 is vol. iv, pp. 156 If. 
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a private letter oi date 12th May 1788, is noteworthy chiefly for the following 
sentence: ** Upon my return £0 Edin? my first proselyte was the present 
Gen Roy, then one of the surveying Engineers, but not the one who had 
surveyed Angus. 1 Melville, then, was the source whence Roy s fresh inspira¬ 
tion was drawn. I he immediate effect of his intervention can best be explained 
in the ‘proselytes own words. 1 he Roman works planned during the earlier 
part of the survey had been (he tells us) “of the stationary kind only'—that is, 
they were permanent forts or casielh, whose remains 

“ being always conspicuous enough, and often exceedingly entire, could not miss to 
strike the eye of the most transient passenger. Not having as yet sufficiently 
attended to the description of the camp of a great Roman army, as given by Poly¬ 
bius, the author had but an imperfect notion of its figure and dimensions; neither 
did it occur to him that, at the distance of so many ages, the remains of works so 
very temporary in their nature might be found to exist; much less could he imagine, 
from a number of such vestiges being discovered in succession to each other, at proper 
distances, that the daily marches of a Roman army might thereby be traced. » . . 
The discovery of the camps in Strathmore having, however, been communicated to 
the author, he thereby found his ideas enlarged. Knowing now what a temporary 
Roman camp really vyas, he therefore (during the completion of the public business 
lormerly alluded to,* in the following summer, 1755) employed some time in aug¬ 
menting his collection, by taking exact plans of those that had been newly discovered; 
at the same time that a survey was made of the wall of Antoninus, and more accurate 
drawings of such stations as formerly had been only slightly sketched." 1 

This passage is important, not only as embodying Roy's confession of his 
new-found faith, but also as enabling us to assign to a definite date another 
group of his plates. To this period obviously belong his * Plan of Agricola's camp 
at Battle Dykes in Strathmore, between Killymoor and Brechin’ (plate xiii), 
and also the * Plans of the smaller camps of Agricola in Strathmore, at Keithick! 
Kirkboddo, and Lintrose' (plate xiv). His 1 Plan, view, and section of a British 
post, called the White Cathcr Thun, or Castmm Thuani in Strathmore 5 (plate 
xlvii) and his ‘Plan and section of the Brown Gather Thun in Strathmore' 
(plate xlviii) almost certainly form part of the same series* although there 
is perhaps a bare possibility that the drawings on which these were based were 
not made till sixteen years later (1771), when he visited the neighbourhood again 
However that may be, we are on firm ground in interpreting the allusion to 
M more accurate drawings of such stations as formerly had been only slightly 


1 Prbc. Sot. Ant. Scot vii, p. 30, where die whole letter is primed. 

* This was, of course, the survey, s Ant, pp. v f. 

* We are told (MU, Ant, p. 205) that they belonged to a small number of plans or sketches of 

“ very curious British posts” made while he was "searching for, or observing” Roman camps - and 
they lie only 4 or 5 miles NE. of Keithick. 1 ' 
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sketchedThe reference is to the * Plan of the Roman station Lindum, at Ardoch 
in Strath Allan; together with the adjoining camps of Agricola ’ (plate x); 
the ‘ Plan of the Roman Camp at Dealgin Ross in Strathern.... Shewing also 
the situation of Victoria, founded by that general after his battle with Galgacus' 
(plate xi); the ‘Plan shewing the situation of InchstuthiU, formerly an island in 
theTay, with the old intrench men ts remaining upon it’(plate xviii); the ‘Plan 
and sections of the Roman station Lindum, at Ardoch in Strath Allan’ (plate 
xxx); the * Plans and sections of some posts near Ardoch ' (plate xxxi); and the 
‘ Plan and sections of the Roman station Hierna, near Strageth, on the river Ern ’ 
(plate xxxii). In the case oi Inchtuthil the published plate is actually dated 
* 1755 ♦ And for the others we have the evidence of the original drawings, which 
are still preserved in the British Museum ;■ three of them are signed in autograph 
‘Will Roy*, and are dated either ‘ 1755 ' or ‘July, 1755 The whole of the sites 
in Perthshire, as well as in Angus, are thus accounted for, except Grassy Walls 
and 1 Bertha' (plate xii), of which we shall hear by and by, and 1 the Roman post 
at bortingaul, in Glen Lyon ’(plate xix), the plan of which must be from another 
hand, since Roy expressly tells us that “ no opportunity hath offered of examining 
personally its vestiges*'/ It should be noted that, when at Ardoch, he was able 
to take advantage of what he had learned from Melville in the preceding 
summer, and to identify the temporary camps, whose remains had been mis¬ 
understood by earlier observers, such as Gordon, 

Despite the novelty attaching to this last discovery, it cannot be regarded 
as the most important incident of the summer of j 755. That distinction rather 
belongs to the systematic survey of the great barrier tint once ran athwart 
Central Scotland, the chief fruit of which was the * Plan shewing the course of 
the Roman wall called Grime’s Dyke, raised along the isthmus between the 
Forth and the Clyde, . . . together with plans of those stations belonging to 
the wall, whose vestiges do yet exist' (plate xxxv). This is an extremely 
valuable record, preserving the track of the Wall, so far as it was visible 
a hundred and sixty years ago, as well as the outlines of no fewer than ten 
supporting forts. Among the by-products of the same survey were the * Plan 
shewing the situation of the Roman station Cameion, with regard to the wall of 
Antoninus (plate xxix), and the * View of Duntocher bridge on Grime’s Dyke’, 
which appears as No, xxxvii in the ‘List of Plates'. As we shall learn in due 
course, this particular view was never published* It is still in existence, 

1 They are in the King’s Library, the reference numbers being L 79, 2 a, 2 b and 3, and L 83, 3 
{Catalogue of the Manuscript Maps, dc., in the British Museum, ii, pp. 359 f.|, They do not show Latin 
names like Lindum and Hierna. These are derived from Roy’s subsequent study, especially of the 
Dc Situ Britannia?, 

* Mii Ant., pp, 134 f. 


■* See mjra, p. 213. 
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however, and bears date * 1755' (pi. XXVIII). There is no reasonable doubt as 
to its being from Roy’s own brush, and it is certain that it was upon his initiative 
and under his personal supervision that the survey of the Wall was made. 
The general description he gives shows how thoroughly the work was done: 1 

‘Mn carrying on the general survey of Scotland begun in 1747, the wall of 
Antoninus was observed in the ordinary way, and accordingly inserted in the plan 
of the isthmus; but this, as well as every district of the country, being the allotment 
of work for several different people, without the wall itself becoming the principal 
object of the whole, or of any one of them ; it was therefore judged proper, in 1755, 
to survey accurately the line of this old intrenchment by running a suite of stations 
along its whole course.” * 

At this time, so tar as can be judged from the expressions which he uses, 
Roy's ambition in regard to Roman antiquities extended no farther than the 
formation o( a collection of sketches. 8 The idea of writing a book had certainly 
not entered his mind. 4 The visit to Strathmore, the fresh examination of the 
Perthshire sites, and the thorough survey of the Wall had all been undertaken 
m the interests of the great map. Early in 1755, as we learn from other sources, 
Watson had been recalled to England, to advise as to certain measures that 
were being contemplated in view of a possible French invasion. Roy, who had 
been his right-hand man from the outset, was left in chief charge in Scotland. 
Hence, we may conclude, the distinctly archaeological bent which the operations 
of the year assumed. As his experience grew, Roy’s ideal of what the map 
ought to be had developed considerably, and the inadequacy of the record of the 
military antiquities seems to have been the first of its many ‘imperfections* 
which he set himself to remedy. Fate decreed that it should also be the last. 
Britain and France were already at grips on the North American continent 
The very month which Roy devoted to the re-drawing of the Perthshire plans 
witnessed the disastrous defeat of Braddock at Fort Duquesne. At any moment 
the flame might spread to Europe. Before the close of the year the danger had 
become so menacing that the unfinished map had to be hastily rolled up. It 
seems to havc passed into Roy s custody, and to have remained in his possession 
till his death; we shall tind him disposing of it in his will.® 


1 Mi j* p. 155. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Roy’s survey, unlike those of Cordon and Horsley, was made 
horn cast to west (Afif* p< 157). I his was, as it happens, the direction m which its original 
designer had worked (Roman fVatf in Scotland, pp, 308 f.J. 

a See, for instance, the last sentence of the passage quoted on p. 171 subra. 

1 Cf. MiL Ant,, pp. vit (T, 

™ Ste ** According to Gough, Briftsk Topography, ii, p. 506, it was in the Ordnance 

Otfice m 1780. But there (5 no reason to believe that this statement is any more accurate than Lhe 
rest of the paragraph m which it occurs: see supra, p, j6 3 footnote \ and infra, p. 303. 
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We are now at the close of the first of the chapters of Roy's life with which 
we have any direct concern. But t before we take leave of it, there is a biogra¬ 
phical question of considerable interest to be settled. In what capacity was he 
rendering service during' the survey of Scotland ? The Gentleman' s Magazine, 
it will be remembered, asserts that he was a colonel of artillery as early as 1746, 
while Chalmers suggests that he was given the rank of practitioner-engineer, the 
lowest step in the ladder, in 1748. Odd as it may appear, a study of the evidence 
forces us to the conclusion that from first to last he was a civilian, and that he 
did not don military uniform till the very end of 1755, The only alternative is to 
suppose that he was a private soldier or a non-commissioned officer, an hypothesis 
which is quite untenable in the light of the position of authority which he occu¬ 
pied, to say nothing of the fact that he associated on equal terms with com¬ 
missioned officers like Melville. Chalmers may, therefore, be right in saying 
that he was originally in the employment of the post office at Edinburgh. 
Watson was closely connected with Edinburgh, his father being Thomas 
Watson of Muirhouse; in 1747 he planned a new magazine for the Castle. 
He may well have made Roy's acquaintance there, and subsequently picked 
him out as having special qualifications for the post to which he appointed 
him. 1 Whatever may be the truth as to this, none of Roy’s biographers have 
set forth quite correctly the documentary evidence as to his first connexion 
with the army. It may, therefore, be permissible to summarize it here. 

What professed to be a complete record of “the military progress of the 
future General ’ was printed in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland for 1872/ the source being the Army Lists, publication of which began 
in 1754. The statement is full and accurate, so tar as it goes. But it has one 
defect: it starts too late. It opens with the assertion that “the first time that 
the name of William Roy appears in the Army List is in March 1757". This is 
true, if search be restricted to the corps of Engineers. Roy is first mentioned 
as a member of that corps in the fourth of the published volumes, which comes 
down to March 1757. He figures there as a practitioner-engineer at 35. a day, 
a grade which nominally ranked with that of an ensign of foot, although the 
latter received 35. Sd. a day together with 35. a day for subsistence; it may be 
added that the daily pay of a lieutenant was 4 s. Sd. together with 35. 6d. of 
subsistence money. This last point is by no means irrelevant, for on an earlier 

* Roy himself, in the passage quoted supra, p. 165, says that he acted as “assistant Quarter- 
Master ", Porter in his History of the Corps of the Royal Engineers, ii, p. 229, goes a step farther and 
makes him “ Assistant Quarter* Master-Genera I ”. So, too, Portlock in his Memoir of Ike Life of Major- 
General Colby 11869}, p. 16, where he is spoken of as‘'General Roy, R.A,“, an echo of the blunder 
which we have traced hack to Gough. 

3 VoL ix, pp. 563 f. 
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page of the same volume Roy’s name is included among those of the lieutenants 
ol the Filty-first Foot (Major-General Napier s), the date of his commission being 
given as 4th January i75b. Nor is even this his earliest appearance in the 
official lists. The immediately preceding volume—the third of the published 
series—comes down to May 1756, and there too (as we should expect from the 
date of his commission) he is to he found as one of Napiers lieutenants. The 
number of the regiment however, is no longer the same; it is the Fifty-third 
Foot, not the Fifty-first A re-numbering must obviously have taken place 
between May 1756 and March 1757. 

For our next hint we must turn to the files of the London Gazette. There 
(No. 9.548), under date 24th January 1756,' we have a list of the lieutenants and 
ensigns appointed to a new regiment of toot “to be forthwith raised " at Hxcter 
by Colonel Napier, and the last lieutenant to be mentioned is “ Engineer William 
Roy ". Roy, therefore, must have l>ecn posted to the corps before he obtained 
his commission as a lieutenant in the line. That being so, his name should have 
appeared among the Engineers in the third of the printed Army Lists (August 
1755-May 1756). The omission is clearly accidental, and it is perhaps not 
surprising in the circumstances. This was the first occasion on which the 
Engineers were included in the Army List at all, and their inclusion was 
obviously decided on hurriedly, since they have no place upon the title-page. 
We need not wonder that the roil should be incomplete. In any event the 
inference drawn from the entry in the Gazette is fully confirmed by the official 
‘Record’ of the corps, for information regarding which I am indebted to 
Capt. Blyth, R.E, Acting Secretary of the Royal Engineers’ Institute at Chatham. 
The 1 Record ’ shows that Roy was appointed a practitioner of engineers on 23rd 
December 1755, and that (as we already know) he received a commission as 
lieutenant in the 4 Fifty-third 1 Foot on 4th January* 1756." 

' 1 owe tliis reference to Mr. John A. Inglis of Audi en din ny. 

1 Col. Vetch in the Diet. Kat.Biogr. (xlix, p.372) says: "On 23 Dec. 1755 Roy, who had already 
received a commission in the 4th Kings Own foot, was made 3 practitioner-engineer.'* So far as this 
statement agrees with what has been said above, it is doubtless drawn from the * Record ’ of the 
Royal Engineers, winch Col, Vetch cites as one of his sources. The alleged connexion with the 
Fourth Feot is harder to explain. That the allegation had no foundation in fact seems certain The 
manuscript Army List for 1752, which was kept up to date for some years afterwards, and which is 
now in the Record Office, includes two battalions of the Fourth Kings Fool, but Roy’s name does 
not occur in either list of officers. It may perhaps be conjectured that Col. Vetch found the short¬ 
ness of the interval between Roy’s appointment as a practitioner and his commission as a lieutenant 
inexplicable except on the theory that he had previously been an ensign. In those days the seconding 
of officers from line regiments was a recognized means of securing an adequate supply of practitioner 
engineers; but, if that had happened in Roy’s case, he would undoubtedly have been gazetted to 
Napier’s regiment as * Ensign William Roy’, not as * Engineer’. If this hypothesis as to the origin 
of the mistake be accepted, it is easy to imagine a confusion between the number of the regiment 
and the date of the commission. 6 
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What really happened is now fairly obvious. The autumn o! 1755, and the 
months that immediately succeeded it. witnessed a national movement which— 
mai pris com pan ere jam— was not altogether unlike the tremendous ordeal 
through which our own generation so recently passed, 'ihe army was found 
to be too small for the task that awaited it: fresh regiments were called into 
existence; men originally destined lor civilian callings ranged themsehes un cr 
the colours, Roy. though not hi ms el f a soldier, had been for so long a man under 
authority, having under him soldiers, that his immediate response to the appeal 
was a matter of course. And it was equally a matter of course that he should, 
attach himself to the corps where his special abilities were most likely to prove 
useful. But he was now twenty-nine years of age. with a valuable experience 
behind him. It would have been unreasonable to make him start from the same 
point as the ordinary* subaltern not yet nut of his teens. His appointment as 
a practitioner-engineer gave him the same rank as an ensign, thus opening the 
way for a lieutenancy, and after an interval of less than a fortnight ills lieutenant s 
commission followed, Tire lieutenancy was, as we have seen, a lieutenancy in 
the army; he did not become a lieutenant of engineers till 1759. And to the end 
his army rank was always in advance of his rank as an engineer. When he was 
made a major-general in the army in 1781, he remained a captain ot engineers, 
not obtaining the full colonelcy of the corps until nearly four years later. 

Roys career as a soldier lies outside the scope of our inquiry. But it may 
be noted that, after being stationed for some time at Chatham, his regiment 
took part in Sir John Mordaunt’s" ill-starred expedition to Rochefort, and that 
he was one of the witnesses at the subsequent court martial. 11 is later con¬ 
tinental experience was happier. He speedily proved his capacity, and before 
the dose of the Seven Years’ War he had been appointed Deputy Quarter- 
Master-General in Germany. In spite of his preoccupation with his more 
distinctively military duties, his interest in his original work evidently remained 
unimpaired. As soon as the war was over, he was not only ready, but eager, 
to take up the broken thread. Indeed, reflection had apparently enlarged his 
ideas considerably. We may take it for granted that he was himscli responsible 
for the plan adumbrated in the following extract from the scientific paper already 
quoted. After speaking of the ' imperfections ‘ that marred the usefulness of the 
unfinished map of Scotland, he proceeds: 

u On the conclusion of the peace of 1763, it came for the first time under the con- 
sideration of Government, to make a general survey of the whole island at the 
public cost. Towards the execution of this work, whereof the direction was to have 
been committed to my charge, the map of Scotland was to have been made sub 
servient, by extending the great triangles quite to the northern extremity of the island, 
and filling them m from the original map. Thus that imperfect map would have 
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been effectually completed, and the nation would have reaped the benefit of what 

had been already done, at a very moderate extra-expeoce.” 1 

For twelve years Roy continued to hope that his great scheme of a 
Government survey, conducted on scientific principles, might at any moment 
go forward. In July 1765 he was appointed “to inspect, survey, and make 
Reports from time to time of the state of the Coasts and Districts of the 
Country adjacent to the Coasts of this Kingdom and the Islands thereunto 
belonging"* Apart, however, from a tour of inspection in Ireland, his report 
on which is still extant in manuscript, 3 little or nothing practical seems to have 
resulted. The miscellaneous duties that occupied the period of waiting must 
have left him a tolerable amount of leisure, for it was now that his most serious 
work in Roman studies was done and the Military jlniujuilks written. More 
precisely, it was between the autumn of 17^4 and the summer of 1773 that his 
archaeological activity attained its maximum. The earlier limit he fixes for us 
himself in his ‘Prefatory Introduction ’, where he tells us 1 that by 1764 “the 
observance of the actual manoeuvres of modern armies ” had so effectually inter* 
fered with his search after Roman camps that “the inquiry into this branch of 
antiquity . . . was now in a great degree forgotten, and probably would never 
have been more thought of, had it not been for the accidental discovery of 
a camp in the south-west of Scotland", The camp, he goes on to say, was at 
Cleghorn in Clydesdale, and the discovery took place in autumn. In point of 
fact, his * Plan of the camp of Agricola at Cleghorn in Clydesdale ‘ (plate ix) is 
dated * Sep f . 7’ 1 '. 1 7% \ 

No indication is given as to who the discoverer was, but there is no real 
room for doubting that it was Roy, We may take it as certain that the incident 
occurred when he was spending a short furlough with his relatives. His father 
had died in the end of 1748, and the family would then appear to have removed 
to Lanark, when* the widow survived until 1777. The site of Cleghorn camp 

1 PMosophkal Transactions, Jjlxv, p. 387. 

3 The words are those of a Royal Warrant IJ Fur Office Records, Class 55, No, 365, p, 14), dated 
31st July 1765. and addressed to the Master of the Ordnance, giving directions for the payment to 
Roy of an allowance of twenty shillings per day in respect of these duties. Mr. S. C Ratcliff, of the 
Public Record Office, who has kindly made search for me, writes that the payment continued to he 
made quarterly until 31st March 1790 (tV. O 52/37, p. 178), that is, until the last quarter-day before 
Roy's death. This allowance does not seem to have covered the special missions which he more than 
once discharged abroad. Thus, JV. O. 55/365, pp. n8 f. shows that he received £3 3 day for 119 days 
Ia6th Oct. 1765-2151 Feb. 1766) on extraordinary service at Dunkirk. 

1 It is dated 1766. See Notts amt Queries, and Series, vii, p. 358 Soon afterwards he was 
despatched to Gibraltar to report upon the defences. 

• MiL Ant., p. vii. 

6 The parish register of Carluke has the entry ‘Mortcloth to John Roy' against the date 
25th December 1748, and the corresponding entry ' Rest Mortcloth to Mrs, Roy in Lanark* against 
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would thus be within <i mile 01 two of his mothers house. Fhc Innguugc used 
rather suggests that he had stumbled upon it in the course of a stroll, although 
it is also possible that it was brought to his notice by some resident who had 
heard from his friends of his interest in such things. Whatever may have been 
the circumstances attending the" accidental discovery ” its effect was immediate. 
The old enthusiasm was rekindled. A careful survey was carried out with the 
aid of proper instruments, as is clear from the fact that the drawing is entitled 
a plan and not a sketch . 111 is distinction was one in regard to which Roy 

was most punctilious. As we shall have to refer to it more than once in the 
sequel, it will be well to quote his own description of the underlying principle: 

" lt seems necessary to observe, that though a considerable part of these plans 
were made from accurate measurement, yet this was not always the case; it being 
impossible, now and then on a journey, to find time, or constantly to be provided 
with the necessary instruments lor taking exact plans, Some of them were there¬ 
fore done by common pacing only; and as the same sort of fidelity seems necessary 
in plan-drawing as in history, in order not to mislead, therefore such as were 
taken after this slighter method are called sketches, to distinguish them from those 
that were measured with precision, though it is hoped that even the slightest kind 
will be found not to depart essentially from the truth.” A 


I here w a is a >pcci*tl reason why the unexpected emergence of a ' temporary * 
camp at Cleghoi n should give Roy food for thought. In his earlier speculations 
which were admittedly based on those of Melville, he had been inclined to hold 
that there w as no e\ id cnee foi the ordinary view that Agricola had advanced into 
Caledonia by the western route.* 1 he indications, he believed, pointed rather to 
the east. So far as t h e Scott i sh si d e of t he bord e r was go n cer ned, t h is t h eory fo u nd 
its mam support in the existence at Channel kirk, in Berwickshire, of the remains 
of a camp which had been identified as Agricolan. It is interesting to learn from 
Roy * that the actual discoverer was Melville. Melville himself is silent upon 
the subject, both in his contribution to Gough's Camden and in the private letter 
which has been referred to above. 1 But Roy, though he gives no details, says 
just enough to enable us lo fix the date with some approach to accuracy. He 
tells us that the discovery was made “some time after" the original expedition 
to Strathmore, and adds that Melville was “ soon after called to more important 


the date 6th July 1777. There can hardly be a doubt that the fatter refers to Roy’s mother who 
would naturally be buried beside her husband. If so, it shows that die widow was settled in Lanark 
at the time ol her death. And the probabilities are all in favour of the removal having taken place 
early in 1749 John Roys will, which was executed a week or two before his death, and a copy of 
which is m the General Register House at Edinburgh, discloses a degree of financial embankment 
that must have rendered the breaking up of the old home inevitable 

p ” ■ pp. vii r. 
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employments, which necessarily occasioned his being 1 long absent from Britain ”, 
The visit to Lord Pan inure took place in the summer of 1754, and in the spring 
ot 1756 Melville sailed for the West Indies, where he remained for many years, 
except for brief visits to Europe in 1762 and again in 1769. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose that Channelkirk was discovered in 1755. In the summer 
of that year the Twenty-fifth Regiment was moved from Ireland to Glasgow, 
when Melville was specially detailed for recruiting service 1 His quest for 
‘ Kings Own Borderers * would naturally lead him into Berwickshire. The road 
then in use between Edinburgh and Lauder traversed the site of the camp 
diagonally/ so that the remains could hardly fail to catch the eye of an observant 
traveller. Many such must have noticed them before. Melville was the first 
to interpret them as Roman. We may be sure that the fact of the discovery 
was communicated to his ' proselyte' at the earliest opportunity. Whether Roy 
was able to visit the spot at the time is much more doubtful The point is one 
to which we shall have to return later. What concerns us meanwhile is the effect 
produced upon his mind by the finding of Cleghorn. 

That event did more than reawaken a slumbering interest. It suggested 
fresh possibilities as to the line of Agricola's advance, and so presented a 
new problem for solution. I he challenge thus thrown out was accepted in 
a characteristically scientific spirit; before an explanation could be formulated 
a search for further evidence must be made. Roy’s duties in London pre¬ 
cluded a personal investigation. Accordingly, as he informs us in a foot-note,- 
he communicated with “ Mr. Commissioner Clerk”, and requested him to “ex¬ 
amine Annandale " for traces of temporary camps, “ Mr. Commissioner Clerk ” 
was undoubtedly George Clerk or Clerk-Maxwell, the second son of Sir john 
Clerk oi Penicuik, and the grandfather of Clerk-Maxwell, the physicist lie had 
been appointed a Commissioner of Customs in 1763, and he was intimately 
associated with, the district to be explored. He had inherited the property of 
Drumcrieff in Annandale from his father, while he became possessed of the 
estate of Middleby through his marriage with Miss Maxwell, the heiress, who 
was his cousin and whose name he assumed. On the death of his eldest brother, 
in 1783. he succeeded to the baronetcy, Melville's intimacy with the Penicuik 
household will not have been forgotten. It is more than probable that it was 
he who introduced his * proselyte T to what would be a singularly congenial circle. 
Sir John himself, generally spoken of by his contemporaries as* Baron Clerk, a title 
derived from his office of Baron of the Exchequer, was, of course, an indefatiga¬ 
ble collector of Roman antiquities, and an enthusiast in everything that related 
to the Roman occupation of Scotland. I n all likelihood it was under his influence 

1 Scottish Historical Review, xiv (1917), p. 121. * See Mil, Ant., plate vi 

» Mil, Ant, p. viii. 
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! xo ^ ht Roman road !rom Channelkirk and Soutra across country 
i' , »" to C r am°nd, instead of taking it (as he ought certainly to have 

ta ej ) Dalkeith to Inveresk, and thence within easy reach of the sea to the 
same destination, 1 It this suggestion be accepted, it follows that the theory 
must have been adopted not later than 1755, the year of the Baron's death* 
Returning; to 1764, we find that Clerk-Maxwells search of Annandale was 
success u . < isco\ ered what he believed to be one temporary camp near 

l,;Od<erbie, and the vestiges of another at Tassics-Holm, near Moffat. Even 

V™ f, atte J Ilacl set aside as too fragmentaiy to lx.* conclusive, the 
u nu. taken along with Cleghom, seemed to Roy “to put it beyond a doubt, 

_ A ”?! clivist ? n * at icast - of Agricola's army, or of some other that used a form 
Ol La.^tiam elation agreeing perfectly with his, had marched by this road ,,; — 

, 11 J , s ’ )V t u roa j| ii'om Carlisle to the western end of the isthmus. By the 
ti me he received Clerk- Maxwell s report—indeed, veiy possibly before hecom- 
muniLated with him at all—Roy was once more in London, and during the next 
a\e }cars Ins archaeological studies must have been on purely theoretical lines. 
U e may presume that, while the particular case of Scotland was never far from 
1. ioug 11>, ijs main attention was given to the ancient authorities, notably 
i-olvbius, hiatus, and Ptolemy. The spurious De Situ Britamiiae, too, which 
had been published in 1757;was now available to mislead him. Fortunately his 
sense of the importance of accurate drawings remained unimpaired. Plate vii 
pi events us with a ’Sketch ofAgricqla’s camp on Torwood-moor, near Lockcrby 
m Annandak-, while plate vui includes a 4 Sketch shewing the situation of some 
1 m ^ nci T ntS n ^ a * r ^ assfes-holm, in the head of Annandale, supposed to be 
j le vcst, ^ es of ooe of Agricola's campsIt will be noted that in both cases the 
drawings are described as ‘sketches' not as ‘plans', a clear indication that 
t c observations on which they are based were made ‘on a journey' when the 

!v?rUv 4 | r> i mS i h ? iniCmS f ° r 1 ?, CCUrate measurement were not at hand, and recourse 

1 ^1? V“ is dated 1 1 769 and the sketch of the entrench* 
nts at assies-HoJm undoubtedly belongs to the same year. This year in 
fact, deserves to be marked with a red letter in the story of Roy's rLarch«£ 
stra - v P ,eces o{ evidence, we can follow his footsteps pretty- 

ee Ant '' P-^/or Roy's view as to the line of the Roman road That Sir John Clerk 
was t (urnaidy responsible for the theory may be inferred from a passage in Sir ll SfodS 

AcC0Unt $ P- 287*. where the writer, after dtiribirjg certain antumities 

acquainted proceeds; “These circumstances led Sir John Clerk, who was well 

\tiA i t ■ * * ^11 os of this country^ to suppose that this must have betit a Roman station 

t Sr 1 R r° y ha t H**! k M h "»!» » the piece JLSSSSL 

passed tot .North Lbk, in their way from the South to Cramond." 

* MU, Ant n p. vui. 
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His mother was stilt alive and resident in Lanark. We may suppose that 
his primary object was to visit her after a five years' interval. It is, however, 
certain that he was also bent on verifying some of the theories that had been 
taking shape in his mind. Entering Scotland by the western route from Carlisle, 
he lingered long enough in Annan dale to examine, probably in company with 
Clerk-Maxwell, the camps ofTorwood Moor and Tassies-idolm, and to make 
his sketches. As he continued his journey northwards through the valley of 
the Clyde, he kept a keen look-out for any signs of an entrenchment that he 
could associate w ith Agricola. This we may confidently infer from the passage 
in which, after giving a brief account of Tassies-l loim, he goes on to say: 

“Advancing from this place, along the Roman Way, into Clydesdale, search 
hath been made in the neighbourhood of Elwiti Foot, and Crawford castle, for 
another camp, at the usual distance of a day’s march, but hitherto without success," 1 

Despite the impersonal mould in which this sentence is cast, it is not open to 
question that Roy himself was the searcher And the same is true of the 
immediate sequel: 

“ Neither have any vestiges, as vet, been discovered near Cutter or Biggar, near 
which places it is likely the next must have been." * 

Lanark would be quite a convenient centre for exploring the neighbourhood 
of Culter anti Biggar, and Roy may have devoted to this task some portion of 
the time which he spent with his relatives Alternatively, the investigation may 
have been an incident of his return journey to London, for one of the few 
explicit statements be makes about the tour of 1769 is that in travelling south 
he passed through the Melrose district." 

The shortest way from Lanark to Melrose lay down the valley of the Tweed 
by Peebles and Galashiels, and the choice of it would have the added advantage 
of bringing him close to the site of the Roman fort at Lyne. which (as we have 
seen) it is quite possible that he had never examined. On the other hand, 
Lyne was a permanent station, while at the moment Roy’s whole interest was 
absorbed by the problem of the temporary camps. For this reason it seems 
a priori more probable that he crossed to Edinburgh, where lie would find old 
acquaintances to welcome him, and then proceeded southwards along what lie 
believed to be the eastern line of Agricola’s advance. To this period 1 am dis¬ 
posed to attribute plate vi, which is a ‘Sketch of Agricola’s camp near Channel 
Kirk '. Channel kirk, it will be remembered, had been discovered by Melville, 
in all likelihood in 1755. Roy, however, does not seem to have heard of it until 
it was too late to include it among the sites which he surveyed in the summer 


1 Mil. Ant ., p. 61. 


1 ibid,) Lc, 


4 Ibid., p. 115. 
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of that year, Had it been otherwise, we should certainly have had a ‘ plan' 
and not merely a ‘sketch ‘ He has told us himself that 'the use of the term 
‘sketch implies that the drawing was made ‘on a journey', and the tour of 
1769 fits in with the general story much better than does any other of which 
\vc know . Moreover, the hypothesis can be supported by evidence drawn from 
the plate itselh I he £ Old Road to Edinburgh \ along which we pictured 
Melville as riding in 1755. is shown winding in leisurely fashion diagonally 
across the camp. But at some distance to the east there "appears also a small 
section oi the ‘ 1 urn pike Road to Edinburgh *, with a ‘ New Inn ’ on the banks 
ol the stream hard by. Now in 1759 an Act of Parliament 1 had been passed 
authorizing the improvement of the road from Edinburgh over Soutra by 
Lauder, Greenlaw, and Coldstream, into England, This is undoubtedly'the 
‘ iumpike Road which figures in Roy's ‘sketch' of Channelkirk, Chalmers, 
who mentions that it was the first road in Berwickshire to be “ placed under the 
useful regimen of turnpike laws” adds in a foot-note that "it was begun on the 
7th July 1763, it was opened for carriages on the 2Sth of October 1766, and it 
was finished in the subsequent December”.* It is hardly necessary to point out 

how well this harmonizes with the suggestion that Roy’s visit took place 
in 17O9. 1 


W e may be sure that, as he approached Melrose, a Roman day‘s-march 
eolith of Channelkirk, he hunted eagerly for any clue to the whereabouts of the 
temporary camp winch he believed that Agricola must have constructed in 
, neighbourhood. But the ramparts of the great enclosure that once 
dominated the confluence of the Leader and the'1 weed had been too thoroughly 
demolished for any trace of them to be discernible. Nearly a century and a half 
had to elapse before the spade revealed the exact spot on which the Roman 
soldiers had pitched their leathern tents/ The fruit which the visit bore was of 
a different, and wholly unexpected, kind. When he reached St. Boswells he 
seems to have quitted the line of the Roman road and to have turned west¬ 
wards, heading for Carlisle by way of Hawick* As he journeyed towards the 


rtf »lt 33 * C ! ! £ r * e * 1J j r 6 ' 1 riiei t ,S n ,° c ?l»y of thiii Art in any of the Edinburgh legal libraries, and 
title in the printed list does not make it immediately obvious that it is the road past Channelkirk 

thaus intended, Mr. S C. Ratcliff, of the Public Record Office, has, ho*Zr,^b^n^ood enotmh lo 
stnd a transcr >P l of preamble from the Parliament Roll (33 George 11, part'to m n which 

f° u 5; t * : t vn * t r ' uc hi « h ^ u. a cii„ g v, m bls„ tUo t 

? 1 t "r 1,1 M “" utfua " ! r“K» Souiohill by Channelkirk Greenlaw and An.onl.ill 
_ the side of die 1 weed opposite to Coldstream and from thence to the west end of the village of 

im^aU n & “ nty Palalme ° f Durham * lhc winter season or wet weathi ZoM 


’ Cattuimia, voL ii (iii), p. 313, and foot-note (r). 

” See Curk-, A Roman Frontier Post, pp. 15 ff. 

* Otherwise he could not possibly have missed "the old course of the way" of whose existence 
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Border, his mind busy with the problems of the Roman invasion, he was deeply 
impressed by the view of the three peaks of the Rildons, and it suddenly struck 
him that they must indicate the position of the Trimontium of Ptolemy, hitherto 
placed by general consent in the south-west of Scotland, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Solway. His own words are : 

" In returning from the north, in 1769, through this part of the country, it first 
occurred, that if such hills as these, with any vestiges of intrenchments near them, 
or even a Roman way pointing towards them, had been situated in Annandale, or 
anywhere near Solway frith, their remarkable aspect would have suited well with 
the etymology of the Roman Trimontium/' 1 

To any one familiar with the locality it is plain that it must have been as he 
looked back upon the Eildons from the south that the idea came to him, for it is 
from that side that their domination of the landscape is so remarkable. It was, 
therefore, too late for him to make further search for signs of a Roman settle¬ 
ment at or near the loot of their slopes. 

From Carlisle he travelled to York, making drawings, as he passed, of two 
camps whose outlines appeared to him to have some affinity to that of Birrens- 
wark, which he may have revisited when sojourning with Clerk-Maxwell in 
Annandale, and which he considered to have been “thrown up at some other 
period of time, and by some other Roman general than Agricola"/ We have 
the result in the ‘Sketches of the camps at Kreigin thorp-common, near Kirk by 
Thure. and Reycross on Stan moor 5 , which together occupy plate xvii. The 
diligence with which material was collected during the tour of 1769 suggests 
unmistakably that the possibility of publication had by this time assumed a more 
or less definite shape. Originally, as he explains in his 4 Prefatory Introduction “/ 
he had contemplated nothing more than two short essays, one on the ancient 
system of castrametation of the Romans, and the other on the march of Agricola 
into Caledonia. The project, however, grew more ambitious as he proceeded, 
and the zeal with which he followed up the scent of Trimontium appears to 
indicate that he had already resolved on a serious attempt <f to rectify the ancient 
geography of these parts V Reflection served to strengthen his conviction as 
to the soundness of his conjecture regardingthts particular site, especially when 
he learned “on inquiry afterwards made” 4 that the Roman road could be traced 

lie only learned “on inquiry afterwards made " [Mil. Ant., p. 116) ; and he would certainly have taken 
occasion to carry out the "more accurate observation” of Chew Green, which he felt to*be desirable 
[Mil. A »t., p. 1 17, foot-note |. 

* Mil. Ant., p. 115. * Mitt., p. 73. a p j x 

‘ He tetls us {Mil. Ant., p.91) that the idea of making such an attempt was first suggested to him 
by a remark made by Stukdey in his Commentary* on the Lk Situ Britannine. 

* Mil, Anl p. 1 16. 
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for nearly twenty miles north of the Cheviots, pointing steadily towards the 
Hildons. He seems to have had friends in or near Melrose on whose powers 
of observation he could rely, for, after noting the success of his inquiry as to the 
road and its course, he continues; 

"Accordingly, directions were given to examine the neighbourhood of the Kildons, 
in order to see whether any vestiges of a station could be discerned near them ; and, 
in consequence of this search, some imperfect traces of an intrenchment were per¬ 
ceived at the village of Eildou, situated under the eastern skirt of the hills.'* 

These vestiges were made the subject of a personal inspection two years 
later; "but, it must be owned, were found by much too slight to decide abso¬ 
lutely the point in question V The decision had to wait for the advent of the 
North British Railway and Mr. James Curie. Our information as to the tour 
of [771 is meagre in the extreme. We have just learned that Melrose was 
included in the itinerary, but there is nothing to show whether Roy took it on 
his northward or on his southward journey It may be assumed as" a matter of 
course that a visit was paid to his aged mother at Lanark. The only other 
locality as to which there is no doubt is Perthshire. His various theories must 
now have been more or less completely developed, and the plan of his book 
mapped out. Possibly some of it had actually been written. He may have 
taken advantage oi the present opportunity to renew or confirm his impression 
of camps or forts with which he was already familiar. But the object of his 
expedition to Central Perthshire was as definite as that of his mission to the 
Hildons, and it was much more successfully achieved. It will be simplest to let 
him tell his own story: 

"From this suite of camps now discovered, such a number of points were ascer¬ 
tained as sufficiently indicated the general route or routes by which the Roman 
army advanced from the northern counties of England, as tar as Strathmore in 
Scotland. But as in penetrating from Strathcrn into this last mentioned part or the 
country, they were under the necessity of crossing the great river Tay, it naturally 
occurred, that at the passage of this remarkable river, either on its western or 
eastern bank, the army would probably encamp; and that the vestiges of their 
intrcnchments might possibly be found to exist. Accordingly proper scarcli being 
made, in 1771, the remains of this camp were discovered on the east bank of the 
Tay, at a place called Grassy-walls, about three miles north from Perth. Even the 
partial existence of this work gave great pleasure, and was considered as exceedingly 
fortunate/'* 

From the title of plate xii, which runs 4 Plan shewing the vestiges of Agricola’s 
camp at Grassy W alls, on the east bank of the Tay ; as also the situation of 


1 Mil. Ant., p. 1 [6. 


* Ibid., p. viii. 
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Bertha, supposed to have been theOrrea of the Romans it is plain that on this 
occasion Roy had come provided with a proper outfit of surveying instruments. 
The British Museum manuscript enables us to add a touch of detail hitherto 
unpublished. The camp was discovered and the plan made on 21st August 
1771. 1 1 he identification of the neighbouring site of Orrea bears silent testimony 
to the influence of the De Sifn Britanniae. Though the name is a Ptolemaic 
one, the position has obviously been determined by the help of the sequence 
of stations in * Richard s' Itinerary, Bertha, believed (with or without reason) 
to be the original site of the city of Perth, stood at the point where the Almond 
now flows into theTay, Maitland, writing in 1757, had stated that the remains 
of a Roman camp were to be seen there,* But there is no evidence that Roy 
or his comrades ot the original survey had observed anything of the kind in 1755 
or the years that preceded. During the latter part of the century, however, 
encroachments made at intervals by the Almond exposed in the freshly-cut 
bank the interior of great rubbish-pits, which seem to have exactly resembled 
those that have since been found at Newstead and elsewhere. Local antiquaries 
immediately and, as we now know, correctly associated them with the Roman 
invasion, thus establishing the claim of Bertha to be regarded as a Roman 
station. The first of these accidental revelations took place about 1759, four 
years after Roy had been in the basin of theTay on his earliest archaeological 
crusade, and it was followed by a second about 1761. ' When he came again on 
a similar quest in 1771 he would naturally hear of what had happened since his 
previous visit, and would make a point of securing for his collection a record of 
the little that was left of the defences of Bertha, or Orrea, as he prefers to cal! it. 
It is quite possible that its situation may have been the clue that led to the 
discovery of Grassy Walls. 

The harvest of drawings which the tour of 1771 yielded was uncommonly 
scanty. Apart from that which has just been discussed, there is only one about 
which we can be certain—the ‘ View of the Eildon Hills as they appear from 
the South East, the Quarter from which the Romans would first discover and 
approach them' (plate xxi). But there are interesting possibilities in another 
direction. His journey from Lanark to Perth, or from Perth to Lanark, would 
lead him through Glasgow. What more likely than that he should have stopped 
there* to see the remarkable group of altars and other objects which had come 
to light in the preceding May on the Antonine Wall, and had been presented 

1 See infra, p. 224. * Hist, of Scotland, vo). t, p. 19S. 

a Cant's ed. of Adamson’s Muses* Tkrmodit 11774), p. 25. A third series of pits was exposed in 
April 1774 {Ibid., p. xxi). 

♦ It may have been then that he made inquiry as to whether there were any traces of the 
supposed " Roman way leading from Glasgow to Paisley " {Mil. Ant., p, 1061, 

vol. lxvjji. b b 
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to the University of Glasgow by the proprietors of the Canal? These are 
the ‘Antiquities discovered at the station of Achindavy on Grimes Dyke, in 
May, 1771 which arc grouped together on plate xxxviii. The general style of 
representation, the careful attention to scale, and the absence of any indication 
of indebtedness to anv one else, all go to suggest that Roy was himself the artist. 
If so, the original sketches must have been made now* It is true that Roy 
never pretended to be an epigraphist and that there was no room for objects 
of the kind in his book as he had planned it. Nevertheless, there was a perfectly 
intelligible motive for his securing drawings when the occasion offered. These 
were the only inscriptions then in the University of which copies were not 
otherwise available. Illustrations of all the rest had appeared a year or two 
before in the first edition of the Momttnettfa Imperii Romani, in Scotia, maxi me. 
vero mter vestigia 1 valli\ ampiciis Anton ini Pit imperatoris , a Fortha usque ad 
Ghttmn perdttcii, re pert a, el in Academia Glasguensi adserwta, icon (bus express a, 
which was published about 1767.1 It is perhaps significant that we shall pre¬ 
sently find Roy in correspondence with the probable editor of the Mon amenta, 
Professor John Anderson. He may have made, or renewed, acquaintance with 
him in 1771. 

If we are right in concluding that Roy was the author of the original 
sketches for plate xxxviii, a further inference suggests itself. Plate xxxix is 
entitled 'Antiquities discovered at the station of Castlc-Cary on Grime's 
Dyke-1769 r , and shows, besides a ‘ Plan of a Roman House with a Warm Bath 
belonging to it in the South Hast Angle of the Station", two inscribed stones, 
the first ‘ expressing some proportion of the Wall to have been raised by the first 
Tungrian < Cohort *, and the second being‘an Alter found in one of the Apart¬ 
ments of the HouseAs Roy tells us in his text that the bath-house was 
exposed and the altar to Fortune discovered in 17697 it might at first sight seem 
as if the date in the title were intended (like the'in May, 1771 ’ of plate xxxviii) 
to indicate the date of discovery. But, if this were so, it would be inaccurate, 
as Roy would have known. The Tungrian slab was brought to the surface 
in 1764* and became the property of Sir Laurence Dundas, the owner of 
Castlecary. 1 he altar to Fortune, along with some less important objects from 
the bath-house, were added to the collection in 1769, and remained there until 
the whole was made over to the University of Glasgow in 1774.* Is it not, then, 
probable that 1 1760' is really a record of the year in which the original drawings 
were executed, particularly as this is the usual significance of the dates that are 

* Roman Wall in Scotland, p. 171. * MiL Ani,, p. 161. 

Roman l VaU in Scotland, p. 337. Roy ts vaguer; writing, as we shall see, in 1771 or 1772, he 
says “some few years ago" Ant., t. c.l 

* James Macdonald, Tituli Hnntttiani, p. 3. 
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attached to the titles of the plates? it will be remembered that Roy was in 
Scotland that very year, and that there is good ground for thinking that he 
travelled from the west to Edinburgh. 1 Castlecary would be on his way, and 
he may well have revisited the fort, examined the bath-house, and inspected 
Dundas's treasures. The style in which the altar is represented, the exceedingly 
careful note of scales, and the fact that the drawing of the bath-house is deliber¬ 
ately called a‘plan and not a ‘sketch are all in favour of this hypothesis. 
If it be accepted, it adds an interesting incident to the tour of 1769. At the 
same time it enhances the value of the plan of the bath-house, inasmuch as we 
know that it came from a competent hand.* 

We have now reached a point at which it will be convenient to glance back 
fora moment and recapitulate briefly what we have learned as to the gradual 
growth of Roy’s collection of drawings. Arranging under their proper years 
those which are certain and those in regard to which we have been able to 
establish a high degree of probability, we get the following result: 

1752 

Chew Green,* and ' WatUng-street' crossing the mountains (plate xxiij; Liddd 
Moat (plate xxiii); Castle-oV (plate xxvi) ; and the bath-house at Netherby 
(plate xlvi), 

1752 or 1753 

Wood Castle (plate viii); Birrenswark (plate xvij ; and Birrens (plate xxiv) 

1753 

Castlcdykcs (plate xxvii); and Lyrte (plate xxviii), 

1755 

Ardoch (plate x and plate xxx); Posts near Artioch (plate xxxi); Dealginross 
(plate xi); Strageth (plate xxxii); Battledykes (plate xtii); Kdthick, Kirkboddo, 
and Lintrose (plate xiv); White Cathcrthun (plate xlvii); Brown Catherthun 
(plate xlviijj; Inchtuthil (plate xviii); Camclon (plate xxix); the Roman Wall 
with Its stations (plate xxxvj ; and Duntocher Bridge * (plate xxxvii). 

. i 7 6 4 

Cleghorn (plate ixj, 

1 See supra, p. t8i. 

* The drawing in the Uritish Museum, it is fair to state, reads " in 1769”, and the preposition 
accordingly appears in the corresponding ' List of the Drawings’ there, from which it has been 
transferred to the printed ‘ List of Plates* [MiL Ani ., p. 208). The title in Mii. Ant. is, however, an 
exact reproduction of that in the drawing in the Society's Lihrary, and the drawings in the Society’s 
set are. as a rule, the original sketches (see p, 196, infra}, The insertion opin' in the revised edition 
may well have been an oversight. 

As we shall see in due course [infra, p. 200 and p. a?4 the drawings in Rov’s original collec¬ 
tion were, in these two cases, entirely different from the published plates. 
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1769 

Uiannelkirk (plate vi); Torwood Moor (plate vii); Tassies-Holm (plate viii); 
Kreiginthorp and Reycross (plate xviil; and Castlccary bath-house, &c. 
(plate xxxix). 

Grassy Walls and Bertha (plate xli); the Eildons (plate xxi); and Auchendavy 
altars, ike. (plate xxxviiil. 

Among the first forty-eight plates (to which we shall do well to confine our 
attention meanwhile), we have still to account for three * plans' of entrenchments, 
the drawings for all of which were undoubtedly made not later than 1771. That of 
■ the Roman post at Fortingaul, in Glen Lyon' (plate xix) is perhaps the earliest 
of these. We have a I ready noted that Roy d isclai ms its authorship.’ Presu mably, 
therefore, he obtained it from one of his colleagues on the survey; and, if so, it 
must be older than 1755, when the survey came to an end. The ‘plans of the 
camps in Pickcring-moor, in Yorkshire’ (pi. xi) dearly belong to the period 
when his theories about the campaigns of Agricola had begun to crystallize into 
their final form : that is, they are later than 1764. Pickering Moor is north-east 
from York. Roy was in York in 1769, and it is possibly to that year that we 
should assign his visit to these camps, which stood “on the Roman road leading 
from Mai ton to Dunsley.and in a high commanding situation"* This, however, 
is conjectural. Even greater uncertainty attaches to the 1 Plan and sections of 
the Burgh-head on the Murray firth, the Ultima Ptoroton of Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester, and A lata Castra of Ptolemy’ (plate xxxiii), The references to this site in 
the text 3 are couched in terms that distinctly suggest personal observation. 
An opportunity for such observation may, of course, have occurred when the 
original survey was in progress, before Roy’s transfer to the south of Scotland 
in 1752. On the other hand, it is not easy to see what motive he could have had 
for studying the promontory closely at a time when he knew little, i f anything, 
o I A lata (astra and noth i ng whate ver of ' Ultima 1 J toroton '; there" is no 
evidence that he was interested in Ptolemy till he had become familiar with the 
!h Situ Britannia# , and the manuscript of that precious treatise was still reposing 
in Stukclcy s desk when the great map and its creators were swept into the vortex 
of the Seven Years’ War. We may, therefore, prefer to believe that the tour of 
1771 (which was meant to be a garnering of the last sheaves of topographical 
detail ) embraced a pilgrimage to the shores of the Moray Firth along * Richard's ’ 
ninth Iter, and back again by his tenth, 

1 here remains a certain number of drawings for which no special effort 
in the way oi field-work was required. Tims, the * View and plan of the Little 

1 See supra t p. 172, * MU shit,, j>, 63. 


3 Hud pp. 131 f. 
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Pantheon, or Roman Sacellum, vulgarly called Arthur's Oon' (plate xxxvi) was 
avowedly based on material supplied by Gordon's Hinerarittm Septentrionalc . 
The various maps, again, were either compiled from books 1 plates ii and iii) or 
built upon data accumulated during the survey and remaining in Roy’s 
custody (plates i. xix, xx, xxi, xxv T xxvii, and xxxiv). When we add to these the 
illustrations of the principles of castrametation as deduced from Polybius 
(plates iv, v, and xv), we have completed our enumeration of the collection which 
it was at first intended to place before the public. Indeed, in one respect 
we have gone beyond it, for the insertion of the plans of the two Catherthuns 
would seem to have been an afterthought, while the same is possibly true of 
the plan of the Netherby bath-house. Hie text was to consist of the book as 
now printed, as far as page 167, along with a single Appendix. The scope 
of this Appendix as defined in the 1 Prefatory Introduction ' l is somewhat vague: 
it is to contain “such things as may chance to occur during the course of the 
work, that tend to throw new light on any of the subjects treated on; or such 
as could not with propriety be classed under any of the general heads just now 
mentioned ". In the body of the work a specific promise is given that it will 
deal with the groups of antiquities recently found at Castlecary and at 
Auchendavy.* Otherwise it is only alluded to in one or two marginal insets. 
One sometimes wonders why Roy decided to publish these particular inscrip¬ 
tions, when he has virtually nothing to say regarding any others. A conceivable 
explanation is that, apart from four Birrens altars and a Birreitstombstone, first 
noted by Pennant in 1772 and quite possibly unknown to Roy, 3 they were the 
only Roman inscriptions from Scotland of which illustrations were not already 
available, either in Gordons Itimmrinm or in 1 lorsley's Britannia Ban tana or 
in the Monument# Imperii Romani issued by the University of Glasgow. A desire 
to round off his own book by bringing the corpus up to date would be natural 
enough, especially if he had the sketches. 

Except for the Appendix, the book as designed was entirely finished by the 
summer of 1772, Always modest, Roy had shrunk from the task of discussing 
the inscriptions, and had invited Professor John Anderson of Glasgow to under¬ 
take the task. Anderson agreed, but did not carry it through until the beginning 
of 1773,* In the interval new material for the Appendix was collected. From 
a summer excursion Roy brought back his' Sketch of part of the country along 

1 p. xii. Mil, Ant , pp, 160 f. 

: They do not seem to have been discovered when Pococke visited the district in 1750. On the 
other hand, four out of the five are referred to in a letter still extant in manuscript and dated Septem¬ 
ber 25, 17701 Prat. Sor. Ant . S/ot,, vol.xxx, pp. 123 f,, foot note!. So far as we know, Roy’s last sojourn 
in the neighbourhood was in 1764- 

1 Anderson's 1 Observations ' bear date ‘January ad. 1773’ 1 Mil. An/., p. 2041- 

* MU. Ant. p. 171, 
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the banks of the river Tcme, between Lentwardine and Knighton, where it hath 
been supposed that the Britons under Caractacus were defeated by the Romans 
under Ostonus; to which are annexed plans of Caer Caradock, Brandon Camp, 
and Coxall Knoll (plate xl). The explanatory ‘dissertation', which is the first o f 
the five ‘detached pieces that go to make up the Appendix, must have been 
written immediately afterwards. About this time, too, he fell in with Scheei s 
treatise on Roman castranictation, which was published at Amsterdam in 16O0, 
and which contained not only the relevant extracts from Polybius, but also all 
that is extant ol the handbook of Hyginus, Ds tnttni(iotubus cctstrortiiH. Pie had 
long known of the existence of the latter; "yet, from the scarcity of the piece, 
no opportunity had offered of consulting it," 1 It was now studied eagerly, along 
with the accompanying commentary, and proved so suggestive as to prompt 
the composition of a second ‘detached piece’, illustrated by five additional 
drawings (platesxli—x 1 v), We may confidently assign this to the autumn of 1772 
or the early part of the following winter. * No. Ill’ of the Appendix is the 
brie! account of the bath-house at Nctherby, Anderson s contribution, which 
is printed as ‘ No, IV , arrived just after the turn of the year. The last of the 
;detached pieces' is the short note on the two Catherthuns. The order in which 
'No. Ill 'and ‘No.V’ occur inclines one to attribute them to the winter of 
[ 77 -' 73 > although it is oi course possible that they were written much earlier. 

The book having been completed, the next step was to set about the pre¬ 
paration of a fair copy. At this point the evidence of the two existing manuscripts 
becomes important, as a brief general account of them will show. It will be 
convenient to designate them B. M.* and S. A, after their respective resting-places. 
Both are folios, and in both cases text and plates are bound in separate volumes. 
Both bindings are certainly later than the date of Roy’s death; two reference! 
in the minutes of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries prove that the 
drawings in B. M, were still on loose sheets in 1791,” while a third records that 
on 1.4th February 1794 those in S. A. "were ordered to be cleaned and bound up”. 

Inking the text first, we find that B. M. was written out in a formal round 
h;tnd by an amanuensis, doubtless from the authors original manuscript. There¬ 
after Roy himself revised it carefully more than once. 1 In the interval between 
his first and his final revision. S. A. was copied from B. iM. The amanuensis may 
have been the same; the testimony of the handwriting is inconclusive/ If so, 

1 MU, Ant,, p, 176. 

; The reference 1 number is ■ King’s MSS. 247, 248’. 

\ The 4 th February and 291I1 March. See infra, p, sr 1. 

Suttie of the corrections arc certainly, others possibly, made by the scribe. But there are at 
c.isi one or two others which arc clearly in [toy's own hand, as can be proved by comparison with 
autograph letters t>r his, now in the British Museum. 

On the whole, I am disposed to regard the two hands as different 
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however, he has done his work less carefully. Accidental omissions which result 
in non-sens and therefore betray a lack of intelligence, are more frequent While 
the moie flagrant of these, such as the omission of whole lines, have been rectified 
by the culprit on a re-reading, minor gaps seem to have escaped his notice and to 
have been supplied by Roy, or at all events under his direction, when he came to 
look through the whole. S. A., in short, is a less finished performance in every 
sense oi the term. Thus, the references to the plates and to ancient authors, 
which appear as insets in the printed book, are inserted in the margin of B. M.! 
but do not occur at all in S.A. 1 he most striking ol the other differences between 
the two man user ipts is that B. M, is supplied with a dedication to the King, which 
has no place in the printed book, and also with an ornamental title-page (Fig. i). 
The latter has served as a model for the second title-page of the printed book, 
which is, however, perfectly plain, and which moreover fails to include the final 
worefc: 41 explanatory of the Several Subjects, treated on. J In Two Volumes i 
Vol: L | July 1773 ’. These reveal a highly interesting fact which had been 
altogether lost sight of. '['he Military Antiquities was ready for the press fully 
twenty years before it was published. 

The second volume ol B. M. is likewise provided with an ornamental title- 
page, to which, of course, the printed book has nothing to correspond, It reads ■ 
“ *1 he | Military Antiquities | of the | Romans j in | North Britain I illustrated j 
Vol: 111 ! Containing | The Maps and Plans referred to and which serve | to 
explain the Several Subjects treated on | in the First Volume | July, 177^" 
(Eig- 2), We need hardly hesitate to regard these title-pages, with their orna¬ 
mental holders, as examples of Roys own artistic skill, 'Ihere is a marked 
affinity between their style and the style of the decorative work with which 
certain of the plates are embellished, the Roman military motif being everywhere 
conspicuous. Immediately after the ornamental title-page comes a ‘List of the 
Drawings contained in the Second Volume*, occupying four pages, and showing, 
in a separate column, the page or pages of Vol. I on which each plate is alluded 
to. So far as it goes, the 1 List ‘ itself is identical with the printed * List of 
Plates*. But it is important to note that it contains only forty-eight entries as 
against fifty-one. This- means that when the book was, as it seemed, completed 
in July 1773, its plan provided for forty-eight plates and no more. 

1 ht. List is followed by the drawings themselves, numbered neatly in red 
Irom; I 'to‘XLVIII ’.and corresponding generally, though not precisely, to the 
lirst forty-eight plates of the printed book, 1 wo unnumbered sheets are bound up 
at the end -a drawing ol the ‘ Flan oi Agricolas camp at Rae-Dykes near Ury* 
(plate 1), and an engraving which might readily enough be mistaken for a spare 
copy of the * Mappa Britanniae Septentrional is’ (plate i). The absence of any 
number confirms the view that the former does not belong to the original series. 
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A closet inspection of the Litter modifies the first impression. In point of tact, 
with one trifling exception—the correction of a mistake in the Latin of the title 1 — 
the engraving in B.M. is an exact replica of Tin the series of drawings, but 



r mf _ l 44 XL^tCrJ U I 

one and the same plate. I he re-discovery* of this earlier ‘stateand of the 
drawing from which it was copied, renders possible some interesting deductions 
But before any endeavour to indicate these is made, it will be well to give 
a short description of the drawings as preserved in S. A. 

The correspondence between the plates as published and the collection of 
drawings appended to S. A. is In many ways closer than is the case with B. M 
As m B. M.. there is no drawing of the 1 Plan ... exhibiting the ancient camp 
ol Re-dykes near Glenmailen’ (plate li). Otherwise the collection is complete in¬ 
cluding a drawing of the ‘Plan of Tibbers-Castle 1 (plate xlix). which is awanting 
m B. M. In reality it is more than complete, for it contains two different versions 
of the ‘View of Duntocher bridge’ (plate xxxvii), one of which we shall find by 
and by to be an interloper. On the other hand, the ‘ Mappa Britanniae Septen¬ 
trional is (plate i) is not represented by an original drawing at all. In place of the 
drawing there is a copy of the later 4 state of the engraving. It may be added 
that the most immediately obvious distinction between the two 'states is to be 
found in the title. Fig. 3, which is reproduced from B. M. f shows the original 
title, drawn in all likelihood by Roy’s own hand. Except for the alteration of 
"per Veterum into "perveteminthe title of the earlier ‘state’ is virtually 
identical. In the later ‘state’, as can be seen by turning to the printed book, 
the words "d Gr Roy Londini 1774” have been inserted within the decorative 
framework,and the following legend placed beneath: “tabulam banc thomas 

VINCENTTDS REYNOLDS GUUELM1 ROY HAERES, SQCIETAT1 AHTIQUA RIORUM LQNDlNKNSi 

D: D . ^hc description “ Pl. I ” is also new. 

1 here can be no doubt as to the drawings in S. A. having been executed 
by Rov himself; his style, as revealed by the signed examples of his work in the 
British Museum,* is too individual to admit of mistake. They are admirably 
finished and delicately coloured. Those in B. M. can also be confidently attri- 
1 juted to Roy. Here again the style is characteristic, in spite of certain significant 
differences which become apparent as soon as a drawing from B. jVl is laid 

' The original has ' per Veterum which is corrected in the engraving into ‘ pervetcrumRov 
cannot In; acquitted of responsibility for the mistake, since it recurs in the original title of plate ii (see 
,jL 4 : P* a 30 In many script 1 List of Drawings 1 , from which latter it even found its 

a> into the printed book (p.307). 1 he error was natural enough for one who was not a professional 
scholar, and who was probably indebted to a friend for ihe titles. 

B See supra, p. j p. 
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alongside of its counterpart from S. A. In the former, many unessential details 
are omitted, while really significant ones are emphasized; light and shade are 
thrown into stronger relief; the colouring is simpler; some names are left out 
a> unimportant; others are added or brought into greater prominence. In a 
word, there has clearly been a conscious endeavour to produce something which 
would lend itself readily to copying by an engraver. 1 As might have teen 
anticipated, it is in the maps showing the relative situations of camps and forts 
teg- pluu s xx, xxv, and xxvii) that the modifications just described are most con* 
spicuous, tor it is there that there was most room for improvement. But the 

same tendency can be detected everywhere, and it manifests itself in various 
ways. 

In S. A., for instance, the scale is usually given in English lineal measure 
only, whereas in B. M. it is almost always reinforced by a parallel scale in terms 
of Roman measurement. And there are a number of minor improvements, such 
as the introduction of an additional section here and there, or the better arrange¬ 
ment ol drawings where more than one appear upon the same sheet. Finally, 
one may search S, A, in vain for the tasteful decorative devices that are employed, 
as opportunity offers, to relieve the monotony of the drawings in B, M The 
ornamental title of the * Mappa Britanniae Scptentrionalis' has already been 
illustrated. The two maps that follow are similarly provided. In the case of the 
first (fig. 4), where the recurrence of the erroneous ** Per Veterum will be 
observed, the legend is inscribed on a scutum, which leans with other arms 
against a tree, forming a kind of trophy,* The second (fig, 5) displays a 
variation ol the same design, the shield being a dificus and the interior of 
a Roman camp appearing in the background. Other examples are recorded 
in the Appendix in connexion with the plans of Grassv Wails (plate xii) and 
Inch tut lid (plate xviii), where blank spaces are utilized for embellishment. 

Roy s purpose, in fact, is dear,and it subsequently found definite expression 
m Ins w ill L n fortunately, when the book came to be given to the world, those 
responsible lor its publication disregarded his intention, quite possiblv through 
inadvertence. In preparing the plates, the engraver worked systematically 
upon the drawings in S. A. as his model, so that the result is less satisfactory 
and less telling than it would otherwise have been. It is true that the better 
guide has sometimes been followed Thus a section that docs not occur at all 
m b. A. has been introduced from B. M. into plate xxxii. Such isolated ex¬ 
ceptions, however, do not affect the position as already stated. The drawings 
m S. A. have formed the basis of the engraved plates; and that not merely 


1 The contrast between pi. XXIX and pi. XXX is instructive. 

• s sketehy reproduction of this design is found in the corresponding drawing in S A 

winch is, however, quite possibly a copy, made long after Roy’s death : see infra, p. 013). 
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as regards their general character, but also as regards the hulk oi the 
details which they embody. As a rule, no attention has been paid to minor 
improvements, while one or two of considerable importance have also been 
overlooked. The double system of scales, for instance, has not been adopted. 


View or iltr Lrrrus Ihvmi-.ON ur Roman &u-kujum vu! t ,ui> < wiled AtiTUvm Oa\’. 

I formerly *iiit.iird on thr iVtuili IVimU wl'ihr I'rtrmn. unirti iHnrr tinmrdk ftnaiT *1 u r Aunmi T^nMdmc . $7w'YJ»rrM; 

4*1* ///-I tfetfr/fifff /// iiPHtoitA'* ftf vfW . 1/// / m M SFPTfLV Til mV, tJ*F u tfa A f.yA-'ttnrrtfrm 



Fig. 6, Original drawing of Arthur's CVon* Frctn tht British Museum MS, 


The plan of the Nctherby bath is also a case in point, for there B. M. has been 
wholly set aside, in spite of its manifest superiority . 1 For yet another example 
we may turn to the view of Arthur's O’on from the B, M, drawing (fig. 0). 

1 See the reproduction in [>1 XXVII, supra> which should lx? compared with the Mil, Ant. plate 
as engraved (plate xlvit. 
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Note die picturesque little group of figures in the left foreground, obviously 
in cunt to give balance to the composition and so to convey a more pleasing 

T P?*!* ClC r ly a , ! , ater addition - Ti * con-espondine; space £ 
h 'i V t [ 1 f S * A dra ™ng, It IS blank likewise in plate xxxvi of the printed 
„ / ! preparation of which everything that savours of adventitious 
ornament has been rigidly eschewed. The decorative title of the 1 1\lappa 
ntanniae Septentnonabs is only an apparent exception, for plate i was 

tlmTJJnf 111 Ko > s lll, time atld undcr his personal supervision. To establish 

‘s it l' ' twf h ^t ke .i a d ° SL>I i com P arison between the earlier and later 
states . both of which by the way, bear in the left-hand corner the signature of 
J. Lheevers, who was therefore the original engraver. 

ihr ^ ? Xain, ? a ^° n 0i the botl y° { the ma P shows that, in the interval between 
the printing ol the two ‘states', three new sites have been added. These are 

r n H I > a I***'? near Stonehaven, the ‘ Roman camp ‘ at Re-dykes 

le 16 , )anks th( : \ than > and ‘Agricola's camp' at Towford 1 in Roxburghshire 
n ft i* borne in mmd that the plans of the two most northerly of the three are 
not included nuhe Hust of the Drawings'in RM, the non-appearance of their 
? A' ° n u uir ie | sfa * e w ‘l 1 not sccm m any way surprising, seeing that this 

onl S ?*£* 1 ,hC ori ? na ' ' “W* Briumniac Septentrional^ 

J - 'O;.'' h ,'* ,llso - ol course, the date of the ' ListAt first sio-ht the 

absence of l ow ord looks more puling, since, in the series 4ubShed a p an 
ot t occurs as for back as plate xxii, But the difficulty vanishes when it is 
realized that plate xxii is copied from an S. A. drawing and that "he con-^ 

onts^f‘xheB^M d' M : COnt T no P’ an 0l ' To "' tbrd ««dgives no indication 
. . itc. 1 he B.M. drawing, in fact, conforms in all respects to the cleat notion 

have Til t0 " ” lhC n' M ' , 1 the Dmwil « s '• * description which the editors 
, L P €y wtitrumi allowed to be retained in the * List of Plates ' is n tinted in 

he V,M, 0 , . 4 „, pities-. ' Plan of the Roman station and SfininYcan ps 
Uicw Green on the head of Coquet, on the border between Southend Xth 
Biitam. supposed to be the bines mentioned in Richard of Cirencester- to 
■!> •-'nnexL-d a plan showing the pass by which the Roman Watling-street 
crosses lie mountains that separate South from North Britain in leadinn from 
Bremen,un, by Chew Green, and the intrenchments at Woden "l aw towards 
1 rimonlium . Neither here nor in the text of the book is there any suggestion 
P h exi ^cnce of a camp at l'owiord. It must still have been unknown to 

K^cLb^andAb^n^ “ "’ US paralid t0 that of the “^tps in 

Our next concern is to try and determine the significance of the date ‘1774 ’, 

1 The engraver blunderingly rails it ‘ Tot ford ’. 
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which is found on the later ‘state*, but not on the earlier one. Clearly it cannot 
refer to the year in which the map was drawn, for the drawing was finished by 
July 1775. Equally clearly it cannot refer to the year to which the later 'state* 
belongs, for it makes its appearence simultaneously with a note recording that 
the plate had been presented to the Society of Antiquaries of London by 
Roys heir, and that note cannot have been added till after Roy's death, in July 
1790. The only other alternative is to suppose that, in spite of its absence 
from the earlier 4 state *, its purpose is to mark the year in which the plate was 
originally engraved. But, before this hypothesis can be accepted, it will be 
necessary to produce confirmatory evidence. Such evidence is not very difficult 
to find. 

Writing in 1780, Gough, in his British Topography tells us that the so-called 
Duke of Cumberland's A lap had been “reduced" by Roy, who had “engraved 
a few for presents ". We have already had occasion to observe how little reliance 
is to be placed on the accuracy of Gough’s references to Roy and his work. 4 
We need not. therefore, attach too much importance to the alleged motive. 
But, even if that be set aside as improbable, we are scarcely justified in rejecting 
the whole story as untrue. We may at least infer that copies of the ‘ Mappa 
Britanniae Septentrional is * were in private circulation in Roy's lifetime. 
Naturally these would be copies of the earlier ‘state since the later ‘state ’ is 
subsequent to 1790. This deduction is curiously borne out by Ainslie's nine-sheet 
map of Scotland, which was issued in 17S9. Ainslie’s map is on a much larger 
scale than Roy’s, and contains many more entries. But, so far as Roman sites 
are concerned, it gives precisely the same information. The remains to which 
Roy appends the designation “ Castra Agricolae ’* are camps of Agricota for 
Ainslic too; and wherever Roy associates an entrenchment with a particular 
legion, as he docs Birrenswark with the Sixth, Ainslic follows suit. In short, 
the agreement with the * Mappa Britanniae Septentrional is ’ is complete. The 
agreement,however, is with the earlier 'state' of the engraving, and not with 
the later one. Ainslic does not mark either the camp near Ury or that on the 
banks of the Ythan; and, although he shows an entrenchment at Towford, lie 
does not describe it as Roman. 

Ainslie takes us back to 1789, and Gough to 1780. There is still a gap of 
six years to cross before the year wc have in view is reached. To bridge it 
over we must appeal once more to the original drawings. As already indicated, 
that numbered 4 XXII * in B.M. contains only two plans—one of Chew Green, 
and one of the pass by which the Roman road crosses the Cheviots, the camp 

1 VoJ. ii, p. 586. The whole passage is quoted infra, p» ^03. 

* See supra, p. 173, foot-note A . 

t» <1 
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at low ford not being marked upon the latter. The corresponding drawing in 
S. A., from which plate xxn as published has been copied, shows three—a new 
and gready superior plan of Chew Green, the old one of the pass across the 

Hl C V oth ’ W f lth <Pi e ca f 1 t > a . t 1 owf ord inserted, and an entirely fresh item in 
* hapeof a 1 iU1 of Agricola's camp at Towford in Roxburghshire'. Both 
? P atl . oJ Chew Green and the plan of Towford are dated ‘ September 20th 
hi ' hnnl hlS * heIpfuj ‘ w e know definitely that when Roy finished 

SS f r d r r\r n Chew Grcen > and ' that he **2 

i..it il in order to check the accuracy of the observations made by his 
colleagues ol the surrey in 1752/ We know also that he was in Central Scotland 
S 774 \ f ° r ’ ’[\ a PJP er on 'Experiments for measuring Heights with the 
RmTs^ ; V Wh t 1Ch he ^ntributad to the Philosophical \raJLbm of [he 
Royal Society-, he mentions incidentally that in the course of that year he had 

f^ n f y caicLll ‘ lted the height of Schiehallion by “geometrical operations 
depending on a base measured in the plain near Taybridge Finally since 
the drawings on plate xxii are called ‘plans' the observations on which they 
are based must have been taken with the aid of proper surveying instruments/ 
D iese enable us to form a clear idea of the sequence of events. When 
vo)' set out for Scotland in 1774, he determined to survey Chew Green & novo 

{2o C ifseptemb^lfte mEy JU % e b >' the lateness of the date 

~ ,1. 7 {? 1 r 1 f ! b!t tOGk pace on the return journey. Instead of travelling 
jack to England, as he had done before, by what is now known as the *'Waverlev' 
route he must have followed the track of the Roman road past Jedburgh to 
^treethouse, and thence round the shoulder of Woden Law to the head-waters 
1. j - L 0< { uet . 11 domg so, he would inevitably discover the camp at Towford 
HI 1 ? 50 closet ° t ie line of route that even to-day, when presumably its rTmai^ 

Z “ hardI - V P°- iljlc *» i*. An 1 experienced su“ 

(ike Ko> would find it an easy matter to transfer the necessary measurement 

to 1,18 Hote-book, and then push on in ample time to carry through the more 

uSriand ^t if\h W ^ ted I T‘' L K SOOn crossed t!l , e border into North- 

in the first 1 state * of the * XU W r b n PP eni; d- why was Towford not inserted 
, ‘ ■ at c oJ the Mappa Rritanmae Septentrional is'? There can on I v 

be one explanation. It was because the map was already finished the plate 
engraved, and the copies printed off, before the discovery was made ThefW 

Here a brief digression may be permissible, in order to lay once for all 
' Sco Mil. A,U„ p. in. foot-note. . PM Tram vo| M 

’ See supra; p. i^L 
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a geographical ghost which made its appearance while Roy was still alive, and 
which has haunted his memory persistently since his death. In the Dictionary 
of Notional Biography it wears the following guise; 

“At a Inter date [than 1755] the [Duke of Cumberland’s] map was reduced by 
Watson and Roy, engraved on a single sheet by T. Chievos [svr], and published as 
the king's map. Roy's love of archaeology showed itself in the insertion ol the 
names of Roman places and camps/ 11 

In giving currency to this statement Colonel Vetch is only repeating what 
had been said by the biographers who preceded him. His immediate authority 
would seem to have been the writer of the obituary notice in the Gentlemans 
Magazine. But it is plain that the ultimate source was Richard Gough, who, 
as far back as 1780, thus describes 4 the king's map’ in a paragraph of that 
section of his British Topography which deals with the ‘Roman Geography of 
Scotland': 

“ Mappa Britarmiac Septentrionalis faciei Romance secundum fidem monumcn* 
torum perveterum depicta ex Ricardo Cor i mm si, monacho Westmonasterii, emeu data 
et in recent ambus geometricis atque astronomicis observation i bus accommodata. 

Cheevers sc’, a single sheet 18 inches by 23£; drawn by Colonels Watson and 
Roy, and called the king's map. It has many camps, a good number of Roman 
names, a few modern ones of towns, and all the rivers and hills properly laid down. 1 ' 4 

There can be no doubt that Gough regarded 1 the king's map' as something 
entirely different from that which Roy had “engraved for presents", At the risk 
of some repetition it will be well to make this clear by quoting the relevant 
passage in full. It occurs in the section of the British 'topography header 1 ‘ Maps’, 
and runs thus: 

"Colonel Roy of the artillery, and his engineers under Colonel Watson in the 
winter of 1746 made an actual survey of this kingdom (which goes under the name of 
the duke of Cumberland's map), on a very large scale, most accurately pointing out 
every smallest spot, with the Roman camps, etc., the original in the office of ordnance. 
He reduced it, and engraved a few for presents. From his observations the Roman 
map of North Britain, mentioned before, p. 561, was engraved.” * 

It will be noted that the final sentence is conclusive: it draws a sharp 
distinction between the map “engraved for presents" and the map “ mentioned 
before, p. 561", which was the so-called 1 king's map ’. Attention has already been 
called to the unfortunate influence exercised by this passage in distorting the 
facts as to Roy's connexion with the survey, the medium being the obituary 

* Op. at ., voI. xhx, p. 372. i Op. c it., vo 1 . ii, {>. 561. a Op. cit.. vo!. ii, p, 586. 
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nntii e which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine} For the most part the 
anonymous writer was content to follow Iris guide blindly. But in one respect 
t( J> VIS1 ™V V ? S cIearer - Alter copying the misleading paragraph as far as 
presents almost verbatim et literatim; he substitutes for the last sentence the 
paragraph from p. 561 beginning « Mappa Britan niae Septentrional is”, and 
connects the two by inserting the words " under the title ” He therefore realized 
that there were not two engraved maps, but only one. We may go a step farther 
a 'I alarm that YV atson and Roy never collaborated either in the drawing or in 
the reduction of anv map of the sort. The so-called ' king's map ’ is neither more 
nor less than the earlier ‘state' of plate i of the Military Antiquities. The measure- 
men ? gi\ en rough suggest this at once. 1 he two titles are also in perfect 
agreement, save only that in Gough “Corinense'* has become “Corinensi”. 
Lastly the map catalogued as 1 the kings map' in the British Museum Collection 
psoyed, upon examination to be merely an example of the now familiar earlier 
state l he Museum authorities had been disposed to attribute it to the years 
immediately preceding 1760, whereas the true date is, as we know, 1774. The 
mistake is in all likelihood due to the traditional but erroneous association with 
Watson, for the establishment of which Gough is alone responsible. Watson 
( Kd m November 171m, in happy ignorance (we may believe) of the work of 
Kicardus Corinensis , while several of the Roman sites marked upon the map 
Mjrh as Cleghorn, Torwood Moor, and Grassy Walls, were only discovered m 
the course of the next decade. 

It may be conjectured that the tide of' the kings map which the engraving 
KW| ‘7 Cf l uire(1 at Pastas early as 1780, was bestowed upon it because the original 
wa> known to be in the King’s Library. When did it find its way thither 0 "\nd 
why did Roy have it engraved at all? Taking the latter point first, we may 
dismiss Gough s idea that Roy s action was prompted simply by a desire to be 
generous to his friends. It is surely much more probable that, when he had 
put the finishing touches to his hook, he made an endeavour to arrange for its 
publication, Gn this hypothesis the engraving of plate i would be of the nature 
0 . P^hmmary essay, some copies of which would quite naturally be circulated 
pnvately When sufficient support for his scheme was not forthcoming he 
apparently deposited the more perfect copy of the manuscript in the Royal 
abrary. And, if we have regard to the current of public events, it is not difficult 
to understand why the time should have proved inopportune for floating a work 
so expensive, I lie relations between Britain and her American colonies had 

1 See sttpra, p. 163. 

■ i [Is main change, il will be remembered, was greatly fur the worse he alierea « 
of the artillery- into - Whifc cole*. b«"Ld so t 4 i„ oforror ° ' * 
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long been strained. The tension was now extreme. It was in December 1773 
that the tea-chests were emptied into Boston Harbour, and by the summer of 
1774 ^ must have been very generally realized that a rupture was inevitable. 
Roy himself tells us explicitly that the outbreak of the American War meant 
the indefinite postponement of his long-cherished hopes for a proper Government 
survey of Britain, 1 We can hardly wonder that the lesser enterprise should 
have been swamped by the rising tide before it could be launched. 

The explanation just suggested fits in admirably with the date at which 
the volumes appear to have been presented to the king. This we are in a 
position to determine within fairly narrow limits. The manuscript must still 
have been in Roy’s possession in the early part of 1774, for it was then that 
plate i was engraved. That it had passed out ol his hands before September 
of that year is plain from the absence of any reference to low ford, as well as 
from the presence of the grossly inaccurate plan of Chew Green; it is im¬ 
possible to believe that he would have allowed his magnum ofuts to be transferred 
to Buckingham Palace 1 without removing all the blemishes of which he was 
conscious, particularly as we can prove that, before parting with it, he subjected 
it to a careful revision. The Appendix will show that one or two improvements 
were introduced into the text of B, M. after the text of S. A. had been copied 
from it. Evidence even more convincing is supplied by plate xtiv, big, 7 is a 
reproduction of this plate as it is found in S. A, If it be looked at along with 
the published version, a marked difference in arrangement will be manifest 
at once. On a closer comparison it will be seen that the difference is due to the 
fact that at the beginning of the series of drawings which it contains, there has 
been introduced an additional representation of ‘The Polybian Camp of a 
Consular Army . designed on the supposition that the auxiliary cavalry attached 
to a Roman legion were 900 strong, instead of 600 strong only, as Roy had 
at first assumed. ‘ big. I of S, A. thus becomes 1 Fig. 1 nthe new-comer being 
designated ‘Fig. I a', burning next to B. M., we find that there the diagrams 
have originally been arranged and numbered exactly as in S. A. Subsequently, 
however,* Fig. I ’ has been altered into ‘ Fig. I n\ while a small square of paper, 
with ‘ Fig -1 a ' drawn upon it, has been laid above, and pasted down along its 
left-hand edge so that it can be raised and replaced like the leaf of a book. 3 


1 Phil, Trans.* Ixxv, p. 387. 

J It was at Buckingham Palace (the old building! that the King's Library \George Ill s) was 
housed before its transfer to the British Museum. 

* It must have been at the same time that there was added to B. M.(p. 58) the last sentence of 
what has become the first foot-note on p, 51 of the Military’ Antiquities. It is not found in 5. A. (p. 78), 
and the reference to the amended illustration is clear. 
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The complete rearrangement in the published version has been effected by 
the engraver. 

The case for revision, and for revision prior to September 1774, would thus 
seem to be conclusive. Everything points to the revised manuscript having 
been transferred to the Royal Library about midsummer of that year, l he 
autumn expedition to Chew Green indicates that Roy's antiquarian zeal was in 
no way damped by his failure to secure publication. But, when war actually 
broke out a few months later, his interests and his energies alike would be 
absorbed by the struggle in which his country was engaged. Agricoia had to 
give way to Washington. Rov did not take the field, doubtless because it was 
felt that his organizing talent could be more profitably utilized at home. And, 
when peace was signed in 1783, it was not archaeology but surveying that made 
the more insistent call on his attention. So far. the parallel with what had 
happened twenty years before is extraordinarily close. This time, however, 
there was to be no Roman revival. H is measurement of a base-line on Hounslow 
Heath, undertaken in the first instance for his own amusement attracted much 
public notice, the king paying a personal visit to the scene of operations. Shortly 
afterwards he was commissioned by the Government to triangulate the country 
between London and Dover, the ultimate object being to determine accurately, 
in conjunction with a similar French mission, the relative positions of the 
observatories of Greenwich and of Paris. In 17S5 the Royal Society, of which 
he was a Fellow, awarded him the Copley medal for his work on Hounslow 
Heath. The area ol his survey of south-eastern England gradually extended, 
and the taking of the necessary measurements kept him fully occupied as long 
as his strength held out. In November 1789 growing ill health drove him to 
Lisbon for the winter. Returning in spring, he was faced with the task of seeing 
the final report on his labours through the press. In July 1790 he died very 
suddenly, leaving two or three sheets still unconnected. 

During the later years of his life the fame he had won as a geodesist rather 
tended to eclipse his reputation as an antiquary; and on the whole we may be 
certain that, if a choice had to be made, this is what he himself would have wished. 
By the faithful, however, he was still rightly regarded as the leading authority 
on Roman Scotland. We shall hear shortly of plans of newly-discovered camps 
being submitted to him for his opinion. I le had been elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London on 21st March 1776, rather more than a year 
after the admission to the Society of his old friend General Melville, 1 who had 
returned from the West Indies in 1771. The existence of the manuscript of the 
Military Mniiquities was a matter of common knowledge. A privileged few 

1 Elected istli Jan. 1775. 
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must even have been allowed to read it, for, in the private letter of 1788 which 
has already been referred to, Melville speaks oi it as “ a very good performance V 
It is possible that Roy may have looked forward to a day when he would have 
leisure to revise it and bring it up to date, and in this connexion it is perhaps 
significant that he should have been careful to keep a copy of the plan of 
Raedykes in Kincardineshire, which cannot have reached him earlier than 1785* 
!»ut, if he cherished any such intention, no serious endeavour to realize it was 
ever made. Otherwise some reference to Towford and to the amended plan of 
Chew (ireen would certainly have been introduced into his own copy of the 
text. 11 is interesting* to reflect that another visit to Melrose might have enabled 
him to include a convincing confirmation of his conjecture as to the true site 
of 1 rimontium. I he earliest of the recorded finds of Roman inscriptions 
at Xewslead was made in ^ 7^3' One wonders whether news of it ever 
reached him. 

I lis will, a copy of which may be seen at Somerset House, gives us an 
illuminating glimpse of his ultimate attitude towards the Military Antiquitm, 
showing that, while he recognized the necessity for further revision, he also 
contemplated the possibility of posthumous publication. The document is dated 
13th November 17S0, and the executors are Colonel David Dundas, Quarter- 
Master-General in Ireland, and Mr. James Livingstone, of Shepperton, in the 
county ol Middlesex, I he principal heir and residuary legatee is Ensign 
Thomas Vincent Reynolds, of the 34th Regiment of Foot," now tii Canada ", son 
of Mrs. Mary Hayes, for whom and for whose daughter, Catherine Hayes, 
provision is made by means of annuities. Colonel Dundas was, of course, Roy’s 
old colleague in the original survey of Scotland. 1 Ensign Reynolds, as we learn 
from one or two casual allusions in the Philosophical 7 t'ciHsacfious, had been 
closely associated with him in the measurement of the Hounslow Heath base¬ 
line, being responsible more particularly for the plan. 4 In spite of the absence 
of any specific statement to that effect in the will, it is natural to believe that 
he was a relative, seeing - that his mother and his half-sister were also provided 
for. Mrs. Ilayes may possibly have been a younger sister or, alternatively, 
a cousin of Roy. 1 he relevant part of the document runs thus: 

t request that Colonel Dundas will take the pleasure of a most gracious sovereign 
with regard to the manuscript map of Scotland remaining in my custody he having 

1 fine. Sec. Ant. Scot., vil, p 31. * Curie, A Roman Frontier Post, p. 140. 

See supra, p. 166. 4 Op- at t Jxxv, p. 417. 

5 As already indicated \supra, p, 163K the parish register of Carluke records the baptism of two 
sisteis Crwel (17331 and Susanna 11728}. I have not been able to find any trace of a third. But It 
would be hazardous to deny the possibility of her existence, and it is worth pointing out that, if a 
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been employed in the execution ol that map. 1 bequeath to Colonel Dundas all nty 
Manuscripts Orderly Books and Drawings relative to Prince Ferdinand's campaigns 
in Germany as being well qualified to extract something useful from rough materials 
of that sort. Of the drawings there are several duplicates. When that happens to 
be the case he can give Ensign Reynolds one copy. I bequeath to Ensign Rc\ noltls 
my gold watch and also the Gold Medal of the Royal Society whereon my name is 
engraved. The Books of Antiquities not being yet arranged as completely as it 
should be I had thought of leaving to the Society of Antiquaries. My executors 
will do in this respect as they judge best. If at any time the collection should be 
published the King's copy would be the best to engrave the drawings from.” 

The upshot of Roy's request was that as he had himself intended, or at 
least hoped for. the great map passed into the Kings Library, which is now 
housed in the British Museum. With it there went a considerable mass of other 
material relating to the survey—some oi the original drawings ol Roman stations, 
and two or three reduced copies of the map as originally protracted/ To one ol 
those there is attached a document which is of some interest, partly because 
it bears witness to the promptitude and thoroughness with which Dundas dis¬ 
charged his commission, and partly because the transaction disclosed may 
possibly have been the germ whence sprang Chalmers's allegation that Roy’s 
■ Mappa Britanniae Septentrionalis ’ had been " drawn by Thomas Chamberlain, 
the skilful draughtsman of the Tower drawing-room ' / Some time before his 
death Roy had placed in Chamberlain's hands a reduced and coloured, but 
unfinished, copy of the great map on a scale of 2* miles to the inch, and had 
instructed him to prepare a copy of it on the still smaller scale of 6 miles to the 
inch. When the end came in July 1790, the work was still incomplete. Dundas 
apparently called in the new copy just as it was, along with the archetype, and 
added both to the collection before it was moved to Buckingham Palace, This 
we gather from the document referred to, which is a letter headed 'Tower- 

third daughter were bam, it would be in accordance with old Scottish custom that she should be 
given her mother's name of Mar} 1 , It may be convenient to set down here the few facts that are 
ascertainable as to the career of Reynolds, as kindly collected for me by Mr. John A. Inglis. On 
13th August 1784 he was gazetted ensign in the 34th Regiment, which had been in Canada since 1782. 
I le became lieutenant in 17 88 and captain in 1791. In the latter year he was 1 disbanded remaining 
on half-pay till 1793, when he secured a captaincy in the firet battalion of the 1 Scotch Brigade*. Two 
years later he gained his majority in the 30th (Cambridgeshire) Foot. He was given the army rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in January 1799, but he continued to serve on the strength of the 30th Regiment 
as major until June 1801, when he retired As, according to the Regimental History, he died in the 
same year, his retirement was probably due to ill health. 

1 See supra, pp. 168 and 172, 

* See Catalogue of the Manuscript Maps, etc., in the British Museum (1844), ii, p. 333 f. 

* Caledonia, ii (nil. p. 64 The whole passage is quoted supra , p. 164. 
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Oct 22 t 1789’, a patent error for * 1790', since Roy is alluded to in terms which 
show that he was already dead. The text is as follows: 

“ Mr. Chamberlaine presents his respects to Gen. Dundas and have herewith sent 
the Plan of Scotland being in five parts which Mr. C. had of the late Gen. Roy— 
also the Plan jn two parts that Mr, C. was reducing therefrom. 

There is wanting in the unfinished plan to compleat it sevl Towns Roads and 
part of the Heights. 

The inclosed card shows the proportion the Plans are in to each other.'* 

1 he executors seem to have been equally prompt in presenting the ‘ Books 
of Antiquities ' to the Society of Antiquaries of London, The Minutes of 
Council do not appear to contain any explicit record of their receipt but under 
date 9th December 1790 it is noted that “the Secretary was directed to make out 
a list of the drawings lately presented to the Society by the late Major General 
Roy*'. The gift was bailed with an enthusiasm that would have gratified Roy. 
if he had lived to hear of it. The Introduction was read as a communi’ 
cation to the Society at its ordinary meeting on 37th January 1791, and the 
reading aloud of other portions of the text provided the staple fare at no fewer 
than seven other meetings during the remaining portion of the session. 1 The 
idea of publication must have been mooted almost at once, for on 29th March 
a committee ot four, including the President, was appointed to obtain estimates. 
On nth April it was “Ordered: That it be recommended by the Council to the 
Society to direct the publication of the work bequeathed to them by the late 
Major-General Roy ”, I free days later the recommendation was put to the 
Society and “ passed in the affirmative ”, Estimates had been quickly lodged, 
and 011 5th May the Council decided “That a Committee for examining the 
estimates delivered in by the engraver and printer, for engraving and printing 
the work bequeathed to the Society by the late Major-General Roy, and for 
superintending the publication or the same, be appointed; and that the Com¬ 
mittee do consist of the President, Vice-Presidents and officers of the Society, 
the Rev. Mr. Cracherode, Mr. Lysons, Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Wyndham ". 

The question of the engravings was settled within little more than three 
v eeks, ( In J3 1 d May the estimate tor these, which the Com mittee had apparently 
succeeded in reducing somewhat, was accepted by the Council, and “ the Maps 
of General Roy were accordingly delivered to Mr. Basire for the purpose of 
engraving them . I he arrangements for printing, relatively a much simpler 

> Th f e ™ ere the description of the Anionine Wall 117th, 24th, and 31st March), the account of the 
_oau£ 17th 3ni) 14th April), Professor Anderson’s Appendix (30th June), and the chapter on Agrtcola's 
Temporary Camps {7th July). 
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matter, went forward in more leisurely fashion. But about a year later a certain 
Thomas Haynes was “ employed to transcribe the MS, of the late Major General 
Roy, in the course of the Summer On 3rd July 179- Council determined 
“ that General Roy s Book of Military Antiquities in North Britain be printed at 
the Shakespeare Press "and further 11 that a Committee be appointed to superin¬ 
tend and direct the printing of the above mentioned work; and that the Hai l ot 
Leicester. President, Sir Henry Charles Engleficld Bt., Frederick Barnard F.sq., 
John Topliam Esq,, Thomas Astle Esq., and the Rev. Thomas William Wrighte 
be named of the Committee Those who are familiar with the Mil itarv Aniiqn Hies 
will recognize in this list the names of the Fellows who appear on the fifth page 
as its official sponsors. If, however, they choose to re-examine that page in the 
light of the foregoing' narrative, they will see that the Editorial Committee had 
a somewhat easy conscience as to diplomatic accuracy. 1 he alleged extract from 
the Minutes of Council of 11 th April s 791 is not a ‘true extract. Apart from minor 
alterations, it * telescopes ' into the original resolution of 1 1 th April 1791 decisions 
that were not arrived at until 5th May 1791 and 3rd July 1792 respectively. At 
the same time no mention is made ot the appointment or the labours of the first 
Committee on publication. 

After the lapse of more than a century these discrepancies, though they 
remain curious, have lost all practical significance. It is more to the point to 
note that the Council seem very quickly to have discovered that, while the two 
manuscripts were to all intents and purposes the same, the collection of drawings 
which had been received from Roys executors did not correspond exactly to 
that which Roy had deposited in the Royal Library sixteen or seventeen years 
before. On {th February 1791 it was “ Ordered : That the President be requested 
to make such application, as he shall judge most proper, for permission to have 
copied such of the drawings in his Majesty's collection, of the late Major General 
Roy, as are not in the collection of this Society, and at the same time humbly 
to offer such drawings as are in the Society's collection, but not in that of the 
King, to be copied for the use of his Majesty". On the 20th March following, 
the President was able to report that the necessary permission had been obtained, 
and the Council on the same day resolved “that his Majesty be complimented 
with the originals of such drawings of the late Major General Roy, as are not 
at Present in his Majesty's Collection and that Copies of the same be reserved 
for the use of the Society". But for some reason or another there was con¬ 
siderable delay. Not until a year later (30th March 1792) did the Council order 
“that Mr. Chamberlain be employed to make copies of those drawings of the late 
Major General Roy, which are in his Majesty's collection but not in that of the 

Minute of Council or 191(1 May 1792. 
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Society f l . Chamberlain was, of course, “ the skilled draughtsman of the Tower 
drawing-room "of whom we have already heard 

The fact that there is still a lack of correspondence between the drawings 
in B.M. and those inS.A. shows that the scheme of exchange was never carried 
out in its entirety. Taken along with other indications, it also enables us to form 
a shrewd idea as to the gaps that would have had to be filled on either side, 
Thus, it is clear that the Royal Library did not possess a drawing either of 
* R a e-dykes near Ury ! (plate 1 ) or of 1 Re-Dykes near Glenmailen * (plate It) And 
the explanation of their absence is simple. 1 have elsewhere 1 gone with sonic 
care into the history of both these plans, and have proved that the former was 
prepared for Mr. Barclay of Ury in [785 by a land-surveyor named George Brown, 
while the latter dates from 1788 and is the handiwork of Colonel Shan cl of 
Templeland in Aberdeenshire. Neither could have been seen by Roy until 
twelve or fifteen years after his own collection had been presented to the King. 
Towards the close of his life they were submitted to him as the leading authority 
on Roman Scotland, He made a copy of the plan of the Ury camp, and it is 
doubtless this which is now bound up with B. M., the corresponding drawing- 
in S. A, being C ham berlain's duplicate On the other hand, there is no copy, 
in either collection, of the plan of the camp near Glenmailen. It must have 
reached Roy when he w as too busy or too til to make a transcript of Shands 
drawing for himself. We can only suppose that the plate in the Military 
Antiquities was engraved from the original, which was then reclaimed by its 
owner. A third drawing, which was apparently awantmg in the Royal Library, 
seeing that there is no trace of it in B.M., was that of the plan of * Tib hers 
Castle 1 (plate xlix). An explanation of its absence will be suggested presently. 
For obvious reasons it is less easy to determine the extent of the gaps in 
the Society’s collection: But as to one or two of them there is no manner of doubt. 
Thus the B. M. copy of plate v (/ The Polyhian system of Castr am elation \ etc.) 
has a note in pencil in the margin—“not in the Society’s Book". Again, the 
Minutes of Council of 9th February 1793 record that “Mr. Basire’s estimate of 
thirty guineas for engraving Mr. Chamberlain’s drawing of a Skcteli of part 
of the Country along the banks of the River Teme, being PI 40 of Gen. Roy's 
book, was agreed to”. It will be remembered that Roy made his drawing of 
this in the summer of 1772, when the main part of B. M., with the accompanying 
illustrations, had been already completed/ and when accordingly he had no 
manner of doubt as to the style that would be most suitable for engraving. 
This may account for his not having retained a duplicate; his own purposes, 
whatever they may have been, would be equally well served by keeping, as he 

f Prat . Sw. A/if. Scotland. 1916, pp. 328-31 and 351 4.. 

* See supra, p. [89. 
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doubtless did, his rough notes and the preliminary draft. Another plate which 
was unrepresented by any drawing in the collection handed over to the Society 
was the 1 Mappa Britanniae Septentrional is* {plate i). In S. A. its place is filled 
by an impression ol the later ‘state ol the engraving. As the latter is certainly 
of a date subsequent to Roy’s death, it cannot have been among the papers 
which he left behind him. Perhaps it may have been substituted for the im¬ 
pression of the earlier state now bound up in B. M., which would in that event 
be one of the “originals” with which the king was “complimented " More 
doubt surrounds the case of the two maps that immediately follow. Both are 
now represented in S. A.; but there are indications that both nia\ possibly be 
copies by Chamberlain. In the 1 Mappa Britanniae Faciei Romanae Secundum! 
Fidem Monumentorum. Per Veter urn. Depicta, ex Exemplo. Ricardi Cori- 
nensis. Ampliiicata *' {plate ii) the attempt to reproduce the ornamental title - 
is very half-hem ted. as if it had been already decided that the engraver was to 
ignore it There is clearer evidence as to ‘Albion et Hibernia. Britanmcae 
fnsulae. Secundum Claudium Ptolemaeum, Ex Exemplo Mercatoris I ampli- 
ficato' (plate iii). The ornamental title a is, of course, dispensed with altogether, 
but this is not of itself very convincing, ll is more significant that some important 
names have been left out, while others have been blundered, and that one ot 
the mistakes—‘ Legio 2 Augusta ’ for ‘ Legio 2 Augusta ‘— is of such a character 
that it could not have been made by Roy, but must be attributed to a copyist 

The blunders and omissions just referred to were corrected in pencil from 
B. M. by the Editorial Committee before the S. A. copy was turned over to the 
engraver. The Committee's activity in regard to the plates betrays itself in 
various other ways. In one instance they took the bold step of rejecting Roy s 
drawing altogether. Neither live sepia-washed ‘View ol Duntochet bridge , 
which he hail specially prepared for engraving, nor the earlier water-colour 
sketch, which is still preserved in S. A., appeared to them to be suitable for 
reproduction in the book. It may be that the engraver was responsible for 
advising rejection. At all events, on 19th May 179 2 Council resolved “that 
Sir Thomas Dundas Bari, be requested to procure a more accurate drawing 
of Duntoeher Bridge on Grimes Dyke, in order to complete the set of drawings 
of the late Major General Roy of Roman Military Antiquities in North Britain " 
Sir Thomas Dundas was the younger brother of Sir Laurence Dundas, pro¬ 
prietor of Castlecury in 1769,* and had succeeded to the baronetcy under a special 

1 In the engraving ihe original title has been amended by omitting 1 Per' and also by leaving out 
llte periods. In the 1 List of Plates \ however,' per ’ has been retained [Mil. Ant, p. 207). 

1 S ee supra, p. 197. Of course there is always the possibility that the title m S, A may be Roy’s 

rough draft , _ 

s See supra, p. 19S. See supra, p. 186, * 
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remainder in the patent. 1 * * * 5 Why the application should have been addressed 
to him is fairly clear. In those days it was a long way from Dun tocher Bridge 
to Cast I ecu ry, and a still longer one to Kerne, the nearest family seat of the 
Dundases. But Sir Thomas was at this very time a member of the Society’s 
Council,- and probably his colleagues had an idea that he would be specially 
interested because of his brother's connexion with plate xxxix of the Military 
Antiquities . s The response to the appeal was not very prompt, for after the 
lapse of eight months (25th January 1 793 !■ we find the Council ordering “that 
the Secretary be desired to apply to Sir Thomas Dundas Bart, to know what 
has been done concerning the drawing of Duntocher Bridge ". Sir Thomas, 
however, would seem to have already taken action, i f we may judge from the 
tact that the engraving in the Military Antiquities (plate xxxvii), which is copied 
from a sepia-washed drawing now in S, A„ is dated 1 1792'. It is signed by 
Joseph Farington, R.A., the well-known landscape-painter. The original, which 
lacks title, date, and signature, is considerably larger than the copy.* 

One of the earliest decisions of the Committee must have been to include 
in the published collection all the available drawings, irrespective of whether 
they were referred to in the accompanying text or not. Among the drawings 
which reached them was that of the ' Plan of fibbers Castle supposed to have 
been a Roman Camp' (plate xlix), and they had it duly engraved. There was no 
corresponding drawing in the King’s collection, and the Committee probably 
supposed that Roy had secured the plan at some time subsequent to 177.4 
As a matter of fact, the camp called Jibbers Castle was not a recent discovery. 
Its reputation as 1 a Roman Caste llum was as old as Gordons 1 tine ran am 
Sepkniri&nate , s and it is therefore extremely unlikely that Roy missed the 
opportunity of planning it in or about 1753.’ He had evidently seen it, for 
he refers to it in the Military Antiquities 1 as “a square fort, situated in a re¬ 
markable pass, near Disdier Kirk ’. It is also marked in the original drawing 
of the 1 Mappa Britanniae Septentrional is', but neither there nor in the text 
is it definitely associated with the Romans. It may be suggested that the 
“supposed to have been a Roman camp" of the title indicates Roys first attitude 
of mind towards the remains, and that, under the influence of a growing know- 


1 The baronetcy dated from 176a, Thomas was created Baron Dundas of AsJte,co. York, in 1794, 

and was the father of Laurence Dundas, first earl of Zetland, 1 am indebted to Lyon King for this 

identification. 

1 He demitted office on 23rd April 1793. 

5 See sufira,y. 187. It is worth noting that Sir Thomas Dundas was in no way related to 
General Sir David Dundas. Roy’s executor, who was the son of a Robert Dundas, a merciiant in 
Edinburgh. 

* For details see infra, p, 227. 

* p. 19- * 


6 See supra, p. 168. 
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ledge of what a Roman camp was really like, his doubt developed into positive 
* unbelief. If this be so, the exclusion ol fibbers Castle from B. M. was the 
deliberate act of the author, and its subsequent publication was an error of 
judgement on the part of the Committee. On the other hand, there was every 
justification for extending the series by adding the plans ot Raedykcs (plate 1 ) 
and of the camp near Glenmailen (plate Li), although room should certainly 
have been found for an explanatory note. 

The same maybe said of the S. A. drawing containing the plan of lowford 
and the improved plan of Chew Green (plate xxii). Here the policy of silence 
was peculiarly unfortunate. Not only was the allusion in the text to low lord 
that is, to the locality —allowed to stand without any hint ot the discover} 
of the camp being inserted , 1 hut (as we have already seen ) the original dc scrip 
tion was actually left unchanged. 1 he Committee, in short, tailed to appreciate 
the full significance of the S.A. drawing, which they quite rightly preferred 
to the older one in B. M. A comparison of the two plans ot Chew Green, lu st 
with one another and then with plate xxii, will bring curious confirmation of the 
mechanical fas hion in which the editorial work was done. I I. XXIX is repio- 
duccd from B M. Its bold style may fairly be regarded as typical of the series to 
which it belongs, and a glance at its content will suggest that Roy did well 
to be suspicious of its accuracy . 4 PL XXX is from S. A. Here too the style is 
typical. The contrast is worth observing, as is also the greater prima facie 
probability of the outline of the entrenchments. The special points to be noted, 
however are that pi. XXIX shows two entrances to the multiple-ditched fort, 
whereas pi XXX shows only one,and that in pi. XXIX the more westerly of these 
entrances is exactly opposite the gap in the rampart of the large camp adjoin mg. 
If plate xxii. as printed, be next consulted, it will be observed that, so far as this 
part of the plan is concerned, the engraver has forsaken the guidance of S. A., 
which in all other respects he follows implicitly. That is, he repiescnts the 
multiple ditched fort as having two entrances instead of one, while at the same 
time he makes the gap in the rampart of the adjoining camp much wider than 
it is in the original. The intervention of the C ommittee is obviously responsible. 
In S A the second entrance to the multiple-ditched fort has been pencilled in, 
as can be seen from pk XXX, if closely scanned Not realizing that the one 
plan was intended to supersede the other, the Committee have tieated them as 
complementary, and in their endeavour to effect a reconciliation have succeeded 
in lending the weight of Roy's authority to one of the mistakes that he was 


1 Mil. Ant., p, 102, where a brief foot-note was all that was required. Another foot-note ought to 
have been appended to the first paragraph on p. 61, pointing out that the addition of Tow ford had 
nn tha tmmiytr nf ramns in the “first set* from lour to five. 

1 See supra, p. 167, foot-note \ 


brought up the number of camps in the 
* Supra, p. 200. 
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anxious to eliminate! Their eagerness to bring about an adjustment also led 
them to tamper with the opening into the adjacent camp. But the pencilled 
lines by which they meant to indicate that it should be brought farther down 
have been misunderstood by the engraver, who has simply widened it. 

Definite pencilled directions "to add" occur on various B.M. drawings, 
wherever indeed the Committee deemed it desirable to introduce into the book 
any feature that was found in B, M. hut not in S. A.: but nowhere else is there 
serious blundering, if we leave out of account the fundamental mistake of taking 
S. A. as a basis at all. As a matter of fact the strictly limited interpretation 
which the Committee read into their remit was an effective protection against 
positive error. They evidently regarded the text as almost sacrosanct, while 
even in the case of the plates they only nnce ventured upon independent action. 
This was in dealing with the‘Mappa Britannine Septentrional is T \ date i ton which 
they decided to mark the sites of the three camps whose plariN they were adding 
to tile scries embraced in Roy's original collection. They had Roy's authority, 
as expressed in the titles, for describing Towford and Racdykes as * Agricolan ", 
In the absence of any such definite indication of his view, they did not commit 
themselves so far in regard to the ramp near Glenmailen : they called i t simply 
* Roman although there is no reasonable doubt but that Roy himself would 
have put it to the credit of Agricola. The plate, of course, was already in 
existence, having been engraved by Checvers in 1774. It was not included 
in the bequest to the Society, but passed with the residue of the estate into the 
possession of Ensign Reynolds. Subsequently however, it was handed over 
as a gift, to be used for the purposes of publication. That is the meaning 
of the note which appears below the title in the later ‘state' of the engraving. 1 
Like the other additions, it was doubtless the work of B as ire. Reynolds, it may 
be added, had returned from Canada, no longer an ensign, probably in 1789 
when the 34th Regiment was brought back, but certainly before the beginning 
of 1792, on 2.jth January of which year the Council of the Society ordered: 
“That leave be given to Capt. Reynolds, Capt Bisset and Dr. John Lorimer, 
to inspect the MSS. of the late Major Gen. Roy, and the drawings In the hands 
of the engraver, agreeably to the request of Lt Gen. MdvillT 4 

The mention of Melville in this connexion suggests an inquiry as to why 
his name docs not appear on either of the Committees of supervision ; he was 

1 See supra, p, 194. Some proofs must have been struck off after the new sites had been inserted 
but before the note was added, thus constituting an intermediate 1 state \ The only example I have 
seen is in a bound copy of the Military Antiquities now in the Map Department of the British Museum 
(460. G. 111. 

It is not without interest to note that the minute concludes " and likewise to Geo. Chalmers E$q. M . 
It must have been on the evidence picked up then that Chalmers founded his charge against the Society 
of having paid more heed to 1 splendour' than to ’accuracy ’: see supra, p. 164, 
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a Fellow of the Society and, from the point of view oi knowledge of the subject, 
there was no one so well qualified to act as editor. 1 he reason for his exclusion 
was. however, a compelling one. He had become totally blind about 17891 the 
result of injuries received during the successful attack on Guadeloupe =onie 
thirty years before . 1 Notwithstanding his infirmity, he seems to have taken an 
active interest in the project of publication. On no other hypothesis can we 
account for the solitary instance in which the Editorial Committee assume 
the responsibility of emending or adding to the text oi the Military 
as they had received it from Roy s executors, or as they had found it in the 
King’s" Library. The following are the facts. Page vi of the “ Prefatory Intro¬ 
duction \ as printed, has two foot-notes, both referring to Melville, In the first 
he is spoken of as - lieutenant-general ”, a description lor which there is no 
authority either in B. M. or in S. A.. J as indeed there could not well be, seeing 
that his promotion dated from 1777? three or four years after the manuscupts 
had been finally revised. The second directs attention to the *; circumstantial 
narrative” which he had recently (1789) contributed to Goughs Camden, and 
takes the opportunity of making two '“small corrections" which " haying been 
sent too late for the press, were omitted;. This latter loot-note is wholly new. 
There is nothing to correspond to it in either manuscript, and it must have been 
under Melville s own inspiration that it was introduced as a means of recording 

trifling errata in his “circumstantial narrative” , , , 

We gather from the Minutes of the Society s Council that three yea is had 
originally been allowed for the engraving of the plates.' Progress however, 
wai more rapid than had been anticipated. Before two years had elapsed the 
Editorial Committee were beginning to feel that the end oi the whole cnterpiise 
was well within sight. This is evident from the terms ot a report which they 

drew up on 2 1 st February 1 793 ■ 

‘■The Committee appointed to superintend the printing the work of the late Major 
General Rov, and the Engravings belonging thereto pand to report to the Council the 
most advantageous method of publishing that work ; beg leave to state, that the 
Council having come to a resolution to print the letterpress at the Shakspcare 
printing office they had several meetings with Mr. Bulmer the Manager of that office 
to consider of the size and kind of Paper to be used for the ^me and at length gave 
directions to Mr. Bulmer to procure the paper to be made by Mr. Whatman according 

. SaM* fMnhf /?«*», vol. xiv, p. 125- He survived until 1809, being at the One of his death, 
with one exception, the oldest general in the Bntish army. 

I The“drawine^were handed over to Baaire on 23rd May t? 9 > <«« *“/»'«, P- »»)• Th* 1 
engravings were not expected to be ready undl May 1794 is plain from the pcnuluinatc sentence of 

the report quoted immediately below. 

vol. mill. F 1 
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to a specimen agreed upon as to dimensions, and fineness, at a certain price viz 
. 17.0 p r . Ream. 

That in making the Paper, the weight of it proved somewhat greater than was 
expected; and Irom an increase of the price of the articles used in making it during 
the last Summer, the price of the paper was raised by Mr. Whatman 2$. p 1 . Ream, 
viz to /3. 19. o p'. Ream. 

1 hat the Paper tor the plates was understood by the Committee to be the same 
as that used for the letter-press, but upon trial by Mr. Basire and Mr. Mixon the 
Plate Printer additional sizeing for that paper was recommended. This occasioned 
an increase ot Weight, and consequently an increase of price, and the charge for that 
paper now made is ,*£4.16.0 p r . Ream, and the whole amount for the paper is 
^605. o. o, which exceeds the sum estimated by the Committee about ^'45. They 
Cannot, however, help expressing themselves to be perfectly well satisfied with the 
paper adapted both to the letter-press and the copper plates (specimens of which 
they now lay before the council), and have confident expectations that the beauty and 
Llegancc ol the work will give general satisfaction ; and will amply repay in its price 
tor sale, the additional expence in the charge for paper 

The Committee lurther beg leave to report to the Council that the most minute 
and accurate comparison hath been made by Mr.Topham and Mr.Wrighte between 
the drawings ot the late Major General Roy which were presented to this Society 
and the Copy preserved in his Majesty's Library; and the smallest variations have 
boon adopted in the engravings. The greatest part of the description for the letter 
press hath likewise been attentively collated and corrected by them; and the re¬ 
mainder will be complcated as soon as the transcript thereof shall be finished. They 
a|so correct and Revise the sheets of the Letter-Press and the impressions of the 
Plates; so as to render the work as perfect as possible. And from the industry 
used by Mr. Basire in the engravings, and the exertions made in the printing, the 
work is in that state of forwardness, that the Committee have welt founded hopes 
that it will be ready tor delivery to the Members of the Society early in May next, 
which is a year short ol the time allowed by the council to Mr. Basire for engraving 
the Plates. 

AH which they submit to the consideration of the Council.” 

I he loregoing report was approved in its entirety by the Council on 
22tui Tebruary 1793. It is, therefore, the second of the two documents which 
the Editorial Committee profess to quote on the filth page of the Military 
shtlttjti jftes. Comparison will show that in the act of * quotation ' very consider¬ 
able liberties have once again been taken with the official record Rut the 
report is interesting chiefly for the light it throws upon the cost of producing 
the Military Antiquities', it tells us exactly how much money was spent upon 
the paper. It will be remembered that the estimate for engraving plate xl 1 
was thirty guineas. From another entry in the Council’s Minutes 51 we gather 

1 See supra, p, 212. * Under date 16th April 1793. 
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that the corresponding estimate for the view of Duntocher Bridge (plate xxxvn) 
was sixteen guineas, And on three occasions 1 the Council orders a payment 
of jfioo to the engraver. The first two of these payments are specifically 
called ' advances'. Even the third by no means represents the final settlement. 
From the fact that it was not made until the whole of the work was done:, one 
might be disposed to conclude that it was the last instalment. But it is 
said to be 4i on account ”, and besides, a total of £300 would mean an average 
of only £6 per plate, whereas the estimates for plate xxxvii and plate xl were 
sixteen and thirty guineas respectively, Unfortunately, no other figures are 
available in connexion with the illustrations. The position as regards the 
printing is even more obscure, since the charge for it does not seem to have 
been recorded as a separate account. The paper is thus the one item in regard 
to which we are fully informed. At first sight the outlay upon this strikes one 
as extraordinarily large, so large as to suggest the possibility of its having 
covered the printing too. From an expert calculation, however, it would 
appear that, at the stated price per ream. £605 worth of paper would be 
required for an edition of 700 or 750 copies of the book,* and we shall find 
that in all probability that was about the number actually issued. 

On 16th April 1793 the Editorial Committee were able to report to the 
Council that their task was completed, and that 4i they apprehend that a sufficient 
number of Copies may be ready to be delivered to the members, on 'Thursday 
the 2d of May next; and that the General publication may commence on 
Thursday the 16th of May ". The Council approved the report, and ordered 
announcement to be made accordingly. Every contributing Fellow who had 
paid his subscription to the 25th of December 1792 was to be entitled to receive 
a copy in sheets For an extra half-crown he could have it stitched in blue paper 
“ in the manner in which the Archaeologia is delivered to the Members ", and for 
two shillings more he could have it half-bound. According to the List printed 
at the end "of the Military Antiquities, this would account for 513 copies. The 
Honorary Fellows, who were doubtless included in the distribution, would 
absorb another sixty. In addition, nine were presented, the recipients being 
the King, the Queen, the British Museum, the Royal Society, the University 
of Oxford, the University of Cambridge, Roys two executors, Dundas and 
Livingstone, and his heir, Captain Reynolds. The surplus copies—their number 
is unspecified, but it may reasonably be supposed to have been between 100 

1 30th March 179s, 25th January 1793. am] 16th April 1793. 

* 1 have to thank Mr. James j, MacLehose, LL,D„ for advising me on this point. He adds that 
the book "is primed, approximately, on an Imperial paper of about 70 lbs. weight per ream. The price 
of that paper now. in ledger quality, is, according to [he last list I have and which is a few months 
old, £8 3 s. 3 d. a ream." To-day, therefore, the paper would have cost the Society about £1,200, 

f f 3 
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and 200—were ordered to be sold to the public “at the price of five Guineas for 
each copy in Sheets ", 1 They cannot have been all disposed of immediately. 
On 26th June 1794 a copy “bound in Russian ' was presented to the University 
of Gottingen, Similarly, on 21st January 1795 a copy “extra bound " was presented 
to the Pope for the Vatican Library, apparently in response to a request. It 
seems peculiarly fitting that an example of the Military Antiquities should thus 
early have found a resting-place in Rome. I he book as it stands is a worthy 
monument of one whose enthusiasm as an antiquary was matched by his success 
as a practical soldier and his distinction as a man of science. And there is a 
singular attraction about the personality that shines through Iris pages. The 
concluding words of the ‘ Prefatory Introduction * are admirably characteristic: 

" Improvements of every kind advance by slow degrees; and it is not until the 
first hints have been communicated to, and examined by many, that they are 
gradually brought nearer to perfection. Though in these Essays some new lights will 
be thrown on the temporary castrametation of the Romans, and the ancient geography 
of North Britain, yet there may still be found room for improvement. Some points 
the author may have mistaken entirely; and, in endeavouring to establish others, 
he may have leant too much to the probability of his own conjectures. If. therefore, 
from future discoveries of Roman works, or the better judgment of those who may 
choose to amuse themselves in researches of this kind, there should be found reason 
to depart wholly from, or to alter in any essential degree, his conclusions, the author’s 
views will be sufficiently answered in having induced others to undertake the subject, 
and contribute towards its perfection.*’ 

> The circumstance that these and other copter were issued loose explains why it is always 
advisable for purchasers of the MUiiary Antiquities to make sure that the set of plates is complete. 
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APPENDIX 


A complete record of the results of the collation ot B, M. and S. A. would serve no useful 
purpose. The following notes are accordingly limited to a brief general description ot the two 
manuscripts, supplementary to that given above, and to a statement ol the more important 
differences between them, particularly those on which the conclusions reached in the foregoing 
paper are based. References to the printed book are indicated by the abbreviation 'Mil. Ant. 


Volume 1 (Text) 

In B. M. the leaf which holds the title-page {fig. supra, p. 19O followed by a leaf on 
the V££to of which is : 1 To The Kinj> | I his Collection is humbly dedicated h\ I iis Majesty s 
Most Outifill Servant I and | Faithful Subject William Roy ! Deputy Quarter Master Genera] 
of the Forces*. These are succeeded by eight leaves, pp. 1 i xv of which obtain the * Pre¬ 
fatory Introduction The next four pages, which are unnumbered, hold the ’ General Table of 
Contents', ingeniously arranged so as to show die logical connexion of the whole, and giving 
references' to^the pages of the manuscript. Then comes an unnumbered leaf with the title 
of Book l on the recto, and finally the main body of the work on pp. ' i 263 ■ vrirti ‘ 1 -5 a ■ 

■ [26(7 ' 125^’ and * 126 b \ ami with unpaged leaves inserted bearing the titles of the books. 

5. A. has neither title-page nor dedication, 11 opens with two leaves, on the first three 
(unnumbered) pages of which is the ‘General l able of Contents , where, however, no references 
to the pages of the manuscript are given. Thereafter the paging is continuous from ‘ 1 ' to 
+ ^86 t the 1 Prefatory Introduction ' being called 1 1 introduction only, and the leaves which bear 
titles being included in the numbering. The S. A. original of ph$e xliii has been bound up 
per incuriam at the end of Appendix 11 . 

The following arc typical instances of the kind of evidence that has rendered it possible 
to determine the chronological relation, etc., of the two manuscripts : 

(*) Mil. Ant., p. 129, I. 32. is very instructive. The scribe of R, M. (p. 165} has clearly 
been puzzled by the unfamiliar word 1 septs' in the draft from which he was copying, and lie has 
omitted both it and the of' which immediately follows, leaving a blank space. The missing 
words arc filled in in Roys own handwriting; the ‘p is so characteristic that no mistake is 
possible, and the ink is also quite different. In S- A, {p. 1S6) ‘ septs " is written currents calamo. 
The treatment of'of* is curious. In B.M. it projects into the margin, the blank space being 
at the end of a line. In S. A. it is crowded in between * septs’ and the word that follows, 
different ink being used. It looks as if Roy had accidentally left it out in his original revision 
of R. M., had noted thaL it was wanting in S. A., had referred to B. M. once more, and had 
found that it required to be supplied there also. Otherwise he would have endeavoured to get 
both words into the blank space which the scribe of B. M. had left for them. 

(&) In B. M., up to about Book II,c 2, foreign words arc usually written in the same size 
of lettering as the rest of the text. When that point had been reached. Roy apparently decided 
that they should be made very much larger, and this decision is consistently adhered to thence¬ 
forward. In S. A. the large lettering for Latin and French words is used throughout. 
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(<-) Similarly, up to the point stated, numbers arc generally written in words in B, M., while 
figures arc used thereafter. S. A. employs figures throughout. Thus &. M. (p, vii, foot-note) 
has 1 two or three', where S, A. (p. 7) has ‘ 2 or 3 ’. 

(</) In addition to l<j) there are several examples of additions or corr' cttons which are 
made in darker ink in R. M. t and possibly in Roy’s hand, being written citrrtnk nrfumo in $, A. 
On p. 22S of B.M., for instance {MU. Ant., p. [80, I. lo). the words "the cohorts were fewer 
in number than the' have originally been left out; they are inserted above the line in 
a different hand In S. A. (p. 250) there is no break in the sense. 

{<■) The insertion of one or more complete lines that have been accidentally “ dropped' is 
nni unknown evrnt in B. M. (e g. p. .351, bm it is much more frequent in .S. A. (e.g, pp, 68 f., 154, 
263, 2S1). It is indicated by the appearance of three or more lines, in the copyist's hand but 
in smaller characters than the rest of the jiage, written over an erasure. 

(/) A few characteristic examples will serve to illustrate the unintelligent nature of die 
work of the scribe of S. A. In the foliowing quotations the use of square brackets signifies 
that the letters or words enclosed have been filled in above the line, im revision, in a different 
hand, which is almost certainly Roys own: *' [imjperceptihl) " (p. 9). "half a [farthing] sterling 
monej ' (p. 53. foot-note), " Center of the [country of the] Da rani i-p. 17S}. On p. 196 the 
blunder ' halouma’ has passed undetected; the name is correctly spelt in the corresponding 
place in B. M. (p. 174). 

{g) Mistakes such as ihose cited in (/) are rare in B. M., although on p. 3 '* klne " has had 
to be corrected into “ kind”. That B. M. received a final revision at the author's hands after 
S, A. had been copied from it is placed beyond doubt by the following facts: 

(t) MU. Ant., p. ti, I. 3reads "obliterated ami with this S, A. (p. 3) agrees, li. M. 
(p. ill), however, shows an erasure with " levelled 11 written over it. apparently in Roy's hand. 
The Editorial Committee have not noticed the improvement. 

(2) MU. Ant., p. vi. root-note *, B. M, has originally read Capr. Melvill then of the 
25 Reg 1 , since Govcrnourof Grenada ". S. A, is identical but for ‘ Melville’ and ‘ RegmV 
In R. M., however, there has been added later & M: Gen 1 , in the W. Indies’, the entry 
being in much darker ink. For the significance of this, and for comparison with Aft/. Ant., 
see supra, p. 217, [MU. Ant., p. vi. foot-notet. is not found at all in B. M. In S. A, it is 
crowded in at the foot of the page in a different hand. It can hard!) be earlier than 
circa 1792: see supra, p. 217). 

(3) MU. Ant., p. 51, foot-note*. The last sentence does not appear at all in 5 . A. 
(p. 7$). being found only in B. M. (p. 58). For explanation, see supra, p. 205. 

(4) MU. Ant., p. 204. In S. A. (p. 282^ there is no signature, and place and date are 
inserted in the scribe's hand, B, M. (p, 261) has all three, but in a hand quite different 
from the text. It seems possible that ihe mention of place and date was introduced before 
S. A, was copied from R M. p while the signature was not added till the final revision. 

(5) In two places in S. A. (p. 78 and p, 268) the number of a plate to which reference 
is made in the text is left blank, in both passages B, M, (p. 58 and p. 247) has the number 
duly inserted in darker ink. 

(6) As stated supra, p, 192, the references to plates and to ancient authors, which 
appear as insets in MU. Ant., are not found at all in S. A. In B. M. they have been added 
in the margin in a different hand and in much darker ink. Probable they belong to the 
final revision. 
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Volusie II (Plates). 

To what has already been said in thewayof general description of the differences between 
the second volume of B, M. and the second volume of S. A., >1 seems necessary to add only that 
S. A. has no title-page and no m ami script* List of the Drawings \ the place of the latter being 
taken by a spare sheet of the printed 1 List of Plates' from Mil Ant. Some of the details are, 
however, so important that it is desirable to take the plates seriatim; 

Plate i (>Mappa Britanniae Seplatirionaiis). This lias already been very fully discussed {supra, 
pp. 200 ff). It will be remembered that there is no original drawing in S. A. 

Plate ii [Alqppa Brilanmac, Ac. As to the title, see supra, p, 2 \ 3. The suggestion there 
made as to S. A. being a copy by Chamberlain is to some extent continued by the circum¬ 
stance that the Committee have had to pencil several emendations upon it, e.g. ‘ Anftrimim ’ 
has been corrected into ’ Austrinum ‘ and 1 Epidiae' into Epklia’, while ‘ Hardinii', 
1 Dunum * t and ' Login Flay have been added. The engraver of Mil. Ant, lias converted 
' Login' into " Bogia ’ 

Plate tii {Albion et Hibernia, tic.). While B. M. alone has the title decorated (see supra, p. 1 98, 
fig. 5). S,A. has it in the upper left-hand comer in a plain rectangular framework, and not 
above as Mil. Ant, That 8. A, is a copy made from B, M-. cither by Chamberlain or by 
some one else who was unfamiliar w ith the names, seems rjuile certain from the large 
numb* r of emendations made in pencil by the Editorial Committee. 'RutupiaTwJ' Phi leu in', 
* Vodiae and * Mararmanis Partus have all had to be added, and the following mistakes in 
spelling corrected: ‘-Nagnatar Urbs', ' Catj/ractotmun' Antivesteum', ‘ Aqmr Calida', 
1 Legio - August! and ' Moricwmbtin B.M. the subdivisions of the degrees of latitude 
and longitude round the margin are alternately blank and shaded, giving ibe border 
a chequered appearance. In S r A. they are all blank, as in Mi/. Ant. 

Plate tv {Polybian Camp), No difference of importance. 

Plate v {Polybian Casframeta/i&it). S. A, is a copy of lb M, by Chamberlain: see supra, p. 2 12. 
Plate vi (C/iannt/birl:). IbM. and S. A. differ from Mil, Ant. in having the plan placed upright 
on the page,:so that it can be looked at without turning the book round. In other respects 
S. A. agrees with Mil, A »/„ both having title and scale (single; in inset in lower right-hand 
corner. In B. M, the title above the drawing, and the scale (double) is beneath it, while 
the space ihus vacated is occupied by the following note: "This Camp is the only one of 
the kind hitherto discovered in the eastern communication, and has been supposed to 
contain one Division, or about half of Agricola's Army, which accordingly had been 
supposed ft advance in two Columns, This however may be thought a doubtful point. 
For as there is ground sufficient for a large Camp If [«V] the single existing Gate, instead 
of belonging to the side, was that usually found in the end, the Camp might have lw*en of 
the large kind extending southward to the brow of the Hill that overlooks the River Lauder. 
On this supposition tile Camps in the Western Communication must be considered as those 
occupied by a Division of the Army that had returned .southward on some future occasion." 
A pencilled direction in the margin, by the Committee, says ** to add ", But this has not 
been done, either through an oversight on the part of the engraver, or because it was 
ttmeously observed that the whole point of the note was destroyed by the subsequent 
discovery of Tow ford. Incidentally wt have here a further proof that B. M. left Roy's 
hands before September 1774 (see supra, p. 202). Minor differences are that B. M. has 
1 Oxtan Water’ as against 'Oxton Bum ', and 1 Tumi* Road from Edinburgh' as against 
‘Turnpike Road to Edinburgh’. 

Plate vii {Torwmi Moor). S. A. agrees with Mil. Ant. B. M. omits the date ' 1709but 
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has the scale double. Instead of'River Annanit has 'Annan River written in the 
opposite direction, 

Plate viii ( Tassies-Hohn, etc.). While S. A. agrees with Mil, Ant,, C,M, has double scales, 
and has the title divided into two parts, the second coming immediately above live plan 
Lo which it refers. The subsidiary titles are, of course, dispensed with, and the words * to 
which is annexed ‘ omitted. 

Plate ix {ClegUorfi). B. M,, S. A., and Mil, Ant, are in general agreement here, except that 
in B. M. the scales arc placed beneath. This is one of the very few drawings that have 
a double scale in S. A. 

Plate x {ArdocA). B. M, f which has a double scale, omits the date, and also the name 1 Kter 
Burn’. Otherwise there are no important differences of detail, although the names some¬ 
times read in opposite directions. (On the original drawing of this in the King’s Library, 
I, 79, 2 a, the name 1 Lindum ’ is naturally not used.) 

Plate xi [Dcafgitiross). Apart from the usual contrast of colouring and detail, there is virtually 
no difference except a trifling one in the arrangement of the titles of the scales. (1 he 
original drawing in the Kings Library, I, 79, 3, is very like S. A., except that the small 
sketch of the gateway is inserted in the upper left-hand corner. It is entitled * Plan of the 
Roman Camp at Datginross near Combrea Kirk in t ikmearnand has the signature 
‘surY* 1 1755 by Will. Roy'* The name ' Victoria’ does not appear.) 

Plate xii (< 7 rfr.rjty Walts, etc,) The stylistic contrast between B. M, ami S, A. is very marked 
here, the names being much more prominent in the former. The title is enclosed in a large 
wreath-border, and placed, inside the framework, north of die riser, in the large space 
shown as moorland on lower right-hand side of S. A. In the upper left-hand corner, within 
a triangular framework of branches and foliage, is a double scale, and beneath it, * N.B. 
The camp was discovered and this Plan was made August the 21st [771 

Plate xiii (Bat(kdykes). Besides the usual difference in style* the only points calling for remark 
are that B. M. is undated, and that it lias a double scale. 

Plate xtv {Kciihub, Kirkboddo, and Lint rest). While S. A. and Mil, Ant, arc in virtual 
agreement, the arrangement of the two lower plans in B. M. is entirely different. Kirkboddo 
is placed horizontally beneath Keithick, and Lintrose horizontally beneath Kirkboddo, more 
ground being shown to left and right on each, so as to make them extend the same distance 
across the page as Keithick, and the names being at the same time turned through an angle 
of 90°. Room for the change is gained by dispensing, in all three cases, with the narrow 
border at the top*containing the title, and by transferring the title to the body of each plan. 
The scale is double, as is usual with B. M,. and extends to 2.100 ft, 

Plate xv {Rowan Cast r a nutation, etc,). There is no material difference here, 

Plate xvi {BirrensiaarA). Alii, Ant. is closely copied from S. A., but omits the name ‘ Wailing 
Street a Roman Waywhich is there attached to the road 111 the lower left-hand corner. 
Ik M, calls the road simply * The Roman Way , but the Editorial Committee have deleted 
'The' in pencil, and inserted in the margin ‘Walling Street a', Clearly therefore, the 
engraver is responsible for the omission. It should be added that the scale in B, M, is 
double. 

Plate xvii {KreighUtwrp and Key cross). Mi/, Ant. agrees generally with S. A., except that 
the words 1 Roman Camp do not appear in the body of either plan in the latter. They 
have been borrowed from B.M. In several other respects the latter differs markedly from 
S. A., the changes representing a considerable improvement. While the position of the two 
plans is reversed, Krcigin thorp being on the left ami Key cross on the right, the scale in 
each case is about one and a half times as large, proportionately less ground being shown. 
At the same time the marginal titles arc omitted and the common title done away with, an 
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Independent title being placed immediately above each plan- As usual, a double scale 
is given. 

Plate xviii {fmhiutkU). B. M. differs from MU, Ant, and S.A. in having the title .and the 
scale, which is double, placed in the inset in the centre below, instead of merely the (single) 
scale. I' urther, they are surrounded by an ornamental border of shells anti palm-branches. 
The inset in lower left-hand corner is the same in all, except that in lb M, die scale, which 
is single here also, is placed between plan and section. 

Plate xix {Ardoch, «V., andFardugau!). '1 here is general agreement in respect of Fortingaub 
except that B. M. and Mit. Ant . have ‘a Ditch \ 'a Stone', and f a Stone’ at three points 
where S. A. has merely marks. It is otherwise with the plan showing the relative positions 
of Ardoch, etc. There B. M. and S. A. differ widely, B. M. omitting as irrelevant one or 
two names that figure in S. A., and adding quite a number of new ones ('Gilnabriccan 
‘ E. Dealgin Ross , ‘ Dealgin Ross, Camp of the 9th Legion’, ‘ Victoria * I nverpafry \ * H terna 
'Grinnan Hill'. ‘ Lindum'. ‘ Kaims Castle . etc.). These latter have been transferred by 
the engraver, sometimes blunderingly, from B. M. to MU. An/. Finally, B, M, introduces 
a ■ Scale of 4000 yards’ between the two scales of milts found in S. A. and Mil. A Hi. 

Plate xx {Strathmore). B.M. represents a very great advance upon S. A. in respect of clearness. 
Not only is the shading much bolder and more distinct, but a good many irrelevant names 
have been omitted- At the same time a few new names have been inserted, e„ g. * Skirt 
of the Grampian Mountains'.‘Gothlaw Hill , and die description * Agricola’s Camp ” for 
two of the dtree enclosures, A Scale of ij.ooo yards' has also been added between 
the two scales of miles. Mil. Ant. adheres generally to S. A. f but adopts some of the new 
names from 13 . M. 

I’late xxi [Hildaft Mills), S, A, corresponds to Mil. Ant., except that there is no blank space 
between the two drawings, which are separated only by a marginal line common to both, 
the title of the view of the Eildons being placed beneath this line. Le. on the sky. In 
regard to this matter of arrangement B. M. agrees so far with S. A., but it has the title 
of the view of the Eildons placed below, outside the framework. Beneath the lower title 
is a * ScxTle of 3000 yards for the Map of the Country’. Further. B. M. omits one or two 
names like ‘Toftfield’ and 1 Brimerskle' (= Bemersyde), and inserts 1 Road from Selkirk \ 

Plate xxii iC/ttUf Grtm, etc.). The very important differences that betray themselves here 
have already been discussed. It has only to be added that, while S, A. agrees exactly 
with Mil Ant. in the matter of arrangement, the plan of Chew Green is on the left hand 
in B. M., and the plan of the Pass through the Cheviots on the right A pencil note on 
the margin of B. M. says " Border Line omitted ", Le, from the plan of Chew Green. As 
a matter of fact, the difference of scalr Is the reason for its exclusion, as can be seen 
by comparing pi. XXIX and pi. XXX, supra. 

I Tate xxiii [Liddt'l Jlaat). The only variation between Mil. Ant, and S. A. is that the former 
adds ' to N ether by ’ after ' Roman Way'. In B, M. the plan has been turned completely 
round, thus bringing the points of the compass into the conventional position and making 
the river appear aliove the Moat instead of below it. The sections have naturally been 
transposed from right to left to suit the altered position of the plan. At the same time 
they are more carefully and artistically finished, and are separated from one another by 
a marginal line. The road is called ’ Roman Way from Nether by 

Plate xxiv (Birretts). S, A. corresponds generally to MU. Ant. But 1 -Section on the line AB' 
is omitted, and live line AB is not shown at all on the plan. Further, the actual section 
is much deeper and has originally had no shading at the right-hand side. The shading 
has been added in pencil by the Committee from B.M., and a pencil line drawn with a ruler, 
cutting off the superfluous portion of the section so as to bring it into agreement with B.M. 
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The plan in B, M. shows about 100 more Roman feet on the left side, and differs slightly 
as to the details of some of the interior buildings. The scale, which is double, is placed 
beneath the framework of the whole. 

Pt.ATG xxv {Leaver Annandalc). S. A, corresponds generally with Mil. An/,, except that the 
latter borrows the names ' Blatum Bulgium' and 1 Birrcns' from B. M. The superior 
clearness of B. M. is very marked. as is usually the case with ‘general maps’. It also 
shows a double scale of feet (Roman and English) between the two scales of miles, and 
has the description 'Agricola's Camp' attached to the entrenchment on Torwood Moor. 
The spelling ' Birrengaut Moor, as against 1 Bern gaw Moor’ in S. A. and Mil. Art/., is 
noteworthy. 

Plate xxvi {Castle O'er). S. A* and Mil, AtiL are in agreement. In R. M. the points of the 
compass (which are placed in the lower right-hand corner) have a quite different orientation, 
the N. and S. line being upright instead of inclined towards the right; erasures show that 
the orientation was originally the same, and the difference therefore is deliberate. Again, 
both of the sections are carried right across the breadth of the enclosing framework, and 
the upper one is designated CD, the lower one AB. Lastly, the scale is double, 

Plate xxvli {Castled) dies, n rtd F nvi. r m s of L a narh). B, MS. A . , and MU. A a f. a gree ge nerall y 
as to the uppermost of the two drawings, in the lower one, besides the usual differences. 
B, M, has ‘ Castle Dykes, a Roman Station and the description 1 Roman Camp ' attached 
to Cleghom. neither of which is found in S. A., although the former appears in Mil. A ni. 
The title, while still in the lower left-hand corner, is within a slightly ornamented border, 
and the scale is called * Scale of 2000 yards for the Map of the Country \ 

Plate xxviii jjXj-w). No differences seem worthy of note here, except that B. M. has a double 
scale. 

I 1 [.ate xxix {Camtlon). S. A, is identical with Mil. An/., except that ‘a Roman Station’ has 
been ljorrowed from B, M, In B. M., however, the connexion of the description with 
Camelon is quite clear, whereas in Mil. Ant, the addition is made in small letters and in 
such an unintelligent fashion that its full hearing is not at once obvious. Instead of “Old 
Course of the Catron', as in S. A. and Mil. Ant,. B, M, has “The Carron has formerly 
taken its course along the foot of the Bank '; and, instead of 1 Roman Way leading from 
the Wall through Camelon towards Stirling and Ardoch it has simply 1 Roman Way from 
Aksuna \ written in the opposite direction. The scale is double. 

Plate xxx {A rdoclt), MU. Ant. differs from S. A. only by borrowing 1 Praetori urn ‘ from B, M. 
The latter has the scale double, and has * Praetorium ’ in fairly large letters, but shows 
none of the other names. (I, 79, 2 & in the King’s Library is a similar plan, entitled 
1 Plan of the Roman Post at Ardoch in Strathallan’, and signed ‘Will. Roy. July. 1755I 

Pi ATE xxxi {Posts near Ardoch). The only difference here is a difference of arrangement. In 
B. M. the six drawings and sections, which are grouped together in S. A., are moved apart 
so that each becomes independent of the other. At the same lime the common title is 
done away with and a separate title placed above each of the three left-hand compartments. 
In the case of the three on the right hand the lilies are placed above, hut within the 
framework in each case. ( 1 . 79 ,2a of the King's Library, which is unsigned and undated, 
but which may nevertheless be confidently attributed to Roy and to t 75 5 c on 

the same sheet a drawing which is clearly the original of plate x, and to the right of it the 
three plans of plate xxxi, so arranged that Kahns Castle is at the bottom instead of at 
the top, 1 he whole sheet has the general title 1 Plan ol the Roman Posts and Camps 
near Ardoch in Strathallan : no sections are shown.) 

Plate xxxii (Stragtfh). MU. Ant. is obviously modelled on S. A. The 1 alter however, has 
only a single section. This is the horizontal one r but it is unlettered, and there is no 
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dotted line upon the plan to indicate its position. An * s' has been added in pencil to 
‘ Section ' in the title. S. A. is also without ‘ Roman Way from Lind urn to Orrea ’, which 
has been transferred to Mil. Ant, from B. M. In B. M. the plan is turned round 90“ so 
as to be upright on the page. It has a double scale, and has transverse lines for sections, 

lettered as in Mil Ant. The sections beneath, however, are arranged ' not ■ 

Rather less of the streamlet that Hows N. in the lower right-hand corner is marked. 
(1. 83, 3 of the Kings Library, which is entitled 1 Plan of the Roman Post at Strageth near 
Inverpeffery in Stratheam, July 1755’, and is signed 'Will. Roy’, is the original of S. A, 
The correspondence is almost exact, except that the single section is lettered A B and its 
position indicated by a line on the plan, while the scale is placed between the plan and the 
section.) 

Plate xxxin {Burghmd). S. A. is practically the same as Mil. Ant. 13. M. occupies rather 
less space on the page, owing to a reduction of the a mo 1.1 in of sky shown in all three 
Compartments. The double scale for the plan is placed, not below the whole, but in the 
lower left-hand corner of the uppermost compartment, on the sea, its place beneath being 
taken by a double scale for the sections. 

Plate xxxiv {Moray Firth, chi). It is plain from the relief that S, A. has served as the basis 
of Mil. Ant . But many details have been Introduced from B- M. —the line of longitude, 
the parallel of latitude, a number of names, e.g. ‘ Willie Wakum and Spadilingum. Large 
Cairns, etc.’, * Entrance into Cromartie Bay’, ‘Sands of Cubin', etc. It is worth noting 
that, while Mil, Ant. has ' Forres' in the title and S. A. ‘ Forress', B. M, agrees with the 
' List of Plates * in spelling ' Foress 

Plate xxxv (A ntonine Wall). Mil Ant . has been copied from S. A., but omits ‘July 1 before 

* 1 755 * 1° the title, although the name of the mouth is found also in li, M. One or two 
additional names occur in B. M., and have been introduced thence into MiL Ant,, 
e. g. 1 Newlands", which is inserted in pencil in S, A. A smaller sheet is used for S. A. 

Plate xxxvi {Arthurs O'on). See supra, p. 199. S. A. is a water-colour drawing. The lower 
half bears the title ' Plan of Arthurs Oven Vulgarly called Oonand has no lettering 
inside the dotted circle. MiL Ant. takes the title (inserting ‘ the ’ before 1 Top ) and the 
legend inside the dotted circle from B.M., but leaves the scale single as in S. A., although 
it is double In R. M. 

Plate xxxvii {Onntocher Bridge). To what has already been said regarding the three drawings 
for this plate {supra, pp. 213 f.), it has to he added that the engraver, while following 
generally the guidance of Faiingtons sketch, has reproduced only the central part of it. 
Consequently the engraving measures no more than j 4* x io", while the drawing measures 
19!* x 13" The figures of a man and a woman standing on the bridge have also been 
omitted. 

Plate xxxviii {Audtendavy Altars, etc.). There is no difference of importance between B. M., 
S. A., and Mil. A nt, 

Plate xxxix {Castfaary Bath , etc.). Again there is no substantial difference except in the 
title, where Mil. Ant. follows S. A.; see supra, p. 1S7, foot-note *. But there are two 
blunders in S. A.; the uppermost sub-title has * raisedy', which is corrected in pencil into 

* raised by ’, while in the scale for one of the plans {fig. 2 d) * Roglish * for * English ' is left 
tin corrected. 

Plate xl {Fiver Tme). As has been mentioned above (p. 212), S. A. is a copy of B. M. by 
Chamberlain. The differences are, therefore, insignificant. 

Plate xli {Hyginian CastramdatioH). S, A. has all the superior finish which characterizes the 
B. M- drawings of this class, whereas B. M. is in the style generally associated with S. A. 
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drawings of a similar kind. There lias clearly been an accidental interchange. The 
interchange took place, however, before B, M. was placed in the King’s Library at all, lor 
both drawings are numbered in red ink, this being the onh instance of such numbering 
in S. A. 

Plate xlii {Hygiman Camp). No special remark is called for here. 

Plate xliii {ffyginzau Camp). In S, A. the place of the drawing is occupied by a printed 
sheet, while the drawing is bound up in vol. i (see supra, p 221). 

Plate xliv {PolyMan anti Hyginian Camps). The drawings have been sufficiently discussed 
above (p. 205), 

Plate xlv {PolyMan Camp). S. A, and B, M, arc distinguished only by the usual stylistic 
differences. 

Plate xlvi {Nether by Ha(h). S. A. corresponds to Mil. Ant. A reproduction of B. M. will be 
found in pL X XV JI, supra. 

Plate xlvii ( Whit? CaiA?rihuii). S. A. agrees with Mil. Ant., whereas in B, M. the ' Plan’ is 
placed above the ‘ View not beneath it. Further, the scale in B. M. is double. 

Plate xlviii {Brawn CatMrthuu). There is general correspondence between all three here, 
but the scale in B, M, is double. 

PLATE xlix (TiAMrs CasiP). Not represented in B. M. : see supra, p. 214. 

Plate 1 {Raedykcii. S. A. is probably Chamberlain’s copy of B. M.: see supra, p. 212. 

Plate li {(jPnmaiPn). Not represented either in B, M. or in S. A.: see supra, p, 212. 


VIII .—Roman Roads ami the Distribution of Saxon Churches in London. By 

Reginald A. Smith, Esq,, ES.A. 


Read 2 1st June 1917. 


The two centuries after the official withdrawal of the Romans from Britain 
are almost a blank in the history of the capital, and it is only fitting that the 
Society of Antiquaries of London should discuss any new evidence of the city's 
condition during that period of transition. The picture has indeed been painted 
by a master-hand, but even John Richard Green's arguments are weakened by 
certain inconsistencies, and archaeology may be called in to give precision and 
completeness to his plan of Anglo-Saxon London.' ‘That this early London 
he writes,‘grew up on ground from which the Roman city had practically dis¬ 
appeared may be inferred from the change in the main line of communication 
which passed through the heart of each. This was the road which led from 
Newgate to the Bridge. In Roman London this seems to have struck through 
the city in a direct line from Newgate to a bridge in the neighbourhood of the 
present Budge Row. Of this road the two extremities survived in English 
London, one from the gate to the precincts of .St. Paul, the other in the present 
Budge Row. But between these points all trace of it is lost. For the Roman road 
shown in his map as crossing the Walbrook at Budge Row there is indeed more 
warrant than he was aware of. The road has been actually found near its middle 
point, and the Saxon churches along it suggest that it had not been obliterated 
in the centuries before the Norman Conquest Elsewhere Green himself asserts 
that the roads survived the Supposed desolation wrought by the Teutonic 
invaders of the pagan period. ‘ After all his slaughter and pillage, the Englishman 
found himself in no mere desert. On the contrary, he stood in the midst of 
a country, the material framework of whose civilization remained unharmed. 
The Roman road still struck like an arrow over hill and plain. The Roman 
bridge still spanned river and stream.' 1 

Mr. Lethaby s view of Alfred's London is that the Roman city to a large 
extent continued to exist, and the streets were still maintained by the new 

1 Conquest of England (1899), if 169, and foot-note, p. 173. 

* Making of England (1897), i, 168. 
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population, * Here was a Roman basilican church, while in another place 
would be found one ot timber and thatch. When a church is distinguished by 
being called a stone church (like St, Magnus), it is evident that others were 
less substantial/ 1 

Whatever the exact date of the Roman walls of London, it is clear that the 
city of the fourth century was as extensive as that of the sixteenth; and one 
would have expected some reterence in history to its systematic destruction, 
if such a disaster ever befell it at the hands of the Teutonic invader. Pompeii 
is perhaps not a fair parallel, but the ruins of Timgad, for example, in North 
Airica, still show the lines oi the streets, and it must be remembered that main 
Roman roads passed through London, and were well maintained during the 
occupation. 1 hough the ruins may well have been quarried for building in 
the Anglo-Saxon manner, it is reasonable to suppose that the principal roads 
survived till they were deflected for public convenience or by private encroach¬ 
ment. In any case, it is suggested that the Saxons built their churches with 
reference to the main roads, which skirted their churchyards and rendered 
access easy for worshippers. 

I he present paper is an attempt to show that ecclesiastical foundations 
oi the pre-Norman period owed their position to the Roman road system and 
the peculiar circumstances of London's evolution from a fishing-village to 
a metropolis. First, a sketch must be given of the network of roads (fig. i) 
suggested, and in part proved, by archaeological rfiscovcries; but as the writer 
has set out the material evidence in the Victoria History of London, vol i, and 
more fully stated his conclusions in a paper read to the Royal Society of Arts 
in December 1910, arguments for the Roman road system need only be given 
here in outline. The main consideration is the relation between the Saxon 
churches and the pre-existing roads, and it will be found that the ecclesiastical 
topography supports an old but rather discredited tradition of another main 
road through Roman London. 

Two principles, commonplace in themselves, have been constantly neglected 
by those who have published hypothetical plans of Roman London,' The first 
is that Roman roads ran in straight lines unless there was some good reason 
to the contrary; and the second is that the Romans buried their dead for choice 
along the main roads outside their cities. With these two clues one can go 
some way towards a reconstruction of the road system in and near London, 
with the more confidence as corroboration is often given by archaeological finds. 

At the time of the Roman conquest Verulamium was the principal town 
of south-east Britain, and it is not surprising that the main road from the Kent 
coast avoids London and goes direct £0 what is now St. Alban's. The three 

1 London before the Conquest, p, 157, 
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roads from the ports nearest to Gaul join at Canterbury, and a single line goes, 
as Higden said in the fourteenth century,‘through the heart of Kent, across 
the Thames to the west of Westminster, and then to Verularmum \ The words 
tut octidentem fVestmonaster it are perhaps ambiguous, but have been mistrans¬ 
lated more than once. 1 * to the west ot Westminster might mean either that 
the road crossed the river at a point on the west of Westminster, or that the 
road passed through Westminster and reached its western side. As the river 
is due north and south for about halt a mile both above and below Thorne}’, 
the first interpretation is excluded if the straight line along Shooter's Hill was 
continued, as Stukcley assures us was the case; 1 * and the second version seems 
the only alternative. J he line would reach Hyde Park Comer, and thence 
turned north-west, in the line of Park Lane and Edgware Road. The portion 
between Deptford and Hyde Park Corner is alone open to criticism, and burials 
at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum and the Dun Cow (Old Kent Road), 3 at Deveril 
Street (a Roman cemetery north of New Kent Road), and the sarcophagus at 
Westminster all flank this line, and ho burials have been found marking out 
any alternative route. Moreover, the name Stangate {equivalent to Stone Street) 
at Lambeth suggests an ancient paved approach to the river. 

Another Roman road, of which the existence and direction will not be 
questioned, it continued in a straight line from the nearest existing stretch of it, 
would meet the Thames close to Stoney Street, which, in view of Stangate, may be 
more than a coincidence. This road from Chichester is deflected a little north 
of Dorking by Box Hill, but can be traced to-day for a considerable distance 
up and down hill on Leatherhead Downs, and was evidently complementary to 
the Ermine Street north of the Thames, which was constructed by the Romans 
some time after the publication of the Antonine Itineraries (named probably 
alter the Antonine emperor Caracalla, a.d. 198-207). The point where this road 
reached the Thames is easily calculated by prolonging the line of Kings land 
Road southward; and is found to be on the east side of the present Custom 
H ouse, the Stane Street reaching the bank immediately opposite. The conclusion 
is that this was the lowest crossing of the river, and the site of a Roman bridge, 
nearly midway between the present London Bridge and Tower Bridge. The 
Stane Street crosses the original Watling Street between Deptford and West¬ 
minster close to the large Roman cemetery at Deveril Street; and several 
Roman burials, both within and without the walls, fringe the Ermine Street on 
the north bank. It may be remarked incidentally that the burials along this 

’ PotyckrOHicou (Rolls Scries, vol. ii, pp, 46-71; see Proceedings, xxili, 301. 

* For traces of the road between Shooter's Hill and Stangate, see Lethaby, London before the 
Conquest, p. 37 ; and Surrey Arehaeotogical Collections, xxvtii, 147. 

Tht. latter is a recent find communicated by Mr. Lawrence, of the London Museum, 
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line between Bishopsgate and the I hamcs indicate that the Wall was not built 
till after the road was constructed, another point in favour of a late date lor the 
fortification of London, as the Romans forbade burials within the walls. Besides 
the earlv cremations, there are inhumations within the walls that, accoiding to 

the rule, would be later than about a. d. 250, ^ . 

A third main road that will be readily admitted in principle is the east and 
west route from Colchester to London, on to Staines and Silchester, 1 he con¬ 
tinuation of a long stretch west of Romford crosses the Lea at Old Ford, the 
principal crossing till Bow Bridge was built about the middle of the t\\el th 
century. Not only were there several burials at Old Ford, but the route is 
practically proved by the discovery, exactly at the crossing, 1 ot a large lump 
of herring-bone pavement, made ot tiles cemented together in the ordinary 
Roman fashion. This probably formed part of the ford paving; and the same 
line, if continued west of the Lea. would reach the Fleet at Uolborn Bridge- 
A Roman coffin at the west end of Bethnal Green road confirms this ioute, 
which will be seen to cross Moorfields, a district that was a swamp all through 
the middle ages, It is now admitted in most quarters that the swamp was 
due to the Roman wall ponding back the head-waters of the Walbrook : and the 
choked gratings made for the passage of the river below the wall have been 
discovered in modern times. Before the swamp existed this was a Roman 
burial-ground, and one interment contained a gold coin of Salonina, wife of the 
Emperor Gallienus (a. d. 253-268). Another coffin of stone has been found in 
gravel 13 ft. below the present surface between London Wall and Hnsbury 
Circus. J If the Wall existed before a.d. 250, it at least had not at that date held 
up the waters ot the Walbrook. A limit of date in the other direction^ is 
furnished by the discovery of two Roman roads, one above the other, during 
some deep excavations at the junction of Old Street and Goswell Road. 1 he 
inference is that when Moorfields became a swamp, the Roman road was 
deflected along the nearest high ground, which is marked by the line ol Old 
Street. Before reaching Uolborn the highway passed through a large group 
of burials at Smith field, and (with another road to be mentioned presently) 
crossed the Fleet by a bridge, and so in a straight line to Notting Hill, running 
a little to the south of High Uolborn and Oxford Street Besides the burials 
opposite St, Andrews church, at the Birkbeck Bank and Endell Street, which 
mark its course with some precision, a cinerary urn in the collection of our late 
Fellow Mr. Hilton Price* was found in Harewood Place, between Hanover 
Square and Oxford Street. The crossing at the Marble Arch was probably 
provided with a milestone, the ‘geometric’ stone ‘against which soldiers were 

1 Corrected details in Proceedings, xxiii, 237. 

* Information from Mr. Lawrence, of the London Museum. 
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shot'just within Hyde Park. It is marked on R deque’s map of 1746, and 
though now lost was engraved in Latin as it is described as Roman. In 1822 
it was covered up, being too deeply embedded for convenient removal, as Wren 
found to be the case with London Stone after the Fire. The theory that this 
was the stone that gave its name to the Hundred of Ossu]stone (possibly 
Oswald's Stone) is supported by Mr. Page's researches.’ Netting Hill, where 
burials have been found, caused a slight change of direction in the road, but its 
subsequent course to Staines and beyond is fairly obvious. 

The three roads so far considered might be inferred from the map, as many 
stretches can be identified round London to the present day. There is some 
archaeological evidence for their course, but as much or more for other roads 
of less importance, which would hardly be suspected from the maps, and yet 
may be in some cases earlier than the Roman occupation. 

Immediately below London the river flowed two thousand years ago through 
mud plains covered with water at high tide, firm land being touched only at 
some of the bends in its course, as at Greenwich and Woolwich. Above the city 
there are only narrow strips of alluvium, the river flowing between gravel banks 
and necessarily keeping to a narrow channel. 9 London therefore was the first 
spot up the Thames where adequate watch could be kept over shipping from 
the shore; : and for military reasons a carriage-way for British chariots was 
necessary along the nearest dry ground. Such a road might be plotted by the 
levels on an Urdnance map, and not be very wide of the mark; but the archaeo¬ 
logical line gives little room for guesswork. In the first place an ancient Roman 
highway, which may have had a British predecessor on the brow of the hill, was 
found in 1833 during alterations for the bridge-approach in what is now Cannon 
Street, but was then called Great Eastcheap. It was of gravel 16 it. wide and 
about 3 ft. below the surface, supported by two walls 7f ft. high, pointing to 
London Stone on the west and apparently to Aid gate 1 on the east, but it was 
not traced east of Gracechurch Street. Some light has since been thrown on 
this point (p. 240), but here its westward extension must be considered. A straight 
line would cross the Wal brook, at a point where remains of a Roman bridge 
and paved approach constructed oi herring-bone tiling have been found over 
piling. Continuing, the road would coincide with pari of Carter Lane s south 

1 Proceedings, xxiv, 140 (map 00 p. 139), * Whitaker, Geology of London, i, 455. 

3 According to j. E. Price, the Thames road extended via Thundersiey and lladluighto Southend 
[Ardt. Jicvim, ii, ioij, but had to run some distance inland. 

* According to Stow (Kingsl'ord, i, aS; ii, 274), the Tower gate was tile main exit on the east of 
London till 1190, when it became a postern and was superseded by Aldgaie. 

In view of the reputed milestones near St. Swithun's and at the Marble Arch, the suggestion 
may be hazarded that St. Paul’s Stump, a medieval landmark at the angle of Old Change and Cannon 
Street, was a third survival. It is £ mile from London Stone. For the Stump, see W. Sparrow 
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of St, Paul’s, and reach the Fleet practically by way of Pilgrim Street, Here no 
doubt was a ferry, and its course beyond would be lost or at least problematic 
but for burials in Howard Street, Strand ; under the portico of St. Mart in's- in- 
th e-Fields; and at the west end of Cockspur Street. Only one line links up 
these burials, and that line reaches Hyde Park Corner by way of the Green 
Park on the west, and the Fleet opposite Pilgrim Street in the other direction, 
incidentally coinciding with the terrace of the Inner Temple, 1 he whole group 
of buildings is evidently based on that line,’ while the Strand frontage is ignored; 
and if the terrace is in fact a remnant of this early highway overlooking the 
Thames, the curious alignment is easily explained. In 1906 Mr, Montagu 
Sharpe convincingly argued that Caesar crossed the Thames at Brentford,* 
where there is now a ferry and good gravel bottom, only channelled in recent 
years by dredging for the steamers. The existence of a large number of stakes 
in the north bank is in full agreement with Caesar s own account of the crossing. 
For him there was only one ford, and that a difficult one, to take him into the 
territories of Cassivellaunus, and here if anywhere would he a British stronghold, 
reached by well-kept roads. The supposed road from Brentford to Hyde Park 
Corner is practically in the same line as the section from the latter point to the 
Fleet, and in my opinion both belong to a system elaborated by the Early Britons 
for their own safety and convenience, and probably improved by the Romans. 

It is now possible to give a name to this road which in 1910 I had to base 
solely on archaeological cv idence. I n the following year Dean Armitage Robinson 
published a charter of King Ethelred* confirming to Westminster Abbey five 
manses which belonged to the church in the time of King Offa. In the recital of 
the boundaries mention is made of Akeman Street and the boundary passing 
westward along it to Cyrringe (Charing); and Prof. Skcat points out that 
Akeman Street (which is evidently represented by the Strand) went to 
Akeman nes-ceaster (Bath), It is thus more than probable that our supposed 
line past St, Marti us-in-the-Fields, St. James’s Square and Park, Hyde Park 
Corner and Brentford was the first Bath Road. The document is interesting 
not only as containing by far the earliest mention of Charing, but also as identi¬ 
fying Watling Street and Oxford Street; and Mr. Lethaby concludes that 
‘ the whole road from London Bridge to Edgware Road and onward must have 
been part of the Great Watling Street in Saxon days V 

Simpson, St. PmtTs Cathedral and Old City Lift , 287; Leland, Collectanea, i, p. Ixxvi; New Remarks 
of London (1732, Company of Parish Clerks), 68. 

1 The Templars migrated here from Holborn in 1184, nvo centuries after the mention of Akeman 
Street in E theired’s charter : the line might easily have been visible at the later date. 

* Arch, fount ., Ixiii, 25. 

3 GMfrt Crispin , 167 (Westminster' Domesday i, 80 b}. 

* IV estmms/er Abbey and (he Antuiuities of the Coronation, 12. 
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The identity of Watling Street' in and near London has always been a 
puzzle; and the most likelv explanation to my mind is that the name was applied 
by the Saxons, not to the original road by way of Westminster (which ignored 
London), but to the longer and less direct route through London which was 
preferred when the city became important under Roman rule, And this alterna¬ 
tive route can be traced by the occurrence of the name in the city and by its 
obvious exit at Newgate. Where the historical evidence is weak, the archaeo¬ 
logical finds are fortunately abundant and 1 think conclusive. 'This alternative 
route from Deptford to St Alban's had to cross the river at London, and the 
site of the crossing is sufficiently indicated by the Ermine Street; and a straight 
line from the old Custom House to Newgate seems to satisfy all the conditions. 
It goes diagonally up the steep bank 4 to London Stone, passing a burial at 
Crooked Lane on the way, and no doubt crossed the W id brook by the same 
bridge as the road just described. Passing between St. Antholin and St. Mary 
Aiderniary. the line coincides with a portion of Roman road discovered in Oueen 
Victoria Street in 1869, at a depth of 10ft 3 in. from the surface, ‘nearly in a 
line with the present Watling Street'. Fragments of Roman pottery in it were 
sufficient evidence of date; and it has also been found in Watling Street itself, 
along which our line runs for a short distance. North-east of St. Paul’s it was 
apparently flanked by houses of which the wells were found in a row by W ren 
when digging foundations for the new choir. A similar row of wells abutted on 
the Roman road in Cannon Street. Remains of Roman buildings and burials 
are plentiful near Paternoster Square (Newgate market), and a short distance 
beyond the gate" the road would have joined that from Old Ford and crossed 
the Fleet by the same bridge, continuing to the Marble Arch. < )xford Street, 
at least at its western end, is now known to have been called Watling Street 
about a. d. iooo, and must have been linked up with the city in Roman times. 

The foregoing is a bare summary of the evidence of Roman roads in and 
round London as it appeared to the writer six years ago, with a few fresh items 
incorporated all in favour of the scheme; and a glimpse of Saxon London may 
possibly be obtained by plotting the sites of Snxon churches on a map showing 
the suggested Roman road system (figs. 1 and 2), 

The present paper does not deal with architectural remains of such churches 
and no claim is made for original research with regard to their history. I he 
list adopted is mainly that given by Mr. Lethaby in his London before (he 

1 Our Fellow Mr. j, G. Wood considers it a generic name, derived from gwatikylitng (work of 
the legion), and so applicable to more than one Roman road {Proceedings, xxiv, 14.j). 

1 Possibly held up by the massive walls in Laurence Pountney Lane, mentioned in Jonm. Brit. 
Arch . Assoc,, ii. 340,345? V. C, N. London, i, 73. 

* The exact site of this is now known (Anhaeofogia, lxiii, pis. xlvii, h i). 
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Conquest, and the editor of the i'idoria History has given useful counsel on a 
subject in which he is specially interested from the documentary point of view. 
In some cases the evidence of Saxon date is only circumstantial, but even 
tradition may have a solid basis; and the discovery of Saxon gravestones in 
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the churchyards of St. John’s. Walbrook and St. Benet Fink may be allowed to 
turn the scale in favour of a pre-Conquest date for the churches. 

The following are the Saxon churches to be considered, those in the city 
being marked on the annexed plan (fig. 2) r 

St. Paul's Cathedral. St. Clement Danes. 

St. Gregory bv St. Paul s, St. Peter, Westminster. 

St. Martin* Ludgate, The Confessor's Church, Westminster. 
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St, Andrew, Holborn. 

St. Augustine, Wading Street. 
St. Mary Aklermary. 

St. Martin Yin try, 

St John, Walbrook. 

St. Laurence Pountney. 

St Magnus, 

St. Botolph, Billingsgate. 

All Hallows, Barking. 

St. Clement, Eastcheap. 


St. N ieholas Aeon. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

St. Peter, Cornhill. 

St. Michael. Cornhill. 

St. Benet Fink. 

St Stephen. Walbrook. 

St. Alban, Wood Street 
St Marti n-le-Grand. 

St. Pancras (near Battle Bridge), 
St. Alphage, London Wall, 


In examining the distribution of these churches it is natural to begin with 
St. Paul's, which is not only the earliest Saxon foundation in London but a 
specially good instance of the apparent rule that the Saxons erected their 
churches for choice along the principal Roman roads in and near London. 

There were doubtless many considerations that determined the site of 
Mellitus's church and monastery in the First decade of the seventh century, and 
Green 1 has a few lines on the subject: 1 The ground given by yEthelberht 
formed the highest point in the city, and its area corresponds with that of the 
present precinct of the Cathedral (bounded by Old Change, Paternoster Row, 
Ave Maria Lane and Creed Lane, and Carter Lane). It was no doubt a spot 
waste and uninhabited, and thus formed part of the folk-land which was at the 
King’s disposal.' In the late Roman period there were houses in this area, 
built apparently over a cemetery which must have been in use before the Wall 
was built; 1 but there would have been more space here than in the heart of 
London, where the Saxon churches may have occupied sites consecrated in 
the Constantine period. In addition to the above advantages it is now clear 
from our map of the roads that the site had a double frontage, J the highway 
from Cannon Street to the Fleet skirting it on the south, and that from the 
Custom House to Newgate passing on the north-east Situated in the angle, 
the church would be a conspicuous object from all parts of the city, as well as to 
strangers coming from the west along either route; and in the eleventh century 
its churchyard extended as far as Carter Lane. In 1852 a Viking gravestone 
(now in the Guildhall Museum) was found duringexcavations for the foundations 
of a warehouse for Messrs. Cook, Sons & Co. at the south-east angle of the 
present churchyard, and consequently close to the presumed Roman road from 
Ludgate. At a depth of over 20 ft. the sculptured slab was lying on sand, and 


1 Conquest of England (1899), ii. 168, 

* V, C. H. London, i, 6 , 32, 

a The north boundary touches, but dots not follow, the supposed line of the Roman road; but 
the close-wall was not built till about 1109, just five centuries after the foundation of St. Paul's 
(W. Sparrow Simpson, History of Old St, Foul's, 6a and frontispiece!. 
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north of it a long hollow was scooped out, containing a human skeleton; and it 
is possible that a gravestone carved in the same style (now in the British Museum) 
came from the same excavation. 1 It should be remarked that Toki, whose name 
is given in the Runic inscription of the Guildhall stone, was buried north and 
south, the grave not having the Christian orientation. 

A series of Saxon churches in the vicinity seem to be based on this frontage; 
St. Gregory's site is now occupied by the south-west angle of the Cathedral; 
St. Augustine's adjoins the same road at the west end of (the modern) Watling 
Street; and St. Martin's, Ludgate, must have been the first building within the 
gate.* The alignment of these four 1 Saxon foundations is certainly significant, and 
outside the Wall the same road may have been responsible for the situation of 
St. Clement Danes in or near Akeman Street (see p. 235). 

About 100 yards south of the presumed Roman road through Westminster 
was the Saxon church which preceded that of Edward the Confessor, and seems 
to have occupied the site of the west end of the present nave. It existed in the 
reign of Gffa (785) and some foundations have been found under the turf of the 
North Green. 1 It is recorded that the monks were not disturbed at their de¬ 
votions during the construction of the Confessor's church, which occupied the 
present crossing and two-thirds of the nave. 4 The Saxon burial, in a Roman 
sarcophagus with a cross-slab cover of the eleventh century, would thus be 
between the church and the road, much like the Viking burial at St. Paul’s, 

Within the city walls, the churches and supposed Roman roads are in places 
so close together that repetition is at times unavoidable; but, as in the case of 
St. Paul’s, a frontage on two Roman roads would have been an advantage for 
a church, and the connexion between church and road becomes on that account 
more probable. 

What may be regarded as the eastward extension of Akeman Street has 
already tour Saxon churches to its credit and, after passing St. Augustine's, 
leads to St. John Baptist, formerly at the north-west angle of Dowgate Hill, 
where the head of a standing-cross (now in the British Museum) was found/' 
A little to the south-west, and about ioo yards from the line of the road, was 
the church of St. Martin Vintry, for the Saxon date of which our Fellow 

1 V. C. //. London, i, i68, figs. 31, 33; Arc/i , Jounj, t xlii, 25a. 

* Though Ludgate itself may be medieval, the suggested road implies either an opening in the 
wall a little to the south (Pilgrim Street), or the existence of the road before the wall was built. 

* Possibly St, Faith's tat the east end of Sc Paul’s) is a fifth (J- k, Green, Conquest of Eng/and 
(18991, ii, 171). 

1 Aftk t. Jottrtt ., Li, 2. 

Superimposed plan in Artkatoiogia, Ixii, part j, pi. xiii, p. 94. 

* Lethaby, London before the Conquest, 168, fig, 33; photographs of both faces in V. C, Ii. London 
i, 169, fig. 19). 
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Mr. Page has accumulated evidence. 1 South-east oi London Stone, the site of 
St. Laurence Pountney is about 60 yards south oi this road, which passes still 
closer to St. Clement's. Eastcheap. \\ hen the actual metalling was discovered 
in Cannon Street, it was observed that the line ‘ pointed apparently to Aldgate . 
This vagueness may have been due to the shortness oi the piece discovered or 
to a preconceived notion as to its outlet, Aldgate being the nearest gate in the 
Roman wall* But the road was probably earlier than the wall, and there are 
two facts in favour of a continuation of the straight line to the site of the Tower, 
as shown in the map (fig. 2). A glass amphora, no doubt used as a cinerary 
urn in the early Roman period, was found at All Hallows, Barking, and accord¬ 
ing to the Roman rule would not have been deposited inside the city wall if 
the latter then existed. The favourite site for burials was beside a main road, 
and the existence of the Saxon church of All i I allows at the same spot leaves 
the course of the road no longer wholly conjectural. Green suggested that the 
church and parish marked the locality of a soke or manor which Erkenwald 
had granted to the monastery at Barking/ 

It will now be convenient to notice the grouping of Saxon foundations 
within the central area that so far lias not produced an} 1 Roman burials. 3 A ten¬ 
tative plan of that enclosure is here given (fig. 2), and everything points to its 
having been a legionary camp. It is possible to lit in a rectangle with an area 
of 5060 acres, based on the road in Cannon Street, and the position would 
be dry, convenient, and naturally defended. 11 reached the brow of the steep 
Thames bank on the south, and had the Walbrook (then a wide tidal river) 
along its western side; while on the east the ground was low and no doubt 
marshy, as (according to some authorities) is implied by the name Fenchureh. 
At its south-west angle stood London Stone, which there is strong reason for 
considering a Roman milestone; and in the position usually occupied by the 
head-quarters of a camp have been exposed the foundations of important Roman 
buildings. These foundations arc known to have extended under St Michaels 
church on the west and Leaden hall market on the east; and it may be more 
than a coincidence that above them stands St. Peter s church, reputed to be the 

1 Mr, Page would add St. James Garlickhithe and St, Nicholas Olaf tSt. Olafi. The former is on 
the east side of Garlick Hill, about 150 yards west of the site of St. Martin Viniry, and therefore in 
the same relation to the supposed Roman road, St Nicholas stood east of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 
in what is now an open space in Queen Victoria Street at the south end of Friday Street and Bread 
Street, and not 200 yards south of the Roman road. 

* Conquest of Engfatui (1899), ii, 171. 

3 An um found in Nicholas Lane is incorrectly called sepulchral {CaUtctanm Aniujm, i.pl.xtix, 
fig. 3), Mr. Burkin's account of it is as follows: 1 It was found about 16ft, below the surface, in the 
immediate vicinity of some remains of Roman walls.... I removed die contents with care, and found 
a soft dark soapy substance, probably' animal matter, with two bones of some small animal, and 
fragments of iron and lead, with charcoal and burnt clay. 1 
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oldest in the kingdom, and the central Carfax or cross-roads of the city, where 
stood the Standard, a medieval fountain from which distances were often 
measured. 

In an article on Roman London * based on the Victoria History, this view 
is misrepresented. ‘Fortress' is substituted for ‘camp’, and the ‘vast wall- 
foundations ’ in Cornhill are stud to imply that London was walled before a.d. 6o, 
when it is known to have been an open town. This is a gratuitous addition to the 
difficulties of Roman London; and it is a fair assumption that when the camp 
was no longer required for military purposes, it became the nucleus of London. 
As such it would naturally include the most important buildings, and some at 
least of the churches which seem to have existed before the official withdrawal of 
the Romans. York M inster occupies a similar position, on the head-quarters site 
of an inner Roman camp,* and there is a parallel case at Aid borough, near 
Borough bridge, Y orks. 3 

St Clement’s, Eastcheap, has been already mentioned: north-west of it, 
between Nicholas Lane and Abchurch Lane, formerly stood St. Nicholas Aeon, 
and 200 yards north of this is the site of St. Benet Fink, which is included in 
the list of Saxon churches on the strength of a grave-slab, with cross and inter¬ 
laced panels, found in its churchyard. 4 St. Michael's and St. Peters in Cornhill 
have been already mentioned, and All Hallows, Lombard Street, must be added 
to the list—a total of six Saxon foundations within the rectangle which is still 
the heart of the Citv. Green states in a foot-note that ‘the one monument on 
the west {sic) side of Walbrook which we can certainly assign to this period 
(1016-35) is the church of St. Swithun V Whether of Saxon origin or not, 
St. Swithun’s stands, like St Stephen’s, Walbrook, just outside the area in 
question. 

The short road linking up the Thames crossing with Newgate and the 
great east-and-west road coincides with the present Watling Street for a short 
distance, and may well have been known by that name in Saxon times. It has 
been shown to have a sound archaeological basis, and its course is also well 
marked by Saxon churches. Near the Tower was St. Botolph’s church, and a 
little farther west the stone church of St. Magnus. On the slope of the hill was 

1 journal of Roman Studies, vol. i, p. 149, note 3, commenting on F. C. //, London, t, 42, and fount. 
Royal Soc. Arts, 16 Dec. 19 to, p. 123. 

* Yorks, Atrfi . and 7 of Soc. Trans., iv, 1 {plan of Ancient York); also in Arch. Jotim., sxxi, 248. 

a H, E. Smith, Reliquiae hurianat, pL iii. 

* A restoration is figured by Mr. Leihaby, op. at., p. 170, fig. 32, whence V. C. H. London , i, 170, 
fig. 34* M rs.J. K. Green in a note points out that St. Be net’s or St. Benedict’s recalls the fact that the 
Benedictine rule first began to make its way in England during Erkenwald’s episcopate {Conquest of 
England (1899), jj, 171). 

* Conquest of England {189$), it, 178, 

vol. LXVm- t i 
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St Laurence Pountney, and at the bridge over the Wal brook, St John’s church. 
Close to the spot where the actual road was found in Queen Victoria Street 
stands St Mary Aldennarv, and farther west St Augustine’s, both these being, 
like St Pauls itself, between two main roads. The same will presently be seen 
to apply to St. Martin 's-le-G ranrl; and outside the Wall, St Andrew's adjoins 
the road in Holborn. 

The evidence of church dedications must always be received with caution, 
but there is one outstanding fact in London that may reflect the ecclesiastical 
tendencies of the seventh century. The circumstances in which St. Paul’s was 
founded are well known, and the churches that duster round it have significant 
dedications. St Martin and St. Augustine 1 were honoured both in London 
and at Canterbury, and St Gregory's commemorates the Pope who sent the 
mission to Canterbury. At the west end of the city there was therefore a group 
of churches closely allied to Rome, and separated by half a mile from the group 
within the supposed area of oldest London. St. Peter's, Cornhill, was probably 
not the only Christian church in that area before the Roman officials left Britain, 
though it is said to be the earliest in the kingdom: and it is possible that the 
foundations of the Constantine period leaned rather towards the Celtic church, 
which came into conflict so often with the Roman mission in early Saxon times. 

Of the three Saxon foundations that remain to be explained, St. Alban's, 
Wood Street, and old St Pancras (north-west of St Pancras station) may be 
taken together, and at first sight seem to have had no connexion with any 
Roman highway. There is nothing inherently absurd in the choice of isolated 
positions for churches at that date, for there must have been a strong bias towards 
seclusion; but the outskirts of the city have had a bad reputation even down 
to modern times, and easy communication with the metropolis was a privilege 
not to be despised. As both sites are to the north-west of the City’s heart, one 
road may have served both, and its identification will now be attempted. 

A line joining old St, Pancras church and St Alban s, Wood Street, points 
in one direction to the Custom House and in the other to Hampstead Heath, 
both positions of interest in connexion with the Roman roads of London. 
A more detailed examination of this line brings to light certain features, not 
hitherto interpreted as a whole but presumptive evidence of another ancient 
highway out of London, The line needs in the first place a little adjustment, 
as a highway would not go direct from one church to another, but rather pass 
near them, the buildings standing a little back in their own churchyards; and 
it will be found that a line starting from the Old Custom House (which, as 

1 St. Augustine’s at Canterbury was formerly dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul; the change 
was made by Dunstan. 
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suggested above, was the meeting-place of several Roman roads concentrating 
on the river-passage) passes a little to the west of St Alban’s church and about 
the same distance east of St. Pancras, crossing on the way the spot known for 
centuries as Battle Bridge, but since 1S36 as Kings Cross. This is a coincidence 
of some promise, and a production of the line north-west, on reaching Hampstead 
Heath, practically coincides with the lower part of East Heath Road, skirting an 
isolated Roman burial of about a. d. too a few yards to the west in one of the 
alleys of the pleasure-grounds formerly attached to Well Walk This discovery 
was made in 1774 an d recorded in the Gentleman’ s Magazine 1 two years later, 
fortunately with illustrations of the finds sufficient to give an approximate date. 
It was evidently a cist-burial after cremation of the body, furnished with a 
number of pottery vessels and lamps, The nearest Roman find recorded is 
near Mill Mill, seven lamps having been found with defaced coins in 1769 and 
reported to this Society; * and it is permissible to conclude that the Hampstead 
burial owed its position to the proximity of a Roman road. The natural de¬ 
duction is that the road was in existence about a.d. ioo, and we thus have 
corroboration of the sixteenth-century view that a Roman road crossed the 
Heath, Those familiar with the neighbourhood will realize the difficulty of 
continuing the line northward, East Heath Road reaching the flagstaff by a bold 
curve to the left in order to skirt the Vale of Health. But the physical features 
were not always as they are to-day, and the gradient difficulty vanishes when 
it is remembered that in the middle ages and till comparatively recent times 
the Heath was one of the principal sources of sand for London," and the amount 
of the Bagshot formation that has been removed may be realized by walking 
along the road from Jack Straw’s Castle to the Spaniards. It now seems to be 
an elevated causeway, but represents the original level of this part of the Heath, 
the sand having been quarried deeply on either side of it for use by London 
builders; and the Vale ot Health is due to the same cause. The pond there 
dates only from 1777,* and probably in Roman times the highway continued in a 
straight course from the lower part of East Heath Road to Colders Green. 
This is not mere speculation, for Norden’s map of 1593, though faulty nearer 
London, shows how the road continued til! it reached the Wading Street 

* YoL xlvi l[776), p. (69, 'in one of the Wells Walks'; reproduced in Barratt’s Anmls of 
Hmnpileati, p. 4, and in j. J. Park's Topography and Natural History of Hampstead, p. 11. This site is 
now known as Gainsborough Gardens. Two coins of M. Aurelius and Victorinus have also been 
found on the Heath near Well Walk {fount. Brit. Arch. Assoc., xxxviii, 2161, 

* MS. Minutes Soe. Antiq ,, xi, 109 (4th May 1769I. 

a The writer remembers seeing bricks made near the stream that now divides Hampstead and 
Highgate parishes, the day being dug on the spot. 

* Wm. Howkt, Northern Heights of London, iai. When the entire depth of sand is removed. 
Water is held up at the surface by the London clay. 
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(Edgware Road) at Colin Dale. His one paragraph on the subject is as 
follows: 

Another a undent high waic which did leade to Edgeworth, and so to Saint 
Albans, was oner Hampsted heath, and thence to, and through an olde lane, called 
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Fig. 3. Plan or Hampstead 1* illnsJrate King Edgar's dinner Rafter Prof. Hales), with supposed course of Roman 

road and burial. 


Hendon wante, neerc Hendon, through which it passed to Edgwoorth, whence it 
passed otter Broke ley htlles, through part of Hertfordshire, by Rad net, Cnlnestrectc, 
Saint Stephens, and Saint Mychaels, leaning Saint Albans, halfe a mile in the east. 
I his way of some is liekle to he Waiting streete, one of the fuwer high waies, which 
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Bdlinus caused to be made, and leadeth (as some affirm ei through Watlingstrecte 
in London. 1 

Camden shared the opinion that a Roman road out of London crossed 
Hampstead Heath, but Norden's testimony is specially important as atone time 
he lived at H endonr and may have seen the actual remains of such a road. The 
following is quoted from the 1607 edition of the Bfitannia (Gough's edition (r806), 
vol ii f p. 87): 

On the northern edge of Middlesex the Roman road commonly called Wat ling 
Street entering this county (Middlesex) from old Verulam leads straight to London 
over Hampstead Heath, not by the present road through Highgate which was made 
by licence from the bishops of London about 300 years since - but that ancient one, 
as is evident from the charters of Edward the Confessor, passed near Edgeworth 
and Hendon, which archbishop Dunstan gave to the monks of St. Peter at 
Westminster. 

11 is at least clear from this that Camden is not referring to what is now 
generally regarded as the Wading Street; though the modern view is supported 
by the Saxon charters which call the Edgwarc Road Watling Street. 

in F. E. Bainess Records of Hampstead (p, 531) is an appendix by Prof 
J. W. Hales* on Hampstead in the tenth century, accompanied by a map 
(fig. 3) showing the boundaries at that period. The identification of place- 
names in the two Anglo-Saxon charters quoted may be open to question in 
some cases, no less than the authenticity of the charters themselves ; but the 
margin of error is a small one, and the topographical details are not likely to 
be pure inventions of the middle ages. King Edgars charter to Mangoda* 
traces the boundary ‘from Sandgatc (apparently the modern North End) south 
along the road to Foxhatiger (identified with 1 laverstock Hill). This implies 
that the eastern boundary of Hampstead in the tenth century followed, for at 
least a part of its course, an old way not to be confounded with Watling Street, 
which is duly mentioned as the western boundary; and Prof. Hales regarded 
this way as the main road through Hampstead to Hendon, ‘certainly a very 
old road. Norden and Camden believed that it was a Roman road—that it 
was indeed the (true) Watling Street. It is quite clear they were wrong 1 ; and 
there can be little doubt what is meant in the charter, 

1 John Norden, Speculum Rrilannuic (edition of 1723J, p. 15, 

* E. Walford, Greater London, \, 278. 

■ See also London and Middlesex Arch. Sot-, vi, 560. In the preparation of this and other plans 
much assistance has been given by our Follow Mr. Enter).' Walker. 

* Birch, Carhilariutn Saxonkum , iii, 63^, no. 1309; Kemble, Codex Diphmaticus, vi, 105, 
no. 1275, 
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With all respect to Professor Hales’s memory, I think Nor den and Camden 
were right except as regards the name. On the theory that the road between 
Sandgate and Foxhanger is the present main road through Hampstead, the 
East Heath is left out altogether; and it is possible that the road was really 
the Roman or even an ancient British way which seems to coincide with the 
lower part of East Heath Road, and is just where it should be on the present 
the or)-. 

I he line if continued northwards passes east of Jack Straw’s Castle, inter¬ 
sects the (modern) cross-roads at Golder s Green, and coincides with Golder's 



Green Road as far as Brent Bridge (fig. 4); thence it seems to have turned off 
the present main road by Butcher’s Lane (now Queen’s Road), and took a curved 
(or possibly a straight) course to the Burroughs, for that is what Norden 
evidently meant by Hendon Wante. Phis is not marked on the manorial maps 1 
in the British Museum, which on the other hand show Vicarage Want at the 
intersection of the main road and Finchley Lane, south of the Vicarage. This 
suggests that Want is equivalent to cross-roads, and Halliwell gives that mean¬ 
ing to it in the Essex dialect. Hendon Wante must be distinct from Vicarage 
Want, and the crossing at the Burroughs, the fair-ground of medieval times, 
can be with confidence identified with the former, which however, according to 
Norden, included part ot the lane. North ol the Burroughs the line continues 
along Colin Deep Lane, which appears on the Ordnance Survey map (6 in. 

1 John Cooke, Map of the Manor and Parish of Hendon, 1796 (published by W. Fadcn); and 
Francis Wishaw’s Map of the whop Parish attd Manor if Hendon, 1828 (with book of reference). 
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Middx, xi. 1873) as Ancient Street; and this has been carried over the Midland 
railway by a bridge and subsequently bears to the left to strike the Bdgware 
Road. Its course was evidently dictated by the Silk stream, which was bridged 
or forded at a convenient point just north of Its expansion into the Brent 
reservoir (Welsh Harp). The ground south of the crossing is liable to floods. 

The ends of our presumed road are therefore fixed. On the north it joins 
the Edgware Road (Watling Street) if miles south of Edgware, and on the south 
reaches the Thames at the same point as two other roads, all radiating from the 
river-crossing. Its course south of Hampstead must now be traced, as there are 
problems on the way as well as archaeological discoveries that show the line to 
be anything but fanciful. 

Our late Fellow Mr. Waller’s map of the rivers of north-west London 1 
shows that at the junction of Prince of Wales’s Road and \\ r eedington Road, 
Kentish Town, and southwards for about a mile, the line would practically 
coincide with the Fleet river, and a good deal of bridging would have been 
required if no deviation was made from the straight. Such engineering diffi¬ 
culties would not perhaps have daunted the Romans, but may account for the 
abandonment of this line in the middle ages. Near the east end of Crowndale 
Road the line would pass definitely to the left or eastern bank of the Fleet, where 
it would follow high ground almost to Battle Bridge; and it is in connexion 
with this portion of the route that the supposed flanking camps must be noticed. 

Apart from tradition, there are two finds that suggest a main Roman road 
and camp in this neighbourhood. Mr. E. B. Price discovered in 1842 a portion 
of a grave-slab to a Roman soldier of the 20th legion among other stones * placed 
in front of one of the gardens belonging to a row of cottages erected within these 
few years in a field on the eastern side of Maiden Lane, Battle BridgeThe 
tenant informed him that it was there when he took possession three years before, 
and that it was doubtless placed there with the other rubbish for the purpose 
of keeping the entrance to the garden dry, but knew nothing more about it. 
The field is stated to have been 150 or 200 yards from the mansion (apparently 
Mountfort House), on the western side of the road leading to the Caledonian 
Asylum (the modern Caledonian Road). 5 

The stone was published by Roach Smith, 1 * who says it was discovered at 
Pentonville, ‘where it had been transported and used as rough paving for a 
road'; but in Roman London, p. 29, he states, eleven years later, simply that it 
served as a paving-stone before the door of a cottage. The Corpus, vol. vii, 
p, 23, no. 26, gives the date of discovery about two years after its publication, 

I Lottie. History of London, vol. i; from London and Middlesex Arch. Sue. Tram., vi 11883), 272. 

II Gent. Mag., Aug, 1842, 144. 

31 ColUctanca Ahtiqna, i, 130, 135, 139, pi. xlviitA, fig. 1- 
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and quotes Price to the effect that it was brought there from the City; 1 but 
that can be little more than a guess. The discovery of a second sepulchral 
monument in the neighbourhood suggests that a Roman cemetery was not far 
off, and the former existence of a main road or settlement is at once suspected. 



Fnor 1-Mi ufi ClUffcirtfi Inn, TLT. 


Fig. 5* . Win of Islington in 1805-6* showing supposed bend-quarters of Roman camp in Reed Moat Field 

I after Thomas Sturliiig^ map, published 1828 s. 


Gough described to the Society in 1792 “ a marble bas-relief found by one 
Milles, a builder, among the ruins of a house at Islington. The date of discovery 

1 This Idea probably arose from Roach Smith's description of the stone in his Catalogue of Roman 
Antiquities (18541, p, 4, no. 8: 1 Mr. Price could gather no Information as to where it came from, but it 
appeared probable that it was brought from the City or near it for building purposes.* The son of 
the discoverer tj* E- Price, Safe Deposit, 11) states that A- J. Kempe, F.S.A., and his father were in 
favour of a local origin for the slab- 
* Archaeoiogia, », pL ii, p. 48. 
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is not mentioned, nor that of its removal to the City, where it was fixed up in 
front of a warehouse in High (or Hith) Timber Street (south of and parallel to 
Upper Thames Street) near Labour-in-Vain Hill Gough had heard of it from 
the Society's Treasurer Mr. Colcbrook as early as 1775, and had later searched 
for the original without success, the house having been rebuilt in the interval. 
The engraving shows a grave-slab with rtliarius in a panel and above in Greek 
‘Ania Martia to her husband \ It is satisfactory to know that the stone was 
rediscovered in Tottenham Court Road, and is now in the Guildhall Museum.* 
Mr. Price explained in connexion with his own discovery that until about 
1834 there existed a little to the westward of Barnsbury Park the remains of an 



Fig. 6. Plan ol earthworks in Reed Moat Field, Fig. 7. Headquarters of Roman camp, Reed Moat Field, 
f&Jmgtan (T* Allen, ffisfatty cf London 1 18277. Islington [J. Nelson. History of Islington, iBii *. 


encampment (known by the name of Reed Moat Field), surrounded by a moat 
upwards of 20 ft. in width and about 12 it. deep, with an extensive embankment 
or breastwork thrown up on the western side (fig. 5), This embankment and 
part of the moat on the west still remained in 1842. Tradition had for ages 
past assigned this camp to the legions of Suetonius Paulinus, and the engage¬ 
ment between that general and Boadieea in a.d. 61 is supposed to have taken 
place in the neighbourhood and given its name to Battle Bridge,* which was at 
the cross-roads of King’s Cross, not on the site of the present Battle Bridge over 
the Great Northern railway. 

Another account adds certain details of interest In 1842 there were slight 
remains of the camp in the north of Holy Trinity parish, near Barnsbury Park; 
twenty years previously the camp was in a tolerably perfect state. What was 

1 Catalogin', p. 107, no. 4; Corpus, vii, p. 21. On the ntianus, see Arch. Jonni., lx, 319. 

4 The tradition is not invalidated by the occurrence in Southwark of another Battle Bridge, which 
is known to have derived its name from the neighbouring town-house of the Abbot of Battle. 
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regarded as the praetorium was occupied by Mountfnrt House and grounds 
(at the west end of Upper Park Street, and about midway between the Liverpool 
and Caledonian roads). The camp was situated in Reed Moat Field, and ‘the 
site of the praetorium was an exact square of about 200 ft., 1 the area within the 
entrenchment being a quadrangle of about 45 yds,: the fosse was about 10 nr 
t2 ft deep, and varied in breadth from 20-30 ft ' 1 A survey (fig 6) was made 
in 1826 and is reproduced in Thos. Allen’s History ami Jntiqmties of London , 
vol i, p. 15: while Nelson [History of Si. Mary* Parish, Islington, pi. ii, fig, 2) 
gives a view of the moated earthwork (fig. 71. 

It was further stated in 1859* that the west work of the camp runs through 
the gardens at the back and on the east side of Hemingford Road, the south 
rampart coinciding with the south side of Barnsbury Square ; and further pre¬ 
cision is given by the mention ol Copenhagen House (which was on the site of 
the central bell-tower in the Caledonian cattle-market) being half a mile farther 
from Islington* 

It may be added thatj. P. Malcolm’s engraving of the Reed Moat Field 
(fig. 8). published in 1796 and mentioned by Lewis, is now in theCrace Collection 
at the British Museum (portfolio 32, sheet 56, no. no). In the foreground is an 
earthwork, and in the distance eastward are the parish church, the workhouse, 
and a single row of houses in the Liverpool (then the Back) Road. The Reed 
Moat Field was a little north-west of the workhouse built in 1777 near the 
Back Road opposite Barnsbury Street (fig. 5), the previous building having been 
three-quarters of a mile farther north, and due east of Copenhagen House. 4 

Referring to a note in the f ion firmans Magazine, Dec, 1823, p. 4S9, a cor¬ 
respondent remarked that the Roman camp was situated in Six Acre Field 
a little south-west ol the new buildings called Barnsbury Park : and with regard 
to the alleged identity of Battle Bridge and the site of Boadicea s defeat in 
a. u 6a, an outspoken reviewer 7 of Nelson's Islington pointed out that Bagnigge 
Wells did not at all agree with Tacitus’ description, and suggested 1 some narrow 
valley in Epping Forest, probably near Enfield \ 

Ihe theory that the Romans had a camp in Reed Moat Field was held to 
be substantiated by the discovery in 1825 of arrowheads and a tile-pavement 

1 A square with sides of 200 ft. was the regulation size of a praetorium (Stuart I ones CcntMuion 
tt> Roman lJisforj\ p, 227). 

at eodf' LCWiS ’ Jr ’’ and T °t*W a l>b' 0/ the Paris* <>/ St, Mary, Islington i 18421, 3, 335 (map 

' ! Trans. London and Middlesex A reh. Sm... i, 321. 

! As shown on Nelson’s map of 1735. 1 Cent. Mag, Jan. 1824, p. 3. 

I his was another name of Heed Moat Field, north-west of White Conduit House (Gough’s 
iamdeii (16061. vol it, p, 107; Biht. To fog. Brit., ii. History and Antiquities of Oman bury, p 3) 

1 Gent Mag., Jan. 1854. p. 58. * J 
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where the praetorium or head-quarters would have been: and Roman coins and 
pottery were found in excavating for Mountfort f louse, but retained by the 
occupant and lost to archaeology- 1 The tiles formed a pavement 16 ft. square, 
each being6 in. square and in. thick, but were used as road-metal. Their loss 
is not serious, as most of them are said to have been ' figured with strange 
characters upon them, and may have been only medieval; while arrow-heads 



rig* 8- Malcolm's view uf the Kced Moat Field, Islington, from the w< ■-! 1:796 . 


would not be uncommon on land that was largely used for archery in the 
middle ages. 

Lysons mentions 5 that the moated site in the Reed Moat Field, a short 
distance north-west of the workhouse, was thought to be the vestiges of a Roman 
camp; but on the previous page records that in October 1642 the committee of 
the militia in London gave orders that trenches and ramparts should be made 
near all the highways leading to the city as beyond Islington, in the fields near 

1 Hone, Ewiy Day Book, vol Yi, p. 1566: Nelson, History of Islington 08231, 6=j (with map of 
Islington dated 1 735), K 

* Environs <>f London, iii, 126; for remarks on St it keley's account of the Brill camp, see same vol 
p. 343. The fortifications of 1643 3 are marked on G Vc Hue's map of 1738 (Ciwr Collection Cat p 7 
no, 39); see (JiiQtlerly Rn'ine, July 1880, p, 38. ■ l ■ 
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St. Patients church, Mile End, etc This work was carried on for several months, 
and may account for the Brill camp which led Stukeley into such extravagances. 
The Islington camp, however, has claims to be historical that are strengthened 
by the discovery of two sepulchral monuments l one, at least, of a soldier), and 
may have been intended to guard the approach to London by Battle Bridge. 

A correspondent. T. A. (Thos. Allen), in Hone's Every Day Book, voL ii, 
p. 1565, had visited ‘ the site of the undoubted Roman camp at Pentonville, and 
the conjectural remains at St. Patterns’ (Oct. 24, 1826); and with regard to the 
latter prefers Lysons's view to Stukeley‘s, which is given at great length in 
ftineniriitm Curios in?}, ii. p. 1. It is, however, only fair to a former Secretary 
of the Society to say that the paper was not published in his lifetime, and perhaps 
was not meant to be taken seriously. It was written in 1758, when ‘ the praetorium 
was still very plain over against the church, in the footpath, on the west side of 
the brook (the Brill, a tributary of the Fleet) ; the vallum and ditch were visible, 
and its breadth from east to west was |o paces, its length from north to south 
60 paces 

Proceeding south the road would have passed by Bagnigge Wells, a popular 
spa in the late eighteenth century and no doubt appreciated by the Romans. 
Accidentally or not, about a furlong of the road past Black Mary’s (where the 
first palaeolith was found with mammoth bones) coincides with the course sug¬ 
gested. It is significant that the line serves two watering-places in a distance 
of 3f miles, not to mention the minor springs between Grays Inn Lane and 
Battle Bridge, At this point notice must be taken of the tradition or guess that 
the ancient road entered London by way of Port pool, 1 that is by Grays Inn 
Road, the manorial name being still preserved in Portpool Lane, It is possible 
that in Roman or medieval times there was a branch to Holbom Bars where 
the main east and west road would be intersected; but by comparison with 
other routes and by discoveries within the walls its continuation in a straight 
line may be postulated. 

The line crosses the Central Meat Market towards the eastern end and 
after passing over Cloth Fair skirts the west end of St. Bartholomew's church. 
Without including that foundation in the Saxon list, it is permissible to eon- 

1 Park. History of Hampstead, [>.9: lii> authority. Dr. Gale [Anhnmi /ter Britanniarum (1709), 
p. 6.j», says by way of comment that the military road from Brock ley HiJl divided into two branches 
below Hampstead; one entered London by Portpool and was seen dearly enough at Holbom Bridge 
when the Fleet channel was cleaned and widened after the Fire of 1666: it went by Wailing Street 
(in the City) to its terminus at London Stone. The other branch ran to the west of Westminster, 
across the Thames and through the lies it of Kent (quoting Higden but reversing his order). But 
Gale’s reasons are insufficient. The Roman road was again seen at Hoi bom Bridge in 1750, and 
was required to continue the two roads from the east that joined at that point, but does not by any 
means indicate that there was a road through Portpool. 
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jecture that the site was chosen in 1123 as being at the intersection of two main 
roads, both in my opinion of Roman origin—the road now under discussion and 
that from Old Ford to Newgate; and as usual in such cases Roman burials 
were frequent in the vicinity. A large cemetery, not well described, was found 
under the Meat Market, and at the entrance to Cloth Fair was found an urn 
containing the cremated remains of a child or youth.' 

The line crosses that of the Roman wall near the angle north-east of 
St. Marti n’s-lc-Grand, incidentally providing a second frontage for that founda¬ 
tion, and passes within 100 yards of St. Alban's, Wood Street Several tessellated 
pavements of houses along this line have been found in Gresham Street (formerly 
Lad Lane) and Wood Street, with pottery going back to the early Roman 
period." The next find that may mark its course is problematical, but worth 
recording, as further light may one day be thrown on an alleged quotation from 
Maitland's History of London . At a meeting of this Society in 1S64, Mr, Alfred 
White called attention to Maitland's statement that, in digging in Wood Street, 
they came to the bed of a river arid the remains of a bridge, with stone steps 
leading down to a ford, which he connected with the name of Wood or Wade 
Street, He therefore considered that there was a water-course in the direction 
of that street from St, Martin s-le-Grand down to Walbrook. Traces of a bridge 
over the Walbrook were also found at a point where two Roman roads seem to 
have crossed * near London Stone, and added significance is thus given to other 
discoveries between these two bridges, 

A map of the Walbrook in J. E. Prices volume on the Bucklersbury Pave¬ 
ment shows (in the line of the supposed road) two parallel walls of a drain 
(marked 10), 2 ft. 3 in. apart, possibly to take off the water of the Wood Street 
stream along the Roman road. These parallel walls were found with another 
similar drain above them but 3 ft. wide, and a bridge is known to have existed 
here in 1291 {op. cif pp. 49. 66, 67). 

A square glass bottle used as a cinerary urn has been found in Milk Street, 
Cheapside; and a covered urn, evidently used for the same purpose, came from 
Bucklersbury. Both these finds are on or near the line in question; and the 
early rite of cremation is quite in keeping with their position, on a high road 
outside the limits of London at that period. On the road theory- these isolated 
burials thus get confirmation and additional significance. 


1 V. C. It. London, t, 7, 126; Arth. Jtitim., lx, 204. 
a V. CiH. London, i. plan C, nos. 167-9, pp. 104, 134, 

3 Pioieeduigs, 2nd ser. ii, 352. A bridge in Wood Street is mentioned by J. E. Price [Safi 
Deposit, 45I; but Maitland's statement cannot be traced. Vol- it, p. 826 mentions a water-course in 
Cheapside. 

1 l r , C it. London, i» 34, 
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\\ lien the National Safe Deposit Company's premises were erected west of 
the Mansion House in 1872-3 particular attention was paid to the excavations, 1 

At the south-east angle of the triangular island-site a timber-flooring, supported 
by huge oak timber- in. square and running parallel with the stream (Walbrook), 
may have indicated a landing-place at this portion of the line. Adjoining this were 
evidences of a macadamized roadway which extended in a line with Buckfersbury 
until it reached the apparent course of the brook. Upon the opposite side (of Queen 
Victoria Street) indications appeared, and the remains possibly indicate a roadway 
which here crossed the stream. 

The Roman remains recovered leave little doubt as to the date of the staging 
and roadway. 

Though the rite of the bridge in Wood Street has not been identified, it is 
probable that our supposed road there crossed a stream that flowed into the 
Wal brook, and then the Walbrook itself, close to St. Stephens church, which is 
known to be a Saxon foundation. A little farther eastward St Nicholas Aeon 
once stood a few yards from the line, and St. Clements adjoins it also on the 
north side. Between this line and the supposed Roman road from the Custom 
I louse to Newgate a Roman burial was found in 1831, when St. Michael s church 
was removed tor the construction of the approach to London Bridge, and may 
be attributed to the first or second century as cinerary vessels were found with 
two coins of Vespasian,- From St. Clement's to the supposed crossing of the 
I hames is only 300 yards; and the fact that the bank is reached at that point 
not only confirms the view that the Romans had a bridge here (probably on 
the site ol a British lord), but to a certain extent justifies the course taken 
from Hendon and is presumptive evidence of yet another Roman road out of 
London. 

It remains to consider the date of this road and its relation to the Watling 
Street, which avoided London by going straight from Hartford to I [ydc Park 
Corner and then turned to go as straight as natural features permitted to 
St. Albans. 1 his was probably a British trackway before London began to 
grow and before the Roman invasion ; but about the middle of the first century 
there seems to have lieen a leg ionary camp in what is now the heart of the City, 
and a road woiild be necessary to link up with the Watling Street at some- 
con venient point north of the river. As the south-east soon passed under Roman 
control, London probably became a halting-place for troops on the way to the 
front, and perhaps there was already a British trackway from the ford or ferry 
(on the site ot the first London Bridge) to Vcrulamium waiting to be metalled 

1 J. E. Price, Safe Deposit (1873), 53, with plan. 

1 f '.C. If. London, i, 6. 
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and straightened in the Roman fashion. Both were probably engineered by 
the Romans in the first century, and, in support of that theory, two at least of 
the burials along, the Hendon route (at Crooked Lane and at Well Walk) seem 
to date about a.d, too. The possibility that the battle of a.d. 61 was fought 
near Battle Bridge is therefore not excluded; and al! in favour of the theory is 
the mention of the twentieth legion on the fragment in the British Museum. 
That legion and the fourteenth are known to have been represented in the battle 
between the forces of Suetonius and the Britons under Boadieca. 

If the arguments fora third road out of London on the west are upheld, 
then it becomes desirable to explain the existence, and in all probability the 
contemporary existence, ol two roads to London from Verulamium; and here 
the historian Dio Cassius may be of assistance. He was born a century after 
the victory of a. d. 43, which was arranged by Aldus LI anti us for the Emperor 
Claudius; but he probably had access to documents which taught him as much 
about the British campaign as the ordinary Englishman knows about Trafalgar 
or Waterloo, Hence the outlines of his story mav be taken as correct After 
the Romans had crossed a river (apparently the Medway) that the Britons 
thought would stop them, the latter, he says, retreated to the river Thames 
where it debouches into the ocean and becomes an estuary at high tide; and 
easily passing it as they were well acquainted with those parts which were firm 
and fordable, were pursued by the Romans, who failed to overtake them: but 
certain Celts—who even under arms were accustomed to swim with ease over 
the most rapid rivers—again swimming over, and others passing a little higher 
up by means of a bridge, they attacked the enemy on every side and cut off 
many; but rashly pressing on the remainder, they wandered into the pathless 
marshes and lost many of their own soldiers. The storv is circumstantial enough 
to be credited, and there is no doubt about the river being the Thames; but 
the site of the engagement has been disputed. The problem is to find a short 
stretch of the river which at one end was just fordable and bordered on the 
estuary—that is, suddenly spread from a confined bed into lagoons or marshes 
covered at every tide—and at the other was narrow and shallow enough to be 
crossed by a native bridge before the Roman occupation. 1 

One critic explained that the bridge might have been built by the invading 
army; 8 but if so it must have been built in preparation for the battle, hardly 
during its progress, and if they had been allowed by the Britons to construct 
it at their leisure, there would have been a strong Roman post on the other 
bank and the neighbourhood would have been well explored before the battle 
to prevent such a surprise as actually took place. A much more tenable 

1 This interpretation was foreshadowed by Roach Smith in Anhatotoem vvi x , 

* Journal 0/ Roman Studies, t, 145, * * ” ^ 
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hypothesis is that it was a British bridge built to carry the predecessor of the 
Wading Street over the river at a convenient spot before London became 
important or even existed. That the construction of a simple bridge would not 
baffle the natives is suggested by the fact that in 1846 a man forded the river 
at this point, as recorded in the Gentle man's Magazine. On this theory the 
dangerous lord would be a little farther down the river; and 2* miles distant 
was the Thames crossing near the Custom House, Sir G, B. Airy, late 
Astronomer Royal stated half a century* ago that the depth of the foundations 
of the piers was good evidence of the depth of the river at old London Bridge ; 
and it appears from a published cross-section 1 that the lowest part of the rubble, 
on which were laid the wooden sleepers supporting the masonry, was only 
from two to three feet below low water. It is certain, he says, that this could 
not be higher than the general bed of the river, and it probably w ould be lower. 
Some channels naturally would be deeper than the general bed; and these, 
when the tide had risen a little, would make the operation of fording very 
dangerous. 

It is therefore not mere conjecture that there was in pre-Roman times a 
bridge at Westminster and a dangerous ford near the Custom House; and 
naturally both would be connected with the capital of Cassivellaunus and 
Tasciovahus. Granted that the Romans subsequently straightened their course 
and improved the metalling, it is yet arguable that the Edgware Road to Hyde 
Park Corner and then east through Westminster was the British route to the 
bridge, and the road through Hendon and across Hampstead Heath was 
a British track to the lord. I he east-and-west road for patrolling the river 
could be reached by either— at Hyde Park Corner or Eastcheap. 

Ihc Catuvellauni were therefore well provided, but what of the Trinobantes, 
their neighbours on the east? The riparian road could not go in a straight 
line eastwards beyond the Lea, but may have turned north to Old Ford, some 
burials south of Old Ford station • and at Upper Clapton suggesting >uch 
a continuation. If the Lea crossing there was unsatisfactory in the twelfth 
century, it is permissible to assume that the Romans (or their predecessors) did 
not rely on that alone tor communication with Essex : and it will be noticed 
that no provision has yet been made for traffic from London to the north-east. 

In describing a marble sarcophagus found at Lower Clapton in 1SG7, 
Mr. Benjamin Clarke contributed to the London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society's Transactions (vol. in, 191) some illuminating remarks on a supposed 
Roman road in that neighbourhood. His sketch-plan, here reproduced by 
permission (fig. 9), gives added weight to his contention that there was a 
Roman lord over the Lea in the line of the road adjoining which the sarco- 
1 Archncologia, xxiii, 1 e8. * Proc&dtHgs, xxiii, 231. 
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phagus was found From a point just south of Pond Lane bridge over the 
two canals— 

the causeway passes on due north-east for hall a mile in a straight line, until it 
reaches the banks of the river Lea at a point which a hundred years ago was the 
Lea Bridge Mill-head. On the opposite bank Mr. Maine, the resident engineer of 
the Last London Waterworks, informs me that at 6 ft. below the present surface 
they have discovered a hard well-made road composed chiefly of gravel resembling 



Fig. 9, Plan of Clapton* with course of Roman rnod *uggcstrd by Benjamin Clarke in 1867. A f Claptnn Alley. 
B. Canal crossed 184 ynrds 5 . of Pond Lemc Bridge. C T Site of Snifcophogus. D and G B Benda In tjld count,- of Lr;t, 
E r Railway-bridge. F p Ancient ford. 


(Epping) forest gravel, and that this road still tended towards the north-cast, perhaps 
to the Old Copper-mills, formerly the Walthamstow Mill. . . . Leland would seem 
to indicate a Roman way in the direction of the coffin’s site. . . , I have followed 
the course of the Farm-road (from Clapton Alley to the River Lea Navigation 
Cut) from west to east, taking up the line on the other side of the Navigation Cut 
and East London Waterworks Aqueduct, about 184 yards south of the Pond Lane 
bridge. . . , The bridge over the Great Eastern railway earning the Old Marsh 
road to Low Leyton appeared to be in a straight line. This line, about 850 yards in 
VOL. LX VI If, l I 
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length, brought me to the bank of the old river, and at a remarkable spot known for 
years as the 1 hoys’ bathing-place \ where the bottom consists of a hard smooth 
material and greyish sand, quite unlike the general bed of the river, which except at 
fords is of mud and clay. At this point the river is 64 ft, wide, and only from 3 ft. 
to 4 ft, G in. deep. Or! the opposite hank, 150 yards in an easterly course, is tin- 
bridge carrying the old Marsh Rond, this portion of it being in a direct line from 
Clapton Alley, 

Since 1808 the neighbourhood has undergone considerable alteration, but 
t h e a n ci cn 11 and m a rk s re m a i n. The sa rco p h agu s I ay cast an <1 west (the Christian 
orientation) on the gravel about 2* ft. from the surface at the point C, now a feu- 
yards west of All Saints' church at the angle of Elderfiekl Road and Rushmore 
Road. Fond Lane on the plan corresponds to the present MiMelds Road, 
and the road shown south of (the former site of) the 1 .ondon Orphan Asylum 
is now part of Fowerscroft Road. Fart of Brooksbys Walk (from the site C to 
f lomerton church I L still called by that name ; and beyond the Lea, Marsh Lane 
is still on the map. 

Roman coins are recorded from the neighbourhood of the interment, but 
a discovery 1! miles south-west is of more serious import. In i S49 M r. Southcott. 
of Dalston, exhibited to the British Archaeological Association 1 * some Romano- 
British urns dug up near the canal at the junction of Sir William Middleton's 
estate and Rhodes's at the bottom of Shrubland Road in the Queen’s Road, 
Dalston *; and J. E. Price accepted them as cinerary vessels, and therefore 
proof ol burials at that spot. Such finds in North London are rare, and it is all 
the more significant that the site is on the line of Mr. Clarke's road to the Lea 
ford, 1 f this line is produced towards the City it will 1 >e found to cross Old Street 
a quarter of a mile east of Goswelt Road, and make straight for Holborn Bridge, 
which carried two other routes over the Fleet. 

Reasons good or bad have now been given for the situation of all the known 
Saxon churches in London, except St, Alphage, London Wall, which was originally 
on the north side of the street Called London Wall (where the graveyard still 
remains), in dose contact with the Wall itself and a little east of Cripplegste. 
It was perhaps by this gate* that the body of St, Edmund was brought 

1 Journal, jv, 79. The property of William Rhodes extended to the southern border of St Johns 
parish, Hackney (see map of parish, dated 1834, in British Museum). 

1 London and Middlesex Arch, Sor. Trans., til, 197. 

a Mr. Philip Norman in Architectural Rtvmv, March 1917, 130; and Anlmcologia, U, 169. 
Our Fellow Mr. Clapham, in a note kindly communicated by Mr, Norman, states that near the west 
end of the enclosure there are traces, on the medieval superstructure of the wall, of the return of the 
chancel wall, marking the east end of the original church. 

‘ A minor point of some interest is the identity of Like gate, which Stow {Kingsford, i, 33 and 
- 74 ~ 5 ' to be Crippiegatc, but which Mr. W, H, Stevenson regards as Aldgate [English 
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into the city in 1010 on its way to St. Paul's Irom Bury St. Edmund's; and the 
body rested for three years in the church of St Gregory by St Paul's. The 
map still retains traces of the old Suffolk Way south of Great Dunmow and north 


Fig. Jo. Environs of London, with --uggesled system of Roman roatL. 

Basfd oti the O. S. J/ij/, tL'it/t thf Ai/itiioH of the Controller of 11. M. Station tty Ojj fre. 

Historical Review.’, xii, 491!. The original source, dating about 1095, is Manorittfs of St Edmund's 
Abbey I Rolls Series, edited by Thus. Arnold), and the editorial note on vol. i t p. 43 is delightfully 
ambiguous: 'Coming to London from Essex Egdwin would naturally enter the City by the eastern 
gate Aldgate. - Did the case in question come under the rule, or was it an exception ? Another 
account of Egelwin's journey with St. EdmundV body {Mtmorials, i, 121) mentions a miraculous 
crossing of the Lea by means of a broken bridge at Stratford. In that case Aldgate would 
have been the obvious gate of entry, and another legend gives Algate tHorstman. Nova Legmda 
Anglit', ii, 598), yet Stow and Lydgate say Cripplegate. Lives of the saints are not scientific history, 
and contradictions may be expected: but on the theory of a Roman road all the way from Bury to 
London, Cripplegate would have been on the direct line. On the return journey a halt was made at 
Grecnstead, the famous wooden church standing dose to the line in question. 
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ol Finchingfield, pointing through Glare to Bury. The four-mile stretch south 
of Dun mow, if continued, would strike the line from Holborn through Lower 
Clapton about Shelley at a very small angle, the latter line coalescing with 
a two-mile stretch near the Roding between Abridge and ChigwelL The river 
might be thought to have rendered a straight line impracticable, but if the 
evidence is not at fault the deviation was very slight. By the kindness of 
Mr. Page I have extracted the following finds from the Roman material collected 
lor the l Irtoria History of Essex, and more evidence may come to light, though 
no one seems to have recognized the line, or suspected a Roman road in this 
direction (fig, io): 1 

Low Leyton, Mr. Letheuilfier gave an account of some Roman antiquities found here 
(Sc*. An/if Mitnt(es ) \ (1725), 163). 

Chi g well. Rim of a Romano-British vase (possibly a cinerary urn: Jaunt . Brit, Arch. 
Assoc., N. S., v, 93). 

Between Chigwell and Abridge. In 1790 Mr, Houlston exhibited to this Society a 
Roman brooch atid coin ol Marcus Aurelius recently dug up in a gravel-pit. Near 
the spot had been found pieces of Roman earthenware, particularly urns containing 
the ashes ol the dead, several paterae, and many lachrymatories and earthen bottles 
ca|xiblc of holding a pint: also a tessellated pavement. They were in the possession 
of Dr. Wilkinson, F.R.S. (Sc*. Antiq. Minutes, xxiii, 270), 

1 heydon Mount. A find on the estate of Sir Wm. Bowvcr Smijth, lit., ^ mile from the 
Roding, was reported to this Society in 1863, and included a bronze jug of fine 
design, a cylindrical lead rist, a Samian cup, thumb-pot, globular bottle, imd black 
saucers {Proceedings, 2nd set,, ii, 184-6). 

Thet Mount anu Si ah.efokd Jawnky (between the churches of). Three miles from 
Kpping Town fragments of ordinary Roman pottery were found at a depth of six 
feet [Proceedings, and ser., iv, 446). 

TitzJohns, Close to the Roman road from Colchester (xic) and 4 miles from Dunmow 
were found two brooches, a hairpin, and ornamented fragments of bronze {Arch. 
Joinn, t xxui, 213). hitzjohns is a good mile from the road south-west of Great 
Dunmow, opposite High Roding. 

Dunmow. Coins found on various occasions {Arctmeotogia, v, 139), and other finds 
mentioned in Essex Arch. Sac. Tram., v (1873), 217. 

Toppesfield (one mile south-west of). On Brad field's Farm there appears to have been 
a Saxon cremated burial with sword above a richly furnished Roman interment of 
the first century, found in 1800 and described in Archticologia, xiv, 24. 

Rjdcewell. Roman villa described in Archacotvgia, xiv, 62. 

1 Other Essex roads are discussed by). E. Price in Ardtaeotogiad Rcvim, ii, 101; Jot,™ Brit 
Arch. Assoc., 111,318 ; Arch. Jaunt., xxxv, 80, V, C. //. Suffolk, i, 208, and Archaeokgia, x iv, 70. For 
btane Street, the Roman road running west from Colchester through Mark’s Tcy Cocceshall 
Braintree, Great Dunmow, and Bishop’s Stanford, see T. Cod ring tan, Roman Roads in Entail, -16 ' 
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Meaning and reality arc thus given to the hypothetical line north of London; 
and, in spite of the wanderings recorded in the legend, it is easy to imagine the 
closing stages of the procession from Bury. Though Moorfields extended east 
and west of Cripplegate 1 outside the Wall in Saxon times, there was clearly 
a causeway to give access to the postern, and the monks might have turned off 
the Roman road before reaching Smith field, and struck south along a road now 
represented by White Cross Street. This leaves Old Street at the point where 
the Roman road reached it; and reasons have been given elsewhere for sup¬ 
posing that Old Street, which runs along the first high ground north of Moor¬ 
fields, supplanted that portion of the Holborn-Old Lord road which was 
destroyed by the flooding of Moorfields. A more direct route from Bury to 
St Paul's it would be difficult to imagine; and it may be assumed that the 
Roman metalling was still in good order. 

The position of old St. Alphage can therefore be explained, completing 
the list of known Saxon churches in London, It stood in the same relation to 
Cripplegate as St, Martins to Ludgatc, or perhaps All Hallows, Barking, to the 
Tower postern. South of the river, St. (have’s, Toolcy Street, dose to the point 
where the Ermine Street reaches the river, may be further evidence of a close 
connexion between the Roman roads and Saxon churches of the metropolis. 
Thus traffic approaching London from the west along Oxford Street would 
split up into three streams at Holborn Bridge—two crossing the Lea into Essex, 
and the third crossing the Thames into Kent. Similarly at the north end of the 
Thames crossing there was a choice of three roads—Watling Street to Newgate 
and Staines, or Edgwarc via Hampstead to St. Alban’s, or along the Ermine 
Street due north. 

This may seem an arbitrary method of reconstituting the Roman road 
system; but the coincidences are so many that design becomes evident, and 
a study of the map of Ancient Rome should inspire confidence. Both capitals 
are on a navigable river, and throughout their history have been the mecting- 
plaee of the chief provincial roads; hence, so far as the river and nature of the 
ground permitted, the roads within the city resemble the spokes of a wheel and 
dominated the arrangement of the city buildings; whereas in a little town like 
Silchestcr the main roads, on entering the walls, conformed to the rectangular 
insulae or blocks of houses, It is possible that London east of the Walbrook 
was laid out in rectangular blocks, but no encouragement is given by the finds 
in Lombard Street Illustrated in Viet . c. Hist. London , i, 81, fig. 30. 

In Roman London the burials might tie thought too numerous to give any 
clue to the road system, but the majority are found to Hank the main arteries 

1 Stoics Survey (Kingsfordi, i, 33. Moorgate was opened about 1415 to enable citizens to cross 
the marsh by means of causeways [ibid., p. 33)* 
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and to confirm the lines dedudble from the gates, fords, and discovered patches 
of the metalling, Except just outside the walls, burials in Middlesex are 
extremely rare, yet the same method links up nearly all and accounts for 
their occurrence. In dealing with scattered evidence’ of this kind it should 
always be remembered that an isolated burial counts two on a division. 
Occurring where it does it confirms any suspicion of a Roman road past the 
spot; and as there are no neighbouring burials to distract attention or to suggest 
alternative routes* the connexion between road and burial becomes almost 
a certainty, ll is a curious circumstance that the position of two outstanding 
Saxon churches should have given a clue to what was perhaps a British track 
before it became a Roman road ; but the issue indicates that Roman roads now 
lost were visible three centuries ago, and that there was an intimate relation 
between them and the churches built or taken over bv our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. 
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IX .—Second Report on the Hal- 7 arxien Excavations, Malta, By Professor 
T. Zammit, CJ/G., Curator of the Valletta Museum. 


Read :28th June 1917. 


During the financial year 1916-17 the Tarxien remains were further cleared, 
the work continuing from the last week of April nj]6 to the 12th September ol 
that year (see Plan, fig, \). 

The approach to the main entrance was uncovered, and the limits ol the ruins 
to the south and south-west clearly defined. A fine slab with a convex edge 
was found at the entrance, extending under the doorway, to serve the purpose 
of a doorstep. On each sided this doorstep large stone blocks support the outer 
wall, which probably formed a wide semicircle in front oi a forecourt, as in the 
cases of Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, Cord in, etc. To the west these blocks are wanting, 
but to the east two of them are still in situ. The first one close to the doorway 
is 13 ft. (4-5 m.) long, 4 ft. io in. (1-5 m.) wide, and 2 ft. 8 in. (81 cm.) high; the 
second is smaller, and a third is fragmentary. These blocks, which may have 
afforded sitting accommodation to the worshippers, served also to support a 
row of vertical slabs which formed the outer wall of the building;. Unluckily this 
wall has disappeared, but the stump of one of the large stabs, 5 ft. (1*5 m.) wide 
and 2 ft. 1 in. (63 cm.) thick is still visible behind the large footstone to the right 
of the entrance. Further information will probably be gathered when the soil in 
front of the entrance is completely removed, but enough has been found to show’ 
the importance of the wall. 

The mound of soil to the west of the main entrance was cleared to the 
floor-level, and a wide apse v was discovered of which the retaining wall had 
been completely destroyed. Large fragments of the standing slabs and blocks 
were however found in situ } and this enabled us to determine the boundary line 
and to construct a rubble wall upon it. This space with a floor of beaten earth 
and stones (known locally as iorba) has an entrance on the main passage. 

To the left of the main passage a fine smooth slab, 11 ft. 8 in. {370 m.) long, 
4 ft (122 m.) wide, and 7 in. (tS cm.) high, is laid so as to form a step. Four 
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vertical slabs standing on this step formed two lateral niches about 2 ft. 7in. 
(78cm.) wide, one on each side; and left in the middle part an entrance to 
the room f, of which the threshold, 7 ft. 4 in. (223 m.) long and 2 ft 9 in. 
(83-8 cm.) wide, is still in situ. The orthostatic slabs on the left side were 
knocked down, but there was no difficulty in determining where they stood from 
the fragments in situ and from the marks on the other stones. The threshold 
has the customary pair of communicating rope-holes on the left In the niche 
formed by the pair of standing slabs to the right, animal bones and especially 
goat horn-cores were found. Beyond the entrance, to the right, large slabs form 
the wall Farther to the north-east a high step 3 ft 10 in. (1-20 m.) long is laid 
at the end of the apse, on which a trilithon doorway was once raised in front of 
a small room carefully paved. Of this doorway only the right jamb can be 
seen, richly ornamented with deep round pittings of the best Mnaidra type 
(pi, XXXI, fig. i), I his small room or chapel f has an elaborate altar in 
f r °nt. formed of a finely pitted quadrangular slab placed horizontally, and 
supported by two slabs on end and by a central cylindrical bobbin-shaped pillar. 
The sides arc flanked by two long slabs on end, carefully pitted, not by holes 
drilled with a borer but by tiny squares chipped with a straight fW chisel. 
A circular hole is cut through the thickness of the slab, on the left, filled up by 
a well-fitting cylindrical plug. When this niche was cleared, all the space 
under the table was full of animal bones and horn-cores of bulls, sheep, and 
gouts. J he sheids collected at this site were of the best neolithic period, the 
most remarkable being fragments of a thick clay vessel decorated with large 
bosses that filled the space between a scries of well-defined heater-shaper! 
shields (fig. 21), 

I he north-east limit of this pretty chapel is now badly defined, but probably 
it consisted of a huge block, of which only the base is in situ. 

I he northern end of the main entrance t was completely cleared during 
the yeai. Just in front of this and at right angles to it is a finely ornamented 
block about 2 ft. (60 cm.) high, 9 ft. 4 in. (2-4 m.) long, and 2 ft. 9 in. (83 cm.) 
thick. As the stone did not completely fill up the front of the entrance, a 
smaller block, 2 ft 4 in. 171 cm.) long, was added to the right, on which the 
running design in Iront was continued. As already mentioned in last year’s 
report, 1 this block was completely buried in a fine sandy soil carried down by 
natural agencies and deposited in the cou rse of years. This layer of soi 1 extended 
to about r ft. (30 cm.) above the surface of the stone, and upon this the Bronze 
Age layer with its cinerary urns was deposited at a time when all traces of the 
ornamented block and of the building at that level had completely disappeared 
under the soil. 1 his block is ornamented with a design consisting of two rows 

1 Arckaeotagia, Ixvii, pi. Xiii, fig. 2, 
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of running spirals, with bifurcated ends, cut in high relief (pi. XXXI, fig, 2). It 
forms the front of a semicircular room or chapel built at the end of the passage 
t in front of the main entrance, so that the eye rested on it as soon as the 
building was entered The upper surface of the stone block is bare, but it is 
evident, from marks left on it, that a superstructure existed, consisting probably 
of a centra] trilithon and side niches forming a fitting facade to the elaborate 
chapel. At the back of the room an inner facade is constructed over a smooth 
block, 9 in. (23 cm.) high, laid between two long slabs ornamented with a para¬ 
bolic line towards the middle. On the horizontal block a doorway is built, 
consisting of two sets of jambs and lintels carefully arranged. Beyond this is 
a recess bounded by a curved rubble wall, in which sacrificial remains were 
stored, as evidenced by numerous fragments of bones and horn-cores found 
packed near the frit tom. From this central facade, both to the right and to 
the left, a series of what appear to lie low stone seats is constructed with well- 
smoothed anti probably red-painted surfaces and raised edges. The floor is 
smooth and made of large rectangular blocks carefully laid on smaller stones. 
As two of the paving blocks were found smashed by the fall of a large stone, 
it was possible to examine them down to the level of the floor of the main 
entrance t. The space between the stone blocks at the bottom was fillerl 
with small chipped stones and red soil mixed with neolithic sherds, among 
which the most remarkable was a fine red bowl with conical cover, shown in 
%• ‘ 7 - 

The walls of this chapel are made of small stones showing distinct corbelling. 
This room was undoubtedly constructed at a later period of the Stone Age, when 
the old sanctuary was enlarged by the addition of rooms to the south of the 
original entrance. An excellent proof of this is afforded by the eastern wall, 
which encroaches on the space of a room n of the old temple. Th is room is 
now reduced to one-half its original size by the wall that passes through its 
middle part. 

The main passage t, blocked in front by the ornamented slab of the chapel 
t, leads to the right into a square space o in front of what I consider to have 
been in early days the main entrance of the older sanctuary. This quad¬ 
rangular space came into existence when the niche q was constructed, and its 
back wall formed the southern limit of the space. The enclosure, marked with 
the letter r on the plan published last year, has now disappeared, as the long 
slab across the space was found to have been there by accident, having been 
pushed down, probably in the Bronze Age, from its vertical position on the 
western wall. 

This space is at a somewhat higher level than the main passage t, the 
doorstep overlooking the passage being 9 in. (22*5 cm.) high. The space o has 
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a floor of beaten earth (forfa) in which a long slab 5 ft. 5 in. (>67 in.) high, of a 
quadrangular section, with a slight but distinct curvature, is deeply fixed 
(pi. XXXIV, fig. 1 i, 1 his pillar, which leans slightly to the north-east, is carefully 
trimmed and pitted on two of its sides. The other sides are rough as if originally 
meant to stand against another stone. A similar slab is fixed on the eastern 
wall in the same space, and we may assume that the standing stone was erected 
on the western wall to match the other still in its original position. So much 
trouble was taken to fix the pillar in the position it now occupies that it appears 
to be intended to mark the middle line of the long passage dividing the old 
building into two symmetrical halves. 

Thb space 0 is therefore bounded to the north by the doorway leading to 
the older sanctuary, and to the south by a small apse at the back of the niche o. 
To the west there is the entrance over a carefully worked block flanked by two 
smaller stones ; and farther south a large vertical stone slab with a window-like 
opening similar to the characteristic entrances of several rooms at Hagiar 
Kim and Mnaidra. The broken upper portion of this slab was found wedged 
in the window-space. In the sill of this entrance two deep rope-holes are cut, 
connected by a U-shaped channel 

The eastern wall is made of another slab on end, cut out to form the frame 
of a doorway (pi X XX11, fig. 1). The lintel of the doorway is broken, but still hi 
situ. In front and at the back, on both jambs, double communicating holes 
are drilled, two sets being cut on the inner surface. This entrance leads to a 
narrow oblong space w with concave walls, which show distinctly that the 
space was covered over. At the back, opposite the entrance, a slab on end 
appears to have teen used as a small altar (pi. XXX11, fig. 2). This closet was a 
depository oi bones, the remains of sacrificial animals. Fragments of bones 
and early neolithic potter)' occupied the space for over 30 cm., the upper portion 
being filled with cai th mixed with ashes and other remnants of the Bronze Age. 
At the southern end of this space three recesses were carefully built to contain 
nunc bones (pi. XXXII, fig, 3). In a line with the floor a cavity about 3 ft. (1 m.) 
deep and 2 ft. 8 in. (63 cm.) wide is cut in the thickness of the wall at the entrance, 
and is roofed over by a stone slab at a height of about 1 ft 9 in. (53 cm.). Above 
this slab another recess, 1 ft. 9 in. (53 cm.) high, is constructed, and in the space 
between the eastern and western wall a thick slab, supported on flat pillars at each 
end, foi ms the flooi of another closet. A great number of horn-cores were found 
closely packed in these recesses, together with fragments of stone implements, 
such as mortars, cones, etc,, arid three triangular stone slabs with rounded edges, 
about i ft. (30 cm.) long and 6 in. (15 cm.) high, one having a deep depression on 
each side as ll intended to be grasped at that level. These stones were probably 
crushers or rubbers of some kind. 
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This room w appears also to be a later addition to the old temple, for the 
eastern wall blocks op part of the room u just as the chapel f. was built at 
the expense of the room \\ 

The space o was therefore turned into a kind of anteroom, where sitting 
accommodation was provided in the shape of smooth stone benches round the 
walls, with slightly con vex faces ornamented with frames cut all round the margins 
of the stones. 

The space o leads northward to the entrance of the older temple, which, in 
all respects, resembles the well-known sanctuaries of Gigantia, Hagiar Kim, 
Mnaidra, and Gordin. Considered from this point the northern and the southern 
parts of the building appear to be of different types, constructed at different 
stages of art. The northern portion is massive, rude, severe, simpler in its 
elements, and more compact and imposing. The ornaments are fewer and more 
sober, but executed with a firmer hand, and more effective. The slabs and blocks 
are heavier, and placed with greater freedom and accuracy, lhe apses are 
wider and better designed. 

I n the later portion, to the south, there is no parsimony either of space or 
ornament; the apses, however, are seldom accurately designed, and the blocks 
are nett finished with care, nor have they an appearance ol great solidity* 
The ornaments are more elaborate, more flamboyant and varied, but they 
lack the firm lines of the old type. A peculiar feature of the old spirals cut 
on stone is that they always have a fiat surface, while those of later date have 
a convex surface. The effect of the former is in many places enhanced by a 
background of pitting, as in the case of the two partition walls seen in the 
inner rooms. 

The entrance to the first set of apses n and c is very imposing, and 
consists of broad vertical slabs standing on a large flagstone which serves also 
as a threshold. The vertical slabs are of the same height, and appear to have 
been roofed over by other slabs placed horizontally. Several long slabs which 
may have belonged to the passage were found in the vicinity, some of them 
in fragments but a few quite whole. The passage is 17 ft. 6 in, (;m.) long-, 
and on each side, at its inner end, a monolith stands on a large plinth raised to 
the desired height by a layer of smaller stones. 

Beyond this passage, and at right angles to it, is the long oval area co, 
46 ft. (14 m.) long, carefully paved with large and well-fitted Ragstones. 

In the middle space, opposite the entrance, is a round stone basin about 
t ft. 2 in. (35 cm.) high and 3 ft. 8 in, (t to m.) in diameter. It has a thickness 
of in. (11.5 cm.) at the rim. which is broken, and there are signs of burning all 
round It contained a hard whitish clay and some grey ash (burnt limestone) 
at the surface That a fire was kept burning for a long time in this basin is 
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clear from the condition ol the basin itself and of the pavement east and west 
ol it. Logs of wood were probably not always confined to the central hearth. 
In the basin we found a few sherds of neolithic pottery, fragments of animal 
bones, tiny bits of charcoal, and a flint flake. 

1 he northern wall of the two apses c and o, which curves gracefully to 
the north-west and to the south-east, is made of large slabs on end, with courses 
of ashlar masonry on top of them. I'o the north-west the apse d had an 
entrance which was designedly blocked up by a large slab let down from above 
between the jambs of the doorway made of two enormous stabs. What in 
the early part of the excavations was considered ;is part of a roof is clearly the 
lintel ot this doorway. As was to be expected, a pair of converging holes are 
cut in the pavement to the south of the entrance, and similar V-shaped holes 
are seen on each jamb ot the doorway at about 4 ft. (1*20 m.) from the floor. 
The right jamb shows traces of another pair of holes about 1 ft. I to cm.) from 
the floor. 

The south-eastern apse c also has a gateway at Its farthest end, but of 
this only the left jamb and three steps remain in situ. Two small connecting 
holc> are cut on the left of the first step, which is carefully embedded in mortar, 
and this is smoothed down to make a continuous line to the flagstone of the 
apse, io the right the wall of the apse had disappeared, but enough was left 
of its base to show where i 1 stood 1 pi. XXXII I, fig, 1 j. Both apses are perfectly 
symmetrical, and judging from the inward inclination of the slabs and the 
distinct corbelling of the ashlar masonry, it is probable that they were covered 
with a domed roof. 

lo the light and left ol the main entrance from the south are two sym¬ 
metrical doorways constructed of huge slabs. That to the west has a long 
horizontal slab in front of it, while another large slab, with a pair of V-shaped 
holes in the middle, fills the whole passage. 1 his entrance leads to a small 
100m n, across which the wall of the chapel i- was constructed. The inner 
doorway consisted originally of a large slab on end in which a window-like 
opening was hewn, as in several entrances at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra. At 
present the lintel ot this doorway is mostly wanting, but enough remains to show 
its original form, I he small room x is barely 7 ft. (2*15 m.) wide, completely 
out of proportion to the imposing entrance. Its floor hi made of beaten earth. 
A double niche, constructed with vertical and horizontal slabs, is raised on 
the eastern side of this room, and another niche is built in the thickness 
of the western wall. Both were intended for the storage of bones and horn- 
cores, of which a great quantity was found. The walls of this room, formed 
mainly ot targe standing blocks, are disintegrated and reddened by fierce fires, 
probably in the Bronze Age. The Malta limestone reddens, cracks, and burns 
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to lime when heated, and the detached pieces of stone would be washed down 
by rain. 

The other room to the cast m opens to the space c, and has an imposing 
entrance, level with the main door. This room m is also reduced in size by 
the wall of the closet w, obviously constructed at a later date, ihe back wall 
to the south is formed of two large blocks of stone, In the stone block on the 
right is cut a square hole, t ft. join. 155cm.) high and 2 It. (60cm.)deep, leading 
to a small space which was a depository of animal bones. 1 his space was 
completely covered, though only half the dome is now to be seen. A similar 
recess, now badly damaged, existed in the eastern angle ot the room with a 
square passage cut in a large block. 1 he room has a toy bn floor, and the walls 
are as badly burned as those of the room on the other side ». The Bronzc 
Age layer containing potsherds, incinerated human bones, and other material 
connected with the cremation of bodies, was lound to continue down to about 
1 ft. (30 cm.) from the floor, but not farther. 

The main features of this room are the figures ot two bulls and a sow cut 
in relief on the two blocks of stone forming the southern wall. 1 ( hi the left 
are a bull in profile to the right, and a sow, easily distinguished by thirteen 
pairs of teats, and on the right another bull facing to the left The figures are 
slightly damaged, that on the left by the action of fire and that on the right by 
a break at the level of the animals back. i'o the right of the entrance ol this 
room, nearly at the level of the floor, and certainly under the Bronze Age level, two 
large bulls' horn-cores were discovered carefully laid close together (pi. XXXI 11 , 
fig. 4). The horns are 2 ft 4 in, (70 cm,) long, and have a circumference of 1 it. 
(30 cm.) at their base. They do not form a pair, for they are both of the left 
side. Long burial in a damp soil had rendered them very brittle, but eventually 
they were carried safely to the museum. 

" The oval space cd is connected with a similar but smaller space ah parallel to 
it by a passage in a line with the main southern entrance to co(pL XXXIV, 
figs. 1,2, and pi. XXXVI, fig. 3 >, 1 11 front of the passage a si ightly convex block of 
stone, 15ft. 7 in. (4-7111,) long-and 1 ft (30 cm.) high, is flanked by two large slabs on 
end, with a quadrangular plinth in front of each. On the magnificent step, which 
is highly finished, and even polished in the middle part, four stone slabs fixed at 
right angles to each other form a doorway 4 ft. 11 in. (1-5 m.) wide at the entrance. 
On the western end of this step fragments of a large stone vessel broken in 
situ were found. The vessel when reconstructed was set up in the apse i> 
(pi. XXXI 11 , figs. 2, 3), Curiously enough, this entrance is completely blocked 
up by a slab 2 f 1.(03 cm.) high, evidently intended to keep out the proftwant vuigtts 
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from the holy precincts destined for the priests or those initiated into the mys¬ 
terious rites ol the temple. When the excavation of this site was complete, it 
was discovered that behind the apse c a flight of steps leads to a level above 
the walls of the apses and to a special passage made of beaten earth and lime 
that seems to lead into the innermost part ot the temple. This was probably 
the private entrance to the holy part of the sanctuary reserved tor the priests. 
1 he slab that bars the entrance is decorated with two spirals similar to the 
volutes of a Corinthian capital (pi. XX XIV.fig.3). The spirals have fiat surfaces; 
they start Irom above close to the middle line, and at the lirst turn branch off 
towards the external angle 

Beyond the ornamented slab is a passage 7 ft. (2-13 m.) long, 4 ft. 11-31 m.) 
wide, between two pairs of slabs on end 0 ft. 8 in. (2 03 ni.) high. The two inner 
slabs, opposite each other, have two vertically-connected holes about 1 ft. 3 in. 
(3S cm. } deep at 3 It, 2 in. {96 cm.) from the floor. 1 he two pairs of holes have 
an outside diameter ot about 4 in. (tocm.), and are at a distance of 9 in. (23 cm.) 
from each other. 

Behind the slabs of the passage two uprights are fixed, and behind these 
two other slabs on end which lengthen the passage by 3 ft. 3 in. (99^ cm.) and 
widen it to about S ft, 6 in. (2 59 m,). Of the two uprights the one to the west shows 
a pair ol conical holes, about 4 in. (10 cm.) in diameter and 7! in. (iy cm.) apart, 
going right through the slab at about 9 in. (22 cm.) from the ground. The 
upright on the opposite side has two holes corresponding to the pair opposite, 
and another single shallow one, 3 in. (76 mm.) deep, at a height of 3 ft. 3 in. (1 m.) 
tVom the floor. At the height of 5 ft. 0 in. <1-67 m.) two holes are found similar 
in every respect to the lower pair. Two well-squared cubical blocks are fixed 
at the end of the passage,which is thereby reduced to a width of 4 ft. 5 in. (035m.). 

The last uprights mark the starting-point of two lateral apses (a and b), 
each made of nine slabs on end, 6 ft. 1 in. (1.88 m.) high. Each of these apses is 
bounded at the back by the slabs, and in front by the uprights flanking the 
doorways that jut out to the south and to the north. Adjoining the entrances to 
the south, two vertical slabs, 5 ft. 2 in. {1-57 m.) high, are set before a low block 
with raised margins towards the passage. 

1 he slabs are ornamented with four spirals springing from the angles, with a 
disc in the centre and a cone inserted between each pair of spirals (pi. XXXIV, 
fig. 4), The raised ornament has a flat polisher! surface, the background being 
roughened by means of round pits which give a most pleasing effect The 
ornament is identical on both slabs, but, either intentionally or by mere accident, 
the slabs are set up in different positions so that the spirals appear to be different 
These slabs were discovered in situ, but broken into minute fragments, probably 
by the action of a fierce fire which reddened the slabs at the same time as it 
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cracked them. All the fragments were pieced together with cement, and the 
original form of the slabs was thus recovered. Behind the southern pillar of 
the apse a are traces of a double-bottomed niche which was completely de¬ 
stroyed, and behind the pillar of the apse a, on the opposite side, a similar 
niche is still in situ. It consisted of two slabs on end topped by a coping slab 
with another slab fixed horizontally between the uprights and dividing the space 
in two equal parts. The niche, like every other similar structure in the temple, 
was used as a deposit for bones and horn-cores. 

Midway between the niche and the wall of the apse a cylindrical stone 
basin is fixed to the floor. The outer surface is ornamented with large, deep, 
and carefully drilled pitting* in the stone. A similar basin is fixed before one 
of the altars of the passage r near the main entrance. Behind this basin was 
found a magnificent clay vessel, 3 ft. 3 in. \ 1 m.) wide, now in the Valletta 
Museum, 

Both vessels were probably intended to hold water, which, judging from 
the number of vessels met with, must have been a necessary clement in the ritual 
services of this ancient sanctuary. This apse was an important one as far as 
one can judge by the important objects met with near the floor-surface, including 
sherds of most elaborate pots and fragments of several clay statuettes. 

Opposite the entrance to die oval space ab is another shallow round 
hearth, 9 ft. (2 2S m.) high and about 2 ft. (61 cm.) in diameter, full of burnt lime 
and ashes. The rim of the basin is burnt, and the door all round is discoloured 
by the embers (pi. XXXV, fig. 1), In front of the basin another doorway is con¬ 
structed upon a very fine long block flanked by two enormous uprights which 
bound the two apses a and n on their northern side (pi XXX VI, fig. 1). The up¬ 
right to the west is broken, and a good portion of it is wanting, but that to the 
east is complete, though cracked at various points. It has rounded edges and 
smooth faces, and a pair of holes connected horizontally are cut on its eastern 
surface, Towards the base, at a distance of 1 ft. (30 cm.) from the floor, the front 
surface is decorated in a very original way by the insertion of five polished 
stones set in two lines, three stones in a row and one at each end in a lower line 
(pLXXX Vl.fig. 2). The set stones were fossil shells and dark round pebbles fi xed 
deeply in holes cut for the purpose. Two of the stones were wanting; one was 
broken and removed by unknown persons, and two which were loose were 
removed and preserved in the Museum, This decoration, which was never 
before observed in these islands, denotes more than any other the refined taste 
of the neolithic artist who tooled the huge blocks with delicate care, as if they 
were personal ornaments, and thought them worthy of being polished and even 
bejewelled. 

As in the case of the oval space cd, the entrance to the north of ah is 
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over a slightly curved step and through a triHthon. In the principal Maltese 
megalithie sanctuaries the main architectural features are the two parallel oval 
spaces connected by means of a ventral passage. The end of this passage is 
usually a dolmen or small apse. We expected to find something of the sort 
when the site beyond the oval vb was cleared, but to our astonishment a third 
oval space was discovered, Beyond the trilithon of the doorway a rectangular 
space 3 m, long by 2*5 m, wide was cleared, ending in a low step, in the middle of 
which a triangular slab stands with base upwards, and is visible from the main 
entrance in the space <>. Slabs on end on each side of this space form a passage 
to the side apses x and v. The western apse is semicircular, and formed by 
nine slabs carefully jointed together. This room has a floor of beaten earth, and 
in the south-eastern corner a well-constructed niche of three smooth slabs had 
a horizontal partition in the middle (pi. XX X VI, fig, 3). A white mortar was used 
for the joints, and to fill up gaps and cracks in the stones not only of the niche 
but also of the slabs all round the room. Evidently when that building was 
new the walls were carefully plastered so as to give a smooth surface, and 
may also have been painted. Traces of red ochre were, in fact, found at various 
points in the building, especially on some of the stone vessels. 

The niche contained the usual hoard of animal bones, and bone shafts were 
found deeply fixed into the torba floor under the niche, so firmly that they could 
not be removed. 

On the opposite 1 side of the oval space a similar arrangement existed, but 
the stones were so much pulled about that the primitive building was hardly 
recognizable. The nine slabs that formed the apse had been removed, but good 
prooi of their existence was the impression left in the hard soil that backed 
them for ages. The indentation caused by the slabs was so clear that it was 
easy to construct a rubble wall where the slabs had been, and when this was 
ready it was found that die arc of the apse was of the same size as that to the 
west. Not only had the walls been destroyed, but the floor had been dug out and 
a double wall of roughly-squared stones constructed across the room. All this 
rearrangement took place, probably, in the Roman period, for sherds of Roman 
potter)', such as amphorae, plates, caccabi, etc., were dug out to the exclusion 
of pottery of other periods. 

So far were the extensive ruins cleared up to the middle of September 1916, 
It is not probable that the building extended farther to the north, west, and 
south-west, but great possibilities exist to the north-east and east To the south 
the forecourt is still encumbered with ruins. To the north-east numerous 
uprights appear through the soil of an adjoining field, and several oval spaces 
will probably be cleared in the next season. 

Carvings on stone. The number of carved blocks and slabs is now very 
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considerable. One cannot fail to note the great difference between the carvings 
in what we consider to be the earliest part of the building and in that of the later 
period. The carvings to the north of the room o are much simpler in treatment, 
bolder in style, and wrought with greater freedom (pi. XXXIV, figs. 3,4). t he 
spirals are not complicated, and their surface is always flat, the effect ot the design 
being enhanced by pitting, usually of the round type. In the later part ot the 
building the motives are more pretentious, the more complicated spirals arc 
often branched, and their surface is always convex. In the space t all the 
blocks bear different ornaments; (there is no sign of stencilling, every spiral 
being designed in a freehand manner to follow a general pattern, but without 
being tied to an absolute line (pi. XXXVII, figs. 1, 2,3). 

There is likewise a great difference in the treatment ot the .animals carved. 
The bulls in room m are more freely cut than the row of goats in room v. 1 

Neolithic objects—Grinders. More lava and hard stone grinders were met 
with, showing that wheat or other grains were freely ground in the precincts of 
the temple. As lava is not a stone natural to the island, it is evident that the 
implements were imported, probably from Sicily. The shape of the grinders 
is that usually met with in neolithic stations all over Europe, almond-shaped t with 
one flat surface and a slightly curved outline. They are mostly found in pairs; 
the larger one with flat surface upwards served the purpose ol a table, and the 
smaller was moved up and down by hand over the grain to be crushed. 

Mortars. Stone mortars both of hard and soft Maltese stone were obtained 
at different points. One of them, 1 ft (30 cm .} high, 10 in. (25 era.) in diameter, 
and 7 in. (17 cm.) deep, was found firmly embedded in the middle of room m, 
and contained a handful of yellow sulphur crystals and some yellow ochre. The 
layer of soil in which it was set contained Bronze Age objects, and it is possible 
that the mortar should be attributed to a later age than the neolithic. Besides 
the mortars, several pillars, cylindrical or biconical, were found which may have 
been mortars or incense-bumers. One object of this kind, made of a fine-grained 
soft stone, is distinctly biconical, and has a deep concavity at each end, so that 
the object could be used standing on either end, A queerly-shaped object, 
nearly'spherical, with a shallow cup-like depression surrounded by a thick rim, 
may well have served the purpose of a mortar. 

Hammer-stones, and hard stone rubbers of various size, were found in 
abundance. Many are simply large pebbles from a beach. The rubbers are 
often of a triangular shape, with a long depression near the apex to accom¬ 
modate the fingers; in two of them a hole is cut through the flat stone to seive 

as a handle. 

* Areluteologia, Ixvii, pis. xvi and xxiii. 
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A very peculiar object of soft limestone is difficult to classify and describe 
It is triangular in shape, 13 in. (34 cm.) High, f ft. 7 in. (50 cm.) wide at its base, 
and in.< 15 cm.) thick. At the apex it has a slit forming two well-rounded lips, 
about 1 in. 1 21 cm.) apart. A hole is cut lower down from side to side, and the slit 
opens into this hole (fig. 2). 

Stow vessels. Several stone vessels were found in various states of pre¬ 
servation. Besides the cylindrical vessels fixed in the floor of rooms t and b, 
and the shallow basins used as hearths in the oval rooms ab and cd, numerous 
fragments of movable stone vessels were found. 

In the space r the bottom of what appears to have been a huge trough 
can be seen, not far from the remains of an enormous clay basin rielily orna¬ 
mented on the outer surface. A bottomless cylindrical stone vessel was found 

in room c. It is 14 in. (35 cm,) high, about 21 in. 
(32.3 cm.) at its wider part, and 17 in. (43 cm.) 
across the mouth. Its surface is smooth, and 
it has a distinct rim, traces of ochre showing 
that the vessel was originally painted red. It 
was found full of a thin grey ash mixed with 
soil, a few animal bones, minute neolithic 
sherds, and a few flint flakes. 

The best object of this series is a perfectly 
modelled stone vessel (pi. XXXI 11 figs.2,3) 
resembling in shape the neolithic clay bowls, 
several of which were obtained from the ruins. 
It Is 3 ft (92 cm.) high, and has a diameter of 
3 ft to in. ye 16 m.) at its widest part. Its lines 
arc very graceful, and the curve could not have been neater if it had been 
turned on a potters wheel. Though hewn out of a large block of stone, its 
sides are not more than 3111. (76mm.) thick; it has a graceful rim, and at the 
line of the shoulder four symmetrical bosses to imitate the handles of a clay 
vessel. The vessel was found crushed in the north-west corner of the oval 
space cd, and about three-fourths of the fragments were recovered and put 
together. The lost portions were replaced by new stone, so that the vessel 
has been as far as possible restored to its original condition. 

Stone statuettes. Beside the remains of the colossal stone statue standing 
at the south-east corner of the room r, fragments of smaller limestone figures 
were found. The colossal statue was probably about 10 ft. (3 m.) high, and what 
remains of it arc the two legs and the lower part of a pleated skirt that 
reached to the knees. The legs are very fat and pear-shaped; the left is 
complete, but the foot broken; the right is broken, but the foot is broken only 
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at the toes. The skirt or kilt was pleated both in this statue and in some of the 
fragments of statuettes—quite a new feature in the Maltese figures, in which 
hitherto have been found undraped. 

The fragments of smaller statuettes are: 

{ii) Base of fat seated figure on a low pedestal, the legs with very small 
feet tucked away to the left. It is S| in. (21-5 cm.) high, 1 1] in. 129 cm,) wide, and 
in. (23 6 cm.) deep (pi. XXXVIII). 

(/?) Headless statuette, of soft cretaceous limestone, of the usual extremely 
obese type. The thorax is very flat; but the thighs are fat and round. The small 
hands rest each on the corresponding thigh; the feet are broken off. It is 
3 in. (7 5 cm.) high, 4 in. (102 cm.) wide across the 
buttocks, and 2* in, (6-2 cm.) deep. The figure is well 
finished and smoothed, and is quite Buddha-like in its 
reposeful attitude (pi. XXXVIII). 

(r) I rregular fragment of a medium-sized statuette 
of Globigerina limestone. It represented a fat figure 
with skirt ornamented, probably, with embroidery- 
The right hand rests on the right knee. It measures 
Si in. (21 *4cm.) in height (pi XXXVIII). 

(d) Another irregular fragment of a draped figure 
about 9 in. (23 cm.) high. The skirt, which appears to 
be long and pleated as in the other figures, seems to 
reach to the feet (pi. XXXVIII). 

(c) Fragment of fat sitting statuette, naked to 
the waist, but with an elaborate skirt with same ornament as (y) and (d) 
(pi. XXXV III) (width 22 cm.) 

(/I Fragment of upper part of stone statuette, showing naked chest and 
right arm. Below the waist a skirt is worn, ornamented as in the other figures 
and covering a very prominent hip (pi. XXX\ III). 

(g) Fragment of a fat statuette of the same material, of which the chest, 
right arm, and right hip only are recognizable. The figure differs essentially 
from all the other statuettes, and appears to have been worked in high relief, 
as part of the background is still attached to the figure (pi. XXXVIII). 

(//) An irregular lump of limestone, on the top of which a translucent 
amber-colour stalactitic knob has grown. These formations are very common 
in Maltese caves and fissures, especially in the coralline limestone. The neo¬ 
lithic artist has utilized the globular stalactitic growth to carve a human head. 
The line of the face is deeply cut, the mouth is small, and a large fold as of 
fatty tissue surrounds the neck. The nose is flat, but probably broken (fig. 3, 
natural size). 
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(/} The lower part of a small fat figurine of baked day, with a tine reddish 
shiny surface. The figure is broken at the waist, and the feet are wanting. 
It is represented as sitting with legs dose together and very slightly tucked 
to the left. The buttocks are as usual very large with marked posterior 
flattening. 

(/) A small rough day model of a naked female figure. The legs are stumpy, 
and to represent the head the neck has merely been pinched. The right arm hangs 
down to the side, the left hand is raised to the head, it has prominent abdomen 
and pendulous breasts. Posteriorly a marked degree of emaciation is shown 
by undue prominence of the ribs and vertebrae. The figurine appears to be an 
ex vofo of some pathological condition. Curiously enough it has small bits of 
white shells stuck into it before it was baked, in the region of the neck, the arm- 
pits. breasts, navel, groins, scapulae, vertebrae, etc. This figurine was found 
under tin large block of stone to the right of the main entrance, 

fit) An oval flattish bead of a yellowish white stone resembling alabaster, 
but having a striated appearance with grey and yellowish lines. In one of' the 
broad surfaces a human face is cleverly carved. The eyes are 
lung and horizontal, the nose thick and fairly prominent, the 
cheek-bones high, the mouth small with thick lips and a well- 
formed chin. The back is flat but somewhat convex. A hole 
pierces the head from end to end in a curved line parallel to the 
face, and shows that it was used as a pendant f fig.g, natural size), 
ft is remarkable that the neolithic people in Malta made 
constant use of striated stones for working small objects, as 
shown by the numerous articles found at HalsnflienL Such 
stones are not known in the Maltese islands, and must, therefore, have been 
imported. 

(/) Unbaked clay statuettes. Close to the floor of the apse b, among 
debris of all kinds, fragments of several thin clay statuettes were discovered. 
One ol these was nearly whole, but when an attempt was made to lift it into 
a box, it crumbled away owing to damp and imperfect firing. In the circum¬ 
stances. the fragments were carefully collected and hardened by dipping in 
glue, In this manner large fragments of three statuettes were reconstructed. 
Not far from the place in which the statuettes were found, two clay heads were 
discovered which must have belonged to the statuettes themselves. 

These statuettes were of unbaked clay, and hollow, with the. internal portion 
showing distinctly the marks of the tool that stiffened the clay all round. They 
all represent standing figures draped from the waist downwards, the skirt in all 
cases reaching to the ground and hiding the feet. The skirt hangs straight from 
the hips, which are not abnormally fat; and several arms were found, also of 
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normal appearance. The skirts are ornamented with lines which appear to 
represent embroidery (pi. XXXIX. b. cl. lowards the middle ol the ski it 
a jagged line extends from the waist to the lower edge, which may show either 
the line along which the skirt was fastened or, better, a chain hanging from 
the waist. In two of the statuettes the neck shows a cavity to hold a movable 
head. 

The two heads found in the vicinity may well have fitted the statuettes. 
One of them must have been thrown into a fire which burnt it in part but hardened 
it at the same time, thus preserving it in a good condition. The other head was 
smaller and fragmentary. The large head is hollow, and the neck is broken. 
The forehead is" large, the nose well formed but not very prominent, the che eks 
are full, the chin well marked. The eyes are set horizontally. It is an intelligent 
face, modelled with skill and well finished The head is covered by a wig which 
closely resembles that worn by English judges, with flowing curls and ending 
at a bevelled edge on the nape. 

The smaller head has likewise a wig, which is, however, different from the 
one just described. The hair is parted in the middle and. arranged in straight 
masses, ends sharply at the nape (pi XXXIX, d). 

Owing to their fragmentary nature these statuettes could not be completely 
reconstructed, but an attempt has been made to show the original composition 
of one of them in pi. XXXIX, a. 

These figures were not those of the fat divinities of which so many fragments 
were obtained in larxien and in other neolithic stations, but rathe) ( *f priests 
or other important functionaries, which recall the priests with Folded arms in 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, and the (.h aide an figures in the characteristic attitude ol 
prayer. 


Neolithic Pottery . 1 

Although only a few entire pieces of neolithic pottery were found, the great 
variety of sherds collected are an ample compensation for this deficiency. 

Of the vessels which were found whole or which we were able to reconstruct 
from the sherds, the following are the more remarkable: 

1, A reddish-grey, bottle-shaped amphora, with patches of red and black 
due to different degrees of baking, was found at floor-level in space l. It is 
28 cm. high, 25 cm. at its widest part, and 7 cm. at its mouth. It is ornamented 
by eleven parallel bands of small oval notches, about 5 mm. in U. ngth, originally 
filled up with a white paste. At the root of the neck two sets of rope-holes, cut 


1 Figs, 5 *7 reproduced at \ actual sizer. 
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through the thickness of the wall, serve the purpose of handles. The base is 
conical, so that the vessel is unable to stand (fig. 5). 

>. A series of exquisitely fine bowls make a set of a type quite new to 
Malta. The largest one, 23 cm. high, is 34 cm. at its widest part with a diameter 
of 28 cm. at its mouth. It has a small circular base on which it stands well. 
At the height of the shoulder it has a triangular handle and a dainty knob on the 
opposite side. It is highly burnished and of a dark grey colour, with lighter 
and darker patches due to irregular firing. The base and the sides are decorated 
with a scries of flattened stripes resembling ribbons made of double rows of 
raised knobs (fig. fi). 

3. A second bowl, 16cm. high, 22 cm. at its larger diameter, and 16 cm. at 
the mouth, has the concave sides ornamented with fourteen rows of small raised 
knobs which stand out of a layer of white paste. The round convex base is 
decorated with four bands made of double rows ol knobs, in the manner of the 
preceding vessel, the ribbon-like spirals being forked at the ends. These spirals 
recall to mind the paintings on the ceiling at 1 lalsaflieni and the carved deco¬ 
rations on stone at the entrance to the Tarxien temple (fig. 7). 

4. A smaller bowl of the same type as the above, 85 mm. high, 135 mm, at 
its widest diameter, and 105 mm. at its mouth, has the convex bottom decorated 
with double rows of tiny knobs arranged in such a way as to form four arcs of 
a circle symmetrically disposed around the small circular base. I he sides are 
covered with eight rows of studs emerging from a white background (fig. 8). 

Fragments of similar vessels have been collected, but not in sufficient 

number to reconstruct them. . 

A set of three deep dishes of delicate manufacture, highly polished on 

the inside and decorated on the outside by rows of oval pits or raised knobs, 

were found close together. . 

One of these dishes, 21 cm. in diameter and 5-5 cm. in height, is of a drab 
colour with black and red patches due to irregular firing. It has a distinct rim, 
below which the side is decorated with twelve rows of oval knobs (fig. 9). 

The second vessel, 175 mm. wide, has a concave bottom and the sides deco¬ 
rated with eight rows of oval pitting^ cut in the plastic clay with a hard tool 
which pressed laterally before it was withdrawn, bulged the clay on one side. 
Looked at, therefore, from the front only the pitting is noticed, but a side view 
shows the raised oval ridges resulting from the pressure on the clay. 

The third dish, 105 mm. at the top and 46mm. in height, is ot a light fawn 
colour decorated with "five rows of oval dots. The convex bottom is ornamented 
with incised spirals with bifurcated ends (see fig. io> 

6. A highly burnished grey bowl, 62 mm. in height and 145 mm. at its widest 
diameter, with a fine triangular handle, has a convex bottom riddled with small 
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holes, of which there are thirteen rows of eight sets each, 1 he vessel was evi¬ 
dently used as a strainer (fig. 1 it), 

7. Two similar cylindrical-footed basins of a light fawn colour were found 
lying together on the floor of apse R. They are cleverly 
modelled, with a glossy surface as smooth as glass. One 
is 19 cm, in diameter and io cm. high, foot included. 

There are no incised ornaments, but the line ot the 
shoulder is broken by four knobs symmetrically spaced 

8. The second vessel is 175 cm, in diameter, and 
has a c y 1 i n d ri ca I foo t 9 cm. h igh. 

9. The howl shown in tig. 13 is of delicate work¬ 
manship. It is black and well polished, 10cm. high. 

31 cm, at Sts widest diameter, and 25 5 cm. at its mouth. 

The upper portion is ornamented with curved lines, 
and the base with a graceful twisting of spirals with 
free bifurcated ends. 

10. A sma 11 e r d i s h o f t h c same ty pe, 18- 5 cm. w i de, 
is decorated with a simpler but very effective design 

(fig, 14)- 

11. Two perfectly modelled dark grey bowls were 
found lying together at floor-level. They have two 
small triangular handles and two knobs between. One is 132 mm. high, 215 mm. 
at its widest diameter, and 160 mm. at the mouth, with a circular base of 80 mm. 
(tig. 15). 

iz The smaller one is 10 mm. high and 175 turn, at its widest part. I lu' highly 
finished bowl has a peculiar shape, the body being 
smaller than the shoulders as if it had to stand in 
another vessel like a potato steamer. It is dark grey 
in colour, and highly polished both inside and out¬ 
side. Its whole height is of 85 mm., 170 mm. at its 
widest part, on which two handles and two sym¬ 
metrical knobs arc fixed. The rim is perforated by- 
three holes over each handle and two over each knob 
(fig. i 6). The sub coni cal body is 40 mm. high with a 
circular base of 94 mm. 

13. U nder the pavement of the chapel e a finely- 
worked brick-red bowl was found, along with a conical vessel which may have 
been its cover. The bowl, 10 cm. high and 16 cm. at its mouth, is furnished 
with a small triangular handle and a tiny knob at the opposite point. The 
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conical cover is 8cm, high and 20 cm.at the base, with a thickness of about 
6 mm. A graceful bowl of a dark grey colour is ornamented with crossed lines 
at the upper part and with curved lines on the convex base. It is 15 cm. high, 
23 cm. at its widest part, and has a fiat handle with crossed linear incisions 
(fig. 17). 

Figs. i8 t io. 20 show specimens of decorated pottery (scale si selected from 
thousands of neolithic sherds picked up during the excavation. All the sherds 
show great skill in the manufacture of the pottery select material, careful model¬ 
ling, exquisite finish, and great artistic taste in the workman. The vessels were in 
almost every ease hand-burnished, and fixed with care in furnaces in which the 



Fig, 18. 


temperature was never raised to the point of vitrifying the siliceous material, 
The incised ornaments appear to have been cut when the vessel was quite dry 
and ready for baking, but always before the actual firing. From hundreds of 
sherds we can presume that most of the incised designs were filled in with a rich 
red colour, and in many cases the incised lines were meant to limit wide bands 
of red colour. That this pottery came to us still bearing on its surface the 
thick bands of red ochre is quite a marvel, as the colour adheres to the surface 
so lightly that the simple touch of the finger completely removes it. Probably 
the paint had, originally, a good body and stuck firmly to the clay, but the 
adhesive material has disappeared, leaving behind the fine dust of the colouring 
matter. 







fig, 19. 
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PIs.X I„ and XL! show specimens of this coloured pottery. Wry remarkable 
are the sherds shown in PI. XL, This pottery of a superior workmanship is ot a 



Fig* 20. 


light fawn colour with bands of a redder clay inlaid in it so deftly as to have the 
appearance of painted scrolls. .The suiface is made of a fine slip which takes 
a remarkable lustre. 
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Fig. 21 shows fragments oi a large clay jar varying in thickness Irom 13 to 
28mm. The vessel was probably about 35cm. high and 25cm. in diameter, and 
studded with fiat raised discs. A peculiarity of this vessel consists in an orna¬ 
ment made of a series of plain thick frames in the shape of pointed shields. 

Fig. 22, Two sherds represent, very distinctly, figures ot hogs. In one 
* small sherd, 1 cm. thick, 7 cm. by 5 cm., the figure, raised about 5 mm., is worked 
in a bold manner; in the other sherd the animal is more roughly modelled, and 



Fig si. 

the rest of the vessel was decorated by oval bosses intended to represent human 
faces with long prominent noses and eyes consisting of long slits. Four of these 
faces are well preserved, but three more existed on the sherd, as shown by 
the dull grey patches left where the knobs were detached. 

I have to thank Mr. Herbert Hyde of St. Helen's, England, who, during 
a long convalescence from a severe illness contracted in the field, very kindly 
volunteered to make the accompanying drawings. 
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Fig. i- S£, view of ap^c e, or which the 
right wall is demolished 


Kig + 2. Stone basin in apse d* repaired 



Fig + Stone basin reconstructed from the fragments found 
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Carter, John* plait of tile abbey church of Si. Pi U r, 
Gloucester, 96, 97, 

Carthusian Order, churches of the, 44. 

Castlcacn? church (IWfoll-A pulpilum and screen 
arrangements, 71* 


CastJecary r Dumbartonshireh Roman altars, inscribed 
stones, and other antiquities from, 186, 187 ; bath 
at, 186-9, 227, 

Castledykcs, near Carstairs { Lanarkshire), Roman 
Nation at, i6B d 187, 226. 

Castle-over, Eskdale Moor (Dumfriesshire), Roman 
station at h 167, 1S7, 226. 

Cutherthun, Brown and White (Forfarshire), British 
posts at, x 714 187, 190, 208. 

Cava, La Tr ini tit della (Naples), gospel :imbon and 
paschal candlestick in the abbey church* 45, 46. 

Caxton, William, 12, 13, 

CefaKi I. Sicily 1, architecture of the cathedral church, 
27-9. 

Chad, Sl, shrine of 44. 

Clmtmcrs, George, 18c: on General William Roy- 
antiquarian researches, 164* 165, 166 , 174, 209, 
2 [6 m 

Chamberlain, Thomas, map and sketches by, 164, 
209^13, 223. 

Channel kirk ittcrvickaliin:), Roman camp at, 178, 
179, 181, i&s, t 38, 223. 

Charlemagne and the liturgies of the Church, 14a, 
[ 5°i i5 3 r 154, *55'G 15® l war songs of p 159, 160* 

Charles L bronze image of„ Win cheater Cathedral, B& 

Charles V of France, coronation of 153. 

L hewers. J., engraver of the " Map pa HriLimiiiur 
SeptLntru'iidis200, 303, 216. 

Chew Green riNorlhuiub.J, Roman entrenchments at, 
167 m, 168, 183#,, 187,200-2,205, 207,206, 215, 

335* 

Chichester(Sussex), cathedral church; parish altar, 
5 - 1 1 59 ? pttfpitittn and screen arrangements, 51, 
54* 59. T fo; Woman road to London from, 33a, 

CfiigweJI (Essex), Roman antiquities found at, a6a, 

Chillciidtn, Thomas* prior of Christchurch, Cantor* 
bury, 7& 

Christchurch Twynliam 11J ants): pulpihttn and semen 
arrangements, 76, 79, So, 110, 

Cinerary urns: set Urns, 

Cist, cylindrical, of [cad, found at Theydou Mount 
t Essex), 260. 

CistarcfXn Order: an White Monks, White Nuns, 

Llairvaux i France), screen arrangements oi' the abbey 
church, 103. 

Clapham, A, W., 358 n. 

Clarke, Bcqjamiij, on a supposed Roman road in the 
neighbourhood of Clapton (Middx,)* 1:56-8. 

Clay objects from the neolithic site, Hal-Tarxien 
(Malta), 364, 363, a;), 374, 276, 377, 379, 281, 
383, 384. 

CkghoriHLanarkshire), Roman camp ai,‘?7< n#> 
iQOj 187, 204, 33+, 3=5- 
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Clerk, Sir John* iBort,; collection of Roman anti* 
quities, 169, 179. 

Clerk, Matthew, 169. 

Clerk-Maxwdl, George, discovery of Roman c.imp> 
in Ajman dale by r [79-81, 183, 

Ciuruac Order, churches of the, 44, 105, E07. 
Codringtau, T.* on Roman roads in Britain, 26011. 
Coffin, Roman p found at Bethnal Green, London* 233* 
Coins; Roman—from near Chigwdl (Essex), 260 ; 
ComhilS, London, 234; Great Dunmowt Essex), 
260; Hampstead Heath (Middx.), 243 u. Coins 
of: Marcus Aurelius, 243 rt., 260; Sulonina (wife 
of the emperor Gallienus), 233;. Vespasian, 
254; Victorimis, 243 n, 

Colchester, Walter of, sculpture by, at Si. Albans 
(Herts,)* 89* 

Colne (Essex), eaglenJeskin Belied ictine priory at* 103. 
Conrad, prior of Christchurch, Canterbury* 76. 
Cookoj John, map of Hendon (Middx,), 246* 

Gordin (Malta)* megalithic sanctuary, 263, 267. 
Cornwall; see Truro. 

Coronation services, Anglo-Saxon, English. and 
French, 153, 

Cotton, Sir Robert, library of 5, 6, 16, 17. 

Coxal I Knoll 1 Hereford)* Roman camp at, 190. 
Cranage, Rev, D. JL S*: An unsolved problem in 
Gothic architecture—the permanent outer roof 
ai-34. 

Crecy, John, benefaction of. 12. 

Crosier-head, by Frvre Hugo, 35, 

Cross, standing, Dowgatc Hill* London, £39. 
Cropland (Lines.), conventual church shared by 
parishioners* 67; ptdpiium and screen. arrange* 
merits* 71* 74* 75, 82, 

Crucifixion, the, alabaster table of 37. 

Cramwdl, Thomas* Injunctions issued by, concerning 
the commemoration of Thomas fkeket, 138. 
Cum her Lind, duke of* and the survey map of Scotland, 
tfi 3i 165, 166, 170* 173, 201, 203, 204. 
Cumberland: &t€ Bolton, Chldcr* Carlisle* Nether by. 
Cup* Sami an, found near They don Mount (Essex), 260. 
Curie, James, on Roman antiquities in Scotland, 182* 
184, 

Cuthbert p Sl, shrine of* 44. 

Cyprus* church architecture in, 26* 33. 

D 

DaUton (M iddxj, Roman o-Brillsh urns found ,11*258, 
Dart ford (Kent), Roman road al, 254. 

David* Sl, shrine of, 44. 

Deatginross, Stratliearn (Perthshire), Roman Camp, 
172* iBj* 324. 


Dearie, j. M + * on a panel of medieval tapestry* 38* 
39 * 4 L *R* 

Denbighshire: sec Valle Cruris- 
Denys, St,* of France* 153, 

Deptford ( Kent), Roman road at, 232+ 236* 
Derbyshire: sec Yeavdcy. 

Devonshire : nr Exeter, Ottcry St. Mary, 

Dionkeressi- (Stafford)* Cistercian abbey at* 103 ik 
D lmtiore \ Hereford), chapel of the Knights Uos- 
pitxlk rs at* 66 it . 

Dio Cassius on the invasion of Britain by Aldus 
PlautiuSp 255. 

Diptych* the Wilton, 36. 

Documents 1 keeperslup of the Constabulary at West¬ 
minster* 18 ■ parages relating tu the chapel of 
the Pew, Westminster, in the Register of SL 
Stephen's College, iB -ao. 

Dene (HerefordL screen arrangements in abbey 
church, io2 t 103. 

Darling, Rev. E, E * on die heraldry on a pand of 
medieval tapestry, 38. 

Dorset; see Abbotsbury* Biudon* Mahon Abbas* 
Dumbartonshire: arr Auchcndavy, Castlccary* Dun* 
tocher Bridge. 

Dumfriesshire: see Birrcns. Birrenswark Hill, Castle- 
over* LmdudeUp. Lockerbie* Tastes lialm, 
Tibbcrs Castle* Wood Castle, 

Dundasp General David, assistant engineer in the 
survey of Scot] and, i 66 r 208-10, 214 r/, p 219. 
Dundas, Sir Laurence* collector of Roman antiquities, 
rH6 r 187, 213, 

Dundiis, Sir Thomas, 213, 214. 

Dunmoiv, Great (Essex)* ancient trackway through* 
259, 260 u. ; Roman coins found at, 260. 
Dunstable (Reds.), conventual church shared Uy 
parishioners, 67; screen arrangements* 82, 84. 
Dun tocher Bridge (Dumbartonshire), on Grime's 
Dyke, view of, 172, 173, 187* 194, 213, 214, 219, 
227 - 

Durandu_% bishop of Mvude, on tin- qfftrhrmni, 136, 
* 37 * 

Durham Cathedral: eagle desk* 106: images of kings 
and bishops, 71 , organs, 74,106; pelican gospel■ 
desk* 104* io6\ pulpftiifn and screen arrange* 
incuts, 68-74, 98, io6, 1 to. 

Durham Riks } 71, 72, 74, 106. 

Durham: set Stamdrop, 

E 

Eadmcr the singer* description of the quire at Christ¬ 
church, Canterbury, 69, 70. 

Eagle-desks in medieval church ex, 45. 46, 48, 51, 57* 
105, j<?6, 1 t8 f 121. 
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E;i Id rod, archbishop or York, building by. at Beverley 
|Yorks.), 51, 54* 

Enst Anglian Psalter |Arundel MS.), 134, 136. 

Eastry, Henry of. prior or Christchurch, Canterbury, 

77 - 

Ecgbcrt, archbishop of York, Pontifical of, 1153. 

Edgar, King, charter < 4 ” 244, 243, 

Edgwarc (Middx.), Roman road at, 244, 247, 261. 

Edington (Wilts.), pulfiitimi and roodscreen of 
collegiate church, 61, 

Edmund, St,, Egriwin's tourney with the body of. 

258* 2 59 - 

Edward the Confessor, St.. 339; charters of, 245; 
private oratory of at Westminster, 5 w > 6 , 

Edward I If. foundation of the college of St. Stephen's, 
Westminster, by, 6; oratory ol, in the palace of 
Westminster, a, 7, 8, 

Edward IV, marriage of. 12. 

Edward VI, service-boots destroyed in reign of, ta8. 

Eildon Hills | Roxburghshire), 168; Roy’s drawings 
of, 183-5. ibd, 225. 

Eleanor of Provence (queen of Henry H It, a. 

Elniham, Thomas of, 95. 

Mlthani iKcnt), churchwardens’ accounts of, 128. 

Ely (Combs,), cathedral church: eagle-desk, 105; 
organs, 86, 106: screen arrangements, 43, 70, 

85^-8. 105, 106 no; twelfth-century sLottt quire 
screen [putpitum), 43, 70, 73/1., 85 8, no. 

Enlart, Camille, on Gothic and Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture. 36, 28, 

Erkenwald, St., bishop of London, 34^1^41 w- • shrine 
of, 44. 

Ermine Street, 232, 236, 261. 

Ernulf, prior of Christchurch, Canterbury, 76. 

Esholt (Yorks.), screen arrangements of the priory 
duirch, toy. 

Essex, James, removal of the twelfth-century quire 
screen at Ely cathedral church by, 43 - ®i- 

Essex roads, 260 ». 

Essex: srv Abridge, Barking, Chlgwcll, Colne, 
Dunmow (Great), Fitajohns, Leighs, Leyton 
(Low), Pie shy, Ridgewcll, St. Osyth, Staple lord 
Tawney, They don Mount, Toppesfield. Waltham. 

Ethelbcrt, St., of Hereford, shrine of, 44 - 

Ethddrcda, St., shrine of, 44. 

Ethel red, King, charter of, 235. 

Eton (Bucks. t, directions by Hcory VI as to his pro¬ 
jected College at. 66, 67. 

Ewe)me (Oxon>), tomb of the duchess of Suffolk at, 

37 * 

Exeter (Devon), cathedral church: eagle-desk, 57; 
images, 56, 37 ; organs, 49 - 5 ®. 57 i Pttfpihtm and 
screen arrangements, 48, 491 5^- 57 * ***• I0 3 * no. 

003 


F 

Famagusta (Cyprus), architecture of churches oi, 26. 

Farington, Joseph, drawing of Duntocher Bridge 
l Dumbartonshire), 214, 237. 

Ferrcy, Benjamin, on the puipitmn at Christchurch 
Twynham i Hants), 79. 

Fibulae: see Brooches. 

Figurines, day, from Flal-T.arxicn (Matta), 274-7. 

FitJtjohns (Essex), Roman antiquities found at, 260. 

Flint implements: Hal-Tarxien (Malta!, 268, 274- 

Flori, Hugh, abbot of St. Austin’s, Canterbury, 95, 

Forfarshire: see Batlledykes, Cathcrtluin, Harefaulds. 
Kelt hick, Kirkboddo, Lint rose. 

Fortingaul (Perthshire), Roman camp at, 172, 188, 

235- 

Folht-ringhay (Northants), collegiate church: organs, 
50 if. ; pnlpitnm and screen arrangements. 61, 6a. 

Fountains (Yorks.>, abbey church; organs, 103; 
pnipitma and screen arrangements, 102-4- 

Franee, coronation services or, 153; vaulting in 
medieval churches of, 21-4, 26-9, 31, 33. 

Frere, Rev. Dr. W. H,, on A leu in’s work in connexion 
with the hymnal parts of the service of the Mass, 
156, 158 ; on tlic Consuetudinary of the church 
ofSanim, 11 1 w., 112, ugu. 

Friars* churches, interior arrangements or, 108- 

Froifisart, John, 8, 

Fulda (Germany), monastery of, 157, 158. 

Furness (Lancs.), abbey' church: organs, 103; 
puipiUon and screen arrangements, 102, 103, 

G 

Gale, Dr. Roger, on the itinerary of Antoninus, 253 u. 

Gar belt, Lacy, 33 w. 

Gardner, j. S., on English medieval figure sculpture, 
37 - 

Gcrman tapestries, 36, 38. 

Gctvase of Canterbury. 76. 

Gigantia (Malta), tncgalithk sanctuary, 267. 

Gilson, J. P., on a panel of medieval tapestry, 37, 38. 

Giuseppi, M. S., tot n. 

Glasgow, University of: altars and other Roman re¬ 
mains from the Antomne Wall in the possession 
of, 186; Afouunirnta imperii Romani issued by, 
189. 

Glass amphora, found at All Hallows, Barking, Lon¬ 
don, 240. 

Gloucester, Richard, duke of: see Richard Ill. 

Gloucester, Thomas, duke of, alms-dish of, rr. 

Gloucester (Glos,), pwtpibtm and screen arrangements 
of the abbey church, 96, 97, 99. 

Gloucestershire: see Bristol. Gloucester, Haytes, 
Mincbinbampton, Tewkesbury. 
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Godfrey, bishop of St. Asaph, 89. 

Goldcr's Green (Middx.), Roman road at, 2+3. 246. 

Coldston II, Thomas, prior of Christchurch, Canter 
bury, 78, 105. 

Goliard songs, 160. 

Gordon, Alexander, Htnerfirittin StfiaitrumaU, 160 
170, 173, 189. 214. 

Gothic architecture, an unsolved problem in—the 
permanent miter roof, 21-34, Arch, 22, 23, 23, 
31: hnm?J vaults, 21-3, 29,31, 34 ; clerestory, 
she, 22 j concrete roofing, 31; domical vaulting 
“ 4 . 36 . 3' i ex trades of vault, 24, 25; grained 
vaults, 2r, 33, 6, 28. 29, 31, 34; hah-barrcl 
vaults, 23, 24 : intrudes of vault, 24 ; pitch, 31, 
33. 34; pockets, 25, aft, 29, 33, 34; pointed 
vaulting 22, =3, 25; roofs of porches, 23, 24: 
stone roofs, 21, 24, 26; transverse barrel vaults* 
23, 33; tunnel vaults, 21; Welsh vaulting, 23, 
28; wooden roofs, 22, 23, 29, 31. 

Gough, Richard, on a marble bas-relief found at 
Islington (Middx.), 348, 249: on British topo¬ 
graphy, 170, 173 u, t 178, 217; on the scientific 
labours of General Wiltinm Roy, 163-4 it,. \ 74, 
201, 203, 204: plan of ptilpHttm at Salisbury 
Cathedral, 55. 

Gower, Henry of, bishop of St. David's, 38, 

Grassy Walls (Perthshire!, Roman site, 172. 184, 185, 
18B, 196. 204, 224. 

Graunscn {Grandi&on), John, bishop of Exeter, arms 
of, on eagle at Ottery St. Mary (Devon), 48, 

Gravestones: Roman, from Maiden Lane, Rattle 
Bridge, London, 247; Saxon, from churchyards 
of St. John’s Wa I brook and SL Benet Fink, 
London, 237; Viking, from site near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 238. 

Greek architecture, 31. 

Green, John Richard, on Anglo-Saxon London, 229, 
238-41. 

Gregory, St., apostle of the Angles, 153. 

Grenc, Richard, benefaction of, 12, 13. 20. 

Grey Friars, churches of the, iqS, 

Grime’s Dyke; sec Anton in t Wall. 

Grimthorpc, Lord, 93. 

Grinders, neolithic, from Hal-Tarxien (Malta}, 273. 

Gnosmonl I Yorks.), screen arrangements of the priorv 
church, 107. 

Guildhall Museum: marble bas-relief, with Greek 
inscription, from Islington (Middx.), 249; Viking 
gravestone, from site near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
23 9 . 239. 

Gurney, John, grant to, of the keeper-ship of the 
Constabulary at Westminster, 3, 18. 

Gyflard, William, bishop of Winchester, 83 . 


H 

11 tgiar Kim (Malta), illegalilhic sanctuary, 263, 266 8, 

Ilairptn, Roman, found at Fitxjohus | Essex), 260. 

I laics, Prof, j. W-, on I Limp-stead, 244, 245, 2)6. 

I lalsaflit-ni (Malta), neotit hie objects found at, 276: 
pain tings on ceiling at, 379, 

Hal-Tarxien Neolithic Temple (Mnlt.il, Second Re¬ 
port on tin- Excavations, 263-84. Altars, 264, 
266, 271 ; amphorae, 272, 277 ; animal remains, 
364-6, 268, 269V 272, 274; anteroom, 267; apses, 
263, 264, 266-72, 376; basins, 267,268, 371. 374, 
281; bones, 364-6, 268, 269, 271, 272, 274: 
IhuvU, 265, 271, 274, 279. 281, 282; Bronze Age 
objects, 264-6, 269, 273; bulls, figures of, 269, 
273 ; chapels, 264, 265, 267, 268, 282 ; cinerary 
in ns, 264; day object?, 264,265,271.274,276,277, 
279,281,282,284; dishes, stone, 281: dolmen,372 - 
doorways, 263 6, 268. 269, 271, 272 ; entrances, 

363- 71 ; faeatlos. 363 ; figurines, 274-7! d:ig- 
?. to ties, 267. 268; Hint (lakes, 268, 274; fionrs, 
365,2661 268, 269, 271, 272, 374, 276; fore-court, 
263, 272; fossil shells, 271 ; goats,-figures of 
373; grinders, 273 ; hammer-stone*, 273 ; heads, 
day figures of, 276, 277; hearths. 268,271, 374 ; 
holes, 266, 268-71 ; horn-cores, 264-6, 268, 269, 
271; human remains, 269; incense-burners, 273 ; 
jar, day, 284; limits of the ruins, 263. 372; 
masonry, ashlar, 268 ; monolith, 367; neolithic 
objects, 264, 265, 273, 274 ; niches, 264-6, 268, 
271, 272; ornamentation, 364 7,269-7'. 274, 277. 
279. 282, 284; oval spaces, 267, 269, 271,272, 
274; passages, 263, 265-7. 269-72; paving, 265, 
268, 282; pillars, 264, 266, 271, 373; potteiyr, 

364- 7, 269, 271-4, 277-84; quadrangular space, 
265 7 recesses, 266, 269; roof, 268; rooms, 264, 
265, =67 -9, 272, 274; rope-holes. 264, 266, 277 ; 
rubbers, 273; sacrificial remains, 265, 266; sculp¬ 
tures, 264-7, 269. 271-3, 275, 379; seats, stone, 
263, 265, 367; shields, 264, 284 ■ slabs, stone, 
263-71. 273; sows, figures of, 269; spirals, 365, 
267,270*273, 279; statue, colossal,274; statuettes, 
371. 274-7 ! steps, 269; stone blocks. 263-9, -7'. 
273- 276; stone implements, 266, 273 ; atone 
objects, 263-76, 281 ; stones, polished. 27! ; 
thresholds, 264; loH>a f 263, 366, 269, 272; tri¬ 
lilt] on s T 264. 265. 232; trough, 274; uprights, 
270-2; vessels, clay and stone, 264, 269, 271, 
a 7 z - 2 74- 282,284; walls, 263-70, 273; window- 
spaces, 266,268. 

Hammer-stones, from Hal-Tarxfen (Malta), 273. 

Hampshire: str Christchurch Twynham, Su Cross, 
Sildiestcr, Winchester. 
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Handale I Yorks,), screen arrangement.-. nf the priory 
church. 107. 

J Lmyngton, Christopher, bequest by, 15, 

Harcfaulds (Forfarshire), Rmnan cnmp.it, 170. 

Ifarcfield (Middx.), thirteenth-century rectangular 
chapel at, 66, 

J {art, G. \V., 156, 158. 

Haughmpndt (Salop), screen arrangements of the 
abbey church, 95. 

] Lawton (Notts.), medieval figure sculpture at, 37. 
Hay I PS (GfosJ, Cistercian abbey at, toa u .; shrine of 
the Holy Blood, 44. 

] [syncs, Thomas, transcript of Roy's Military Anti- 
tpfilks by, at j. 

Haywood, Dean Thomas, gift of organs by, to Lich¬ 
field Cathedral, 49, 

Heck slier Collection, 35. 

Hendon (Middx.), Roman road near, 244-6,23+, 355 
Henry III, bequest by, 2, 6. 

Henry IV, grant by, 9. 

Henry V, bequest by, aw.; confession t>(, 9. 

Henry VI. directions by, as to rood-lofts nt Eton 
and Cambridge, 66, 67; grant by, of the kv« (wr- 
ship of the Constabulary at Westminster, 3, 
Hemy VIII: as duke of York, created a Knight of 
the Bath, 3, 4, r,: erases name of Thomas 
Beckct from service-books, 137-40; payments 
by. to the chapel of the Pew. Westminster 
Palace, s?, 15; York Place given up to, (6. 
Heraldry: armorial of English work of the time of 
Henry VI, 36; arms of John Graunson, bishop 
of Exeter, +8 ; arms of Pentney Priory (Norfolk), 
36; On alms-dish of Thomas, duke of Gloucester, 
n ; on 1 panel of medieval tapestry, 36, 3ft, 

J 1 erbert, J. A., 13 j . on a panel of medieval tapestry,37. 
! j ere ford Cathedral: puipitum and screen arrange¬ 
ments, 48, 51, 54M..63, 

Herefordshire: st e Coxal I Knoll, Din more. Do re. 
Hereford. 

Hertfordshire: St. Albans. 

Hesbull, Gerard, canon or St- Stephen's, Westmin¬ 
ster, bequest by, 14* 

Hexham (NorthunM, wooden falpitum in the priory 
church, 76, 81, (te¬ 
ll ey worth, William, abhol of St. Albans, 9s? 

Hiern.% near Stragcth (Perthshire), Roman station, 
172. 

Higden, Ralph, on English roads in the fourteenth 
century. 232, 25a*!, 

Hobart, Sir James, chapel and tomb of, Norwich 
Cathedral, too. 

Hodges, C. C., on the abbey church of Hexham 
(Northumb.), 82. 


Hope, Sir William St. John: Quirr screens in 
English churches, with special reference to the 
twelfth-century quin' screen formerly in the 
rat hetI ra 1 cl 111 rr 11 . -f E ly, 43-11 n ; ' Hu S:i rt 1 m 
Consuetudinary arid its relation to the cathedral 
church of Old Sarum, m -26 ; on a panel nf 
medieval tapestry, 38. 

tlorn-cores, from neolithic site, 1 lat-Tarxien (Malta), 
264-6. 268. 269* 271. 

Howden (Yorks.), collegiate church: images, 64; 
parish altar, 6 t, 64 ; puipitum and screen arrange¬ 
ments, 6x, 64. 

Hubbard, George, on the cathedral church at Cefalii 
(Sicily), 29, 33. 

J high, archbishop of Damascus, work of, at St. 
Albans (Herts.), yn. 

Hugh, St., bishop of Lincoln, enlargement of minster 
by, 5p ; shrine of, 44. 

Hugo, Frtre, crosier-head by, 35. 

Human remains: from ancient burial near St Paul's 
Cathedral, 339; from neolithic site. Hat-Tantten 
(MaltaI, 269, 

1 fyde, Herbert, drawings by, 28+. 

Ilygitiiis, eaatrameiation of, 190, 206, 212, 227. 228, 

I 

images : James I and Charles 1 , Winchester 
Cathedral, 88; Our L ady, chapel of the Pew, 
Wextiuinattr Palace, 1, 2,6. 8, 9. n, t2, 14, 15 ; 
St. Mary and St. John, St. Albans (Herts.), 89 ; 
Virgin, the, bequeathed by Henry III to his son, 
a, 6; Virgin, the, cathedral church of Old Sarum 
(Wilts.), 115. Screens with images: Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, 39 u„ 74, 78, 79, 1 to ; Durham 
Cathedral, 71, no; Exeter Cathedral, 56, 57; 
Howden (Yuries.), 64; St, Albans (Herts,), 89, 
90, no; St. Paul’s (old). London, 36 ; Salisbury 
Cathedral, 56w., no; Wells Cathedral, 59, no; 
Winchester Cathedral, 88; York Minster, 59, 
74, TIO. 

Inchtuthili (Perthshire), Roman entrenchments at, 
172, ryS, 196, 225. 

Inscriptions 1—Greek: on marble bas-relief, found at 
Islington (Middx.), 248, 249. Roman : on stones 
from Anchendayy (Dumbartonshire),, 189; Rtr- 
rena (Dumfriesshire), 189; Custlecary t Dum¬ 
bartonshire), 186, 189; Newstcad (Roxburgh¬ 
shire), 208. Runic: on gravestone from site near 
St, Paul’s Cathedral, 239, 

Ipswich (Suffolk), priory of the Holy Trinity, 105. 

Ireland, stone roofs in the early chape Is of, 21. 

IrthUngborough (Non bants), puipitum and screen 
arrangements of collegiate church, 6r, mo. 
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Islip, John, abbot nf Westminster, 105, 

Italy* churches of, examples nfambonsin, 45, 46, 54, 
103, 

lx worth (Suffolk!, priory at. 105, 

j 

Jackson, Sir Thomas G-.ou Gothic architect urc,S14 ti., 
* 5 - 

James J r bronze imago of; Winchester Catln.dral. SB. 

James, Dr. M. R., 108 11 .; on a panel of medieval 
tapestry, 40,41. 

Jervaubri Yorks,), abbey church : organs, 103; srn cn 
arrangements, ioa-4, 

John, arch chanter *.f St. Peter’s and abbot of Si. 
Martin’s at Rome, teaches chanting in North¬ 
umbria, 158, 155. 

John, St., of Beverley, shrine of. 44. 

Jones, Inigo, screen wall at Winchester Cathedral 
by. 88. 

Juscetm, bishop nf Sanaa : charter of, 119; tomb, 1 16, 
is. 

J oubin. Prof, on the architecture of the abbey church 
of Vtgnogoul {France26, 27. 

Jug, bronze, found at They don Mount (Essex), 2f M)j 

Julius Caesar and the crossing of the Thames, 235. 

Jumieges {France), services in use at the abbey of, 
144, 130, 151. 

K 

Keithkti, near Brechin (Forfarshire), Roman camp 
at, 170, 171, 187, 224. 

Kendrick, A. F. f cm a panel of medieval tapestry, 38. 

Kent: see Canterbury, Hartford, 1 >eptford, Eltham, 
Rochester, Sutton-at-Hone, Swinfield. 

Kincardineshire ; see Raedykes, 

Kings ford, Charles Lethbridge: Our Lad v of the 
Pew—the King's Oratory or Closet in the Palace 
of Westminster, 1 -20. 

Kingsnorth, Adam, chamberlain or St, Austin’s 
Abbey, Canterbury, 96, 

Kirkboddo f Forfarshire J, Roman camp at, 171, 187, 

22 4. 

Kirkk« (Yorks.), screen arrangements of the priory 
church, 107. 

Kutoflll ( Yorks,), screen arrangements of the abbey 
churchy roa* 104. 

K irton, Robert, abbot of Peterborough, *09, 

Knights Templars and Hospitallers, ehapelis of the 

66 . 

Knowles, W* H v 84 n+ 

Kreiginthorp (or Craefcenthorpe) Common, near 
Kirkby Thun* (Westm.j, Roman camp at, 1 S 3i 
10224. 


L 

Lanarkshire: tft m Castledykcs, Cleghorn, 

Lancashire : Furness, Liverpool Manchester. 

Lanfranc, arch bishop nr Can terbnry, 76, jy: Consti¬ 
tutions of* 105. 

Langham* Simon* bishop of Ely, 85. 

La ms d [Leic.l* screen arrangements of tile priory 
church, no, 

La Warr p Lord, 8a. 

Lead cist p cylindrical, found at Theydon Mount 
i Essex)* 260- 

Lcctcms: set Eagle-desks. 

Lefroy, Willkun* dean of Norwicli, 99, 

Legg, Dr* J , Wickham, 142, 143. 

Leicestershire : nrr Lmind, Rolhley Temple, 

Ltighs (Essex)* organs in the priory church, to6 + 
Lciiiton (Suffolk), palpitant and interior arrange- 
mentis of the conventual church, 75 n* 

Ldand, John* 109 ; nn London antiquities, 235 114 
256. 

Le Sueur, bronze effigies by, at Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, 88. 

Lethaby, W, R** tot ; on London before the Corr. 

quest, 229, 230, 235, 036* 239, 241 fh 
Le I hor j France)* vaulting of the church at 29, 
Leverington (CambsJ, stone roof of church at, a 4 « 
Lewis, S.p on Roman camp in Reed Moat Field* 
Islington (Middx.). 250* 

Leyton* Low iEs&ix), Roman antiquities found m, 
260. 

Lichfield (Stafford), cathedral church: oFgarcs, 49; 

puipitum and screen arrangements, 48, 51, 

Ltddel Moat (Ros burghs hi re ) p Roman post, i68 t 187, 
225. 

Lilhrsball (Salop), pa/pitam and screen arrangements 
of the abbey church, 98, 

Linduden (Duitifricsshire), vaulting of the collegiate 
church* 29, 30. 

Lincoln (Lines f cathedral church: organs, 50 ; 
parish altar, 54, 55 ; pulpiuim and screen 
arrangements, 51, 54* 55p 57p 58* 63, 68, Si* 
103, no 

Lincolnshire ** Bardncy, Growland* Lincoln, 
Revesby* TatterchalL 

Lindiim, Ardoch (Perthshire)* Roman station, *72. 
Lintrose, near Ctipar-Angus (Forfarshire), Roman 
camp at* 170* 171, j&j t £*_«_ 

Liverpool (Lancs,)* roofing of the cathedral church* 
3*1 3* 

Loche$, near 1 ours (F ranee), unique specimen of 
architecture at* 24* 

Lockerbie (Dumfriesshire)* Roman camp at* 180. 
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Losdon: 

As 11butnfasin) House, removal of the Cotton Library 
to, 17. 

JteLhteliein Hospital, Charing Cross. 1. 

Charterhouse, screen arrangements of the church 
of the, 108. 

Essex House, removal of the Cotton Library to. 
16, 17. 

Milestones, ancient, 233, =34 n v 240, 

Nelson's map of Islington < 1735), 250, 251 ti 

Norden's map of 1593, 243. 

Roeque's map of 1746. 234. 

Roman Roads and the Distribution of Saxon 
Churches in London, 2=9-62. 

Roman roads: Akcman Street, 335, 239; 
Brentford to Hyde Park Comer, 235 ; Canter¬ 
bury to Westminster, 232, 336; Chichester to 
Lon doit, 233 : Colchester to London, Staines, 
and Site hosier, 233, 334, 261 ; Deptford to Si 
Albans. 232, 236; Edgware Road, 332, 235, 
244, 245, 247, 256; Ermine Street 232, 236. 
261; Hampstead 10 Hendon, ^50; 

London, over Hampstead Heath, to St. Albans, 
242-7,252 u.. 336, 261; Siam: Sireer, 232.260 11. ; 
WatMng Street, 232, 235. 236. 238, 239. 243-5, 
247, 253 254, 256, 261. 

Localities with Raman and Saxon remains or 
near ancient trackways: Abehurdi Lane, 241 ; 
Ah term ary, 236, 238. 243; Aldgate, 234, 240. 
258 n., 259 11.; Avc Maria Lane, 238; Bagtiigge 
Wells, Cleikenwdl, 250, 252: Barking, 238. 240, 
261; Barnsbury Park, 249, 250; Barnsbury 
Square, 230; Barnuhury Street, 250; Battle 
Bridge, 238, 242, 243,252 ; grave-slab of Roman 
aol d icr foilnd at, 24 7; si ipjw sed see n e of Boadkea’s 
light wit 1 1 Suetonius Paul in ins, 249, 251.*, 255; 
Bethnal Green Road, Roman euffin found in, 
263; Billingsgate, 238, 241 ; B irk beck Bank, 
ancient burial on site of, 233: Bishopsgaie. 233, 
Black Mary's, Islington, 252: Bread Street, 24011,; 
Brill, the, 251 n. r 252; Brock Icy Hill, 2521/.; 
Buckle rebury, 254; covered urn from, 253, 
Budge Row, 229; Caledonian Cable Market, 
250; Caledonian Road, 247, 250; Cannon 

Street (Great Eastcheap), 234, 23S, 240; row 
of ancient wells found in, 236 : Carter Lane, 234, 
238; Central Meal Market, Smitfifidd, 2521 
undent cemetery on site of, 253; Charing (Cyr- 
ringtj, 235; Cheap side, 253 ; City, the, 236.237, 
239, 241, 242. 248, 25211., 258, 361 ; Roman 
camp in, 254; Clapton. Lower, marble sarco¬ 
phagus found at, 256, 258; supposed Roman 
road in neighbourhood of, 256-8; Clapton, 
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Los DOS { fflMfiftUttf ) l 

Uppes 1 , 256 ; Clcrkenwdl* sgqy 232 ; Cloth Fair, 
262 ; cinerary urn from, 253 L Cockspur Street, 
ancient burial in, 235; Copenhagen House, 
Islington, 250; CamhiJI, 238* 340-2, 254; Creed 
Lane* 238; C^lcgal^^ ; Crooked 

Lane, ancient burial at, 236, 255 ; Crown dale 
Road, 547; Custom House, 232, 236, 238, 242, 
- 54 - 2563 Cyrringe, Charing; Deal and 
Dumb Asylum, ancient burial found at the, 232 ; 
Deveril Street* Roman cemetery at, 332 ; Dow- 
gate Hill* hea<! ot a standIng-cross found at, 2391 
Dun Cow (Old Kent Road), ancient burial at the, 
332; Ealsegate, identity of, 23811.; Lastcheap* 
238, 340, 241. 254, 236; Endell Street, ancient 
burial at, 233; Fenchwrchj 240; Finsbury 
Circus, 233 ; Flecl river. 233. 235, 236. 23% 247, 
252, 256; Friday Street, 24011,; Garlkk 11 ill* 
240 tt. ; Goswcll Road, 333, 258; Graceehurdi 
Street. 234 ; GrayL Inn Lane and Road, 252 ; 
Great Eastcheap* sre Cannon Street ; Green 
Park, 235 ‘ Grt shatn Street (formerly Lad Land, 
tessellated pavement and pottery found in* 253; 
Hampstead, 252**** 2^1 ; Hampstead Heath* 
Roman burial and remains at, 243, 343 ; Hanover 
Square. 333: Hcimngford Road* ^30; High 
Eloiboru, 233; Hoi born, 233, 238, 242, 260* 261; 
Mol born Bars, 252 ; Holborn II ridge, 233, 25 an* f 
258. 261 ; Howard Street, Strand* ancient bursal 
b p 235; Hyde Park, 234; Hyde Park Corner, 
232.235. 254,256; Inner Temple* 235; Islington, 
250; inurhk- Las-rdbf round at* 248. 249 ; sepuh 
eliral 1 Monuments at. 352 ; .supposed Roman 
camp in Reed Moat Field, 24S 52; K,enti^h Town f 
247 ; King's Cross, 243 ; Kingaland Road, 232 ; 
Lad Lane, Gresham Street; Lambeth, 232; 
Lea, the ,250-14, 261 ; Lea Bridge mill-head, 257 ; 
Leaden hall Market, 240 ; Liverpool Road* 250; 
Lombard Street* 238, 2.11*261 ; London Bridge, 
232, 235, 254. 256 ; Lonshai Stone, 234, 236, 
240, 252 H. t 253: [vUildmi Wall* ajH, 258,261 ; 
±>lone coffin Ibund near* 233; Ludguic, 237* 238, 
239 rt.* 261; Marble Arch* 236; ’geometric" 
itotu- at the, 233, 234 n.; Milk Street* Cheapsidc, 
cinerary uni from, 253 ; Moortlelds* 261 ; Roman 
burial■groiintLil. 233 ; Mowgate* 261 tr. ■ Mount- 
lort I louse, 247 ; Roman remains oil site of* 250, 
25 e; National Sait. I Vposit Company's premises, 
Roman remains from site of* 254 ; Newgate* 229, 
-3^ 34 1, ^53# -5L ^61 ; New Kent Road, 
232; Nicholas Lane, 240 n ri 24 1; Netting H1JL233! 
ancient burial at* 234 ; Old Change* 234 w** 238 ; 
Old Ford* 236* 253, 261; ancient burial and 
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London [c&utimitd ): 

Roman pavement at, ^ 256; Old Street, 233, 
258, 261 * OssuUtone, Hundred of, 2341 Oswald's 
Stone, 334 ; Oxford Street, *33, 333, 336, 361 : 
Park Lane, 233; Paternoster Row, 238 : Pater¬ 
noster Square | Newgate market!, remains of 
Roman buddings and burial found dear* 236- 
Pen ton vi He, supposed Roman camp at, 332; 
Pilgrim Street, 233, 239*1 *; Port poo I and Port- 
pool Lane, 252; Poiiotaefv -38* 240, 24a; Prince 
of Wales’s Road* Kentish Town* 247 ; Queen 
Victoria Street, 240*1.; pardon of Roman road 
discovered in, 236, 242, 254; Reed Moat 
Field* aa m Islington; St. Antholin's church, 236 ; 
SL Bartholomew's church* Smit Si field, 332; 
St. Faith's church, 23911. ; St. James Garlrck- 
hi the, 340 /1,; SL James’s Square and Park* 235; 
St, John Baptist church, 239 ; St Martin'si-in'the- 
Fields ancient burial in t 233 ; St. Nicholas 
Calc Abbey, 240 iu ; St. Ntcludns Gbtf* 240*1.; 
St. Olave'i church, Touley Street, 261; St. Paufs 
Stump, 234 u ,, 235 il ; St. S\vithiin p & church, 24 i ; 
Shooter’s I [III, 232 ; Srmthfiehl, 232* 261; undent 
burial at, 233,253; Standard, the (medieval foilm 
mini ^41 ; Sfcinjpitc, 332; Stouey Street, 232; 
Strand, 235; Th am es erx>sa ings, 232,341,34 y, 252, 
254-6, 261; Thqrneyi 232 ; Tmley Street, 261 ; 
Tower, 334 240, 241,26 s ; Tower Bridge, 232; 

Upper Park Street, U50; Vintry, 238,239,240*1, ; 
Walbrook, 237* 238* 241* ajs, 254 ; Wa I brook, 
the liver, 229, 233, 236, 340--. 253* 254, 261; 
remains of Roman bridge, 234; Wall, the Roman;, 
-33- 23® 4 Q r 24253, 258; Wailing Street, 238, 
239,241,24a; VVeedington Road, Kentish Town, 
247; Well Walk, Roman burial at, 255 ; Wesi- 
mi sifter, 232, 236, 237, -39, 332 w. f 256; Saxon 
burial in a Roman sarcophagus at, 232, 239; 
White Conduit House, Lliiiguin, 230/1, ; White 
Cross Street, 261 ; Wood; Street, 238, 343 1 243; 
bridge in, 253 w,, 23.1 ; tessellated pavement and 
pottery found in, 353. 

Saxon churches: All Hallows, Harking, U38, 
240* 261 ; Ail Hallows, Lombard Street, -38, 
241; the Confessors church* Westminster, 237* 
239; St Alban, Wood Street, 238, 242* 243,2331 
St- Alphagc, London Wall, 238* 258, 261 ; St, 
Augustine* Walling Street, 238, 239, 342: St. 
Brxiet Fink, 237* 23B, 241 j St_ Botolph, Billings- 
gale, 338, 241 ; St Clement Panes, 237, 239; 
St. Clement, Haste heap, 238, 240, 241, 254 ; Sl 
S t. Gregory by St. Paul’s, 237,239,242, 239; St. 
John, Wul brook, 237* 238, 245; St. Lawrence 
Pouutncy, 338,240, 242; Sl Magnus* 233, 238, 


London 

241; St. MartinJe-Grand, 238* 242, 253; St. 
Martin* Lydgate, 237,239,261; St. Martin Vimiy, 
238, 239* 240/1,; St. Mary Aldermary, 236, 238, 
242; St. Michael, CornhiJb 238, 240, 241, 254; St. 
Nicholas Aeon, 238, 241* 254; St, Paueras 
Inear Battle Bridge), 238, 242, 243 253; St. 
l^uj s, 229* 236-9, 242, 259, 26 i ; St Peter* 
CornhiEI, 238, 240^ ; S L Peter, Westminster, 
237 ; St. Stephen, Walbrook, 238, 241, 254, 

Sl Bart] loin me w*&, Smlihlleld, screen arrangements 
of the priory church, log* 

St, Paul% Old, pnipihtm and screen arrangements, 
r 5 S> 5 ®- 

Vertue's map of 1738, 251 #1. 

Waller'* map of the river* of north-west London, 
^ 7 - 

\ork Pbce f surrendered by Wolsey to Henry VII I, 
16, 

Srv tft$a British Museum, Guildhall Museum, 
Westminster* 

Lyhcrtf Walter, bishop of Norwich, ioo r 101. 

Lynedtirk | Peeblesshire), Roman nation, 168, 169, 

iBl 187, 226. 

Lynn (Norfolk), screen arrangement* of the church of 
tile Grey Friars* to8. 

Lysons, Daniel, on the moated site in the Reed Moat 
Field* Idingimi (MiddxJ, 251*252. 

LytUngton, Nicholas, abbot of Westminster, Missal 
of, 130, 140- 

M 

Macdonald, George: General William Roy and his 
Afi/ihiry Antiquitm 1/ flu: Romans in Nurifi 
Britain, 161 228. 

Hague!cmrn: (Fnmceo, vaulting of die cathedral 
church, 27, 28, 33. 

Main?:. Tropers, 148, 149, 157. 

Maitland, William, on Roman remains in London, 
353 

Malcolm. J. P-* engraving of Reed Moat Field, 
Islington (Middx.), 250* 351* 

Mallory, Sir Thomas* 2, 

Malmesbury (Wtlt^) r abbey church: screen arrange* 
liieliLs, 98^ 99. 

Malta, iiiegalkhic sanctuaries in* 263* 266^8. St^ako 
I iabl’.'irxiem 

Manchester I Lancs, k collegiate church; puipt/um and 
screen armngrmcnt^ 6i, no, 

Manre^a (Spain), treatment of the vault in collegiate 
church at, 36. 

Manuscriptb, ilkniltmtcd and illustrated: Arimdd 
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East Anglian Psalter, 134* 136; Athanasius, 
treatise of (t\ 1347), 130 : Bromton's Chronicle 
\t'- 1300), 130; Eusebius (c 1330), 130; Gprlcstou 
Puller, 133; Hoik ham MS. 130; Martinos 
Polo mis (c. 1350k 13a; St Gall MSS,, 140; 
* Tcmpomle * of 1350-1380, 127-60. 

Marble objects : bas-relief, Islington fMitldx.t. 248, 
249 ; sarcophagus Lower Clapton, London, 056, 
258. 

Marcus Aurelius, coins of r found near Chigivdl 
(Essex),260: Hampstead Heath (Middx,), 243 m. 

Mason, Canon A, J* t 139. 

Mcaux lYorks.f abbey church: organs, 103; screen 
arrangements, 103. 

Medieval art: exhibition of medieval heraldic art, 
35, 36; ftgxire sculpture, 37: panel of tapestry, 
probably of English origin, 35-42, 

Megalith ic sanctuaries , Malta, 363, 266-8. 

Melville, Licut+-Generd Robert, 172, 174+ 207, 208, 
216. 2174 discovery of Roman remains m Scot¬ 
land by, 169-71* 178* 179, 1 St, 182* 

Montmore, Michael of, abbot of St* Albans, 89. 

Middlesex: Brentford, Dalston, Edgware* Golder's 

Green, Harefield, Hendon, Mill Hill, Staines. 

Midlothian : sm Rosglyn, 

Milan (Italy), screen-wall in the church of SanP 
Ambrogb, 70. 

Milestones, ancient, in London, 233+ 234 jr, 240. 

Mill Hill (Middx ), Roman remains at, 243. 

Milton Abbas (Dorset),, pttlpitum in conventual church, 
7^ Bo. 

Minchinhampton |Glos.) p stone roof of church, ap 

Mnaidra (Malta), megalitluc sanctuary, 263, 266-8. 

Monmouthshire : ser TLntcm- 

Montmorillon, near Poitiers (France), “chapelie fune- 
raJre p at, 24. 

Monuitfent: tomb of the duchess of Suffolk, Ewelme 

(O xoji , \ 7. See also GravTsloncs, 

Moray 3 "irth (Scotland), Roman antiquities aear the, 
188, 227. 

More, Thomas, dean of the collegiate church of 
Jrthlingbo rough 1 Norths nts), 1 so. 

More, William, of Loudon, bequest by, 15. 

More* William, prior of Worcester, 105. 

Morris, William, tapestry work oh 39. 

Mount Grace (Yorks,}* screen arrangements of 
Carthusian church, 108, 

N 

Neale, James, 00 the abbey church of St Albans 
Alerts,), 93-5. 

Nelson, John, view of moated earthwork, Reed Moat 
Fidd, Islington (Middx.), 249,, 250.. 


Nelson, Dr. Philip, English alabaster table in pos¬ 
session of, 37 Jf, 

Neolithic misc-r tkneous ohjt cts, HafTantien (Malta), 
2^4. 265, 273, 274 . pottery, HaFTarxien, 264- 
7,269271-4, 277-84: sanctuaries, Malta* 263, 
266-3; tcnipie, HahTnrxien* 263-84, 

Nctherby (Cumberland), bath on site of Roman 
station, 167, 168, 187, r8g, 190, 199 225, 22E 

N ewaistI e-a n-T y n e IN ortliumb.), screen a rrangc- 
Tuciiis of church uf the White Friary toSif. 

Newstcad ( Roxburghshire l Roman remains at, 218. 

Nicholl, Walter, «if Southwark, carver* 67. 

Nicholson, Dr,, on the abbey church of Sb Albans 
(Herts,), gr* 

Nicosia (Cyprus), vault of the cathedra! church of 
Sl Sophie, 26. 

Nigellus (or Neel), bishop of Ely, 85. 

Ncake, John, 105/1* 

Norden, John, on Roman roads near London, 243-6, 

Norfolk: sre Binhnm, H Latency, Castle acre, Lynn, 
Norwich, Pcntney, Wymondham. 

Norman, Philip, 258 tt. 

Northamptonshire; ste Fgtheringhay, 1 rttiting- 
borough, Peterborough, 

N orthu it 3 berJand : see Bel ! i ngh am f C hew G reen T 
Hexham, Newesstk-on-Tyne, Tynemouth. 

Norwich (Norfolk), cathedral church: pelican reading- 
desk, xo6 : pu/pilmu and screen arrangements, 
99-101, 108. 

Notker the physician, tllumfnjited manuscripts by, 
140. 

Notker the Stammerer, monk of St, Calf author of 
Sequences, j+o, 144, 148-50. 

Nottingham alabaster tables 37. 

Nottinghamshire: see Uawton, Southwell- 

Nuukeeling (York }, screen arrangements uf the 
priory church r 107. 

0 

Olfa. king of Mercia, 235* >39. 

Old Samir! : set- Sarum. 

Organs in churches in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries* 49,5^ 57, 66, 74, 86, g6, 98, 103, 106, 

Orrea (Perthshire); see Bertha. 

Osmund, Bishop, cathedral church of Sarum com¬ 
pleted by, 51, i n, i is, 114 : charter of n 1 ; gifts 
10 the church by* iti/112; InstihtfiQ Osmund^ 
in; shrine of, 44 ; tomb of, 116, 122, 

Query St. Mary church (Devon): eagle-desk, 48 ; 
parish altar, 63; puipiUm and screen arrange¬ 
ments, 6i f 63. 

Our Lady of the Pew; $re Westminster Palace. 
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Oxford (Okqii.) : eagle-desk in quire at Osney Abbey, 
105 ; plan and arrange merit of college chapels in 
the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, 65, 66; stone 
roof over the exchequer at Merton College, 24 
Oxfordshire: *r Ewetme, Oxford. 

P 

Pacey, Christopher, treasurer of the cathedral church 
of Bristol, 134. 

Padyngtcm, John, bequest by, 14, 

Page, W. p on Roman and Saxon antiquities, 234, 
340, 260, 

Paisley (Renfrewshire), vaulting of St. Minn's chapel 
in the abbey church, 39. 

Palermo (Italy), gospel ambou and paschal candle* 
stick in the chapel of the Palazzo Reale, 45 tu 
Panmure, Lord, 170, 179, 

Paris, BiblioUiequc nation ale : Lombardic MS., 133 ; 
Order for the coronation ofa ting of the Franks, 
*53 f treatise by Alcuin, 155. 

Parts, Matthew, on the circle of the winds, 151, 
Parker, Matthew, archbishop of Canterbury, 139,14 c. 
Paul, Roland, 103. 

Pavement: Roman, at Old Ford, London, 233 j 
tessellated, near Chigwi ll (Essex 1, ado. 
Peeblesshire: srr Lyne-kirk. 

Peers, C, R,, Sow. 

Pembrokeshire : jrr St, David’s, 

Pentnty (Norfolk), arms of tbc Augustine priory, 36. 
Pdrjgord |France), domed churches in, 35. 

Pdrlgueux (France), domed church of Si. Front, 24. 
Perthshire: set Ardocli, Bertha, Dealgiuross, 
Fortinganl, Grassy Walls, Hiema, Inchluthill, 
Linduiti, Stragith, 

Peterborough (Northants), abbey church: pulpittttn 
and screen arrangements, 107, 109. 

Phillips, Sir Claude, on a pane! of medieval tapestry-, 
33 < A 

Pickering Moor (Yorks.), Roman camps on, 18& 
Piggot, John, on the fire at Our Lady of the Pew, 
Westminster Palace, ti. 

Plain-Song Society, reproductions by, ray. 

Fleshy IEsst-X), collegiate church; pttfptinm and 
screen arrangements. 64, 66 . 

Polybius, caslramctation of, 171. 190, 204, aod, 23^ 
228. 

Poore, Richard, dean and bishop ofSarum, 113, 
Portugal, absence of tipper roof in churches of. 26,33. 
Pottery:—Neolithic : HabT&nrien | Malta), 264-7, 
269, 271-4, 3 77 _ ^4- Roman : near Chigwcll 
(Esse**), 260; near Epping Town (EssexI. 260; 
Hal-Tarxit-ii (Malta), 272; London. 236, 353, 


Powtrell, Thomas, benefaction of, 12, 

Prcstwyfc, William, be Refactions of, 9, 10, 19. 

Price, E. B., discovery of Roman grave-slab bv.247-9. 

Price, Milton, cinerary urn in the collection of, 233. 

Price, J, F., on Roman roads and antiquities, 234, 
348 m, 253, 354, 358, 260 nr. 

Prior, E. S,, on medieval figure sculpture, 35,37 ; on 
a panel of medieval tapestry, 40, 41. 

Psalms, use of, in public and private devotion, 145, 

& * ,5fi - 

PuiSet (or Piidscyl, Hugh, bishop of Durham, 71. 

Put pit am, the, in English churches, 46-110, 114; 
origin and use of, 46 ^ 103-10, 114. 116 20, 126. 
Sft Quire screens, 

Q 

Quire screens in English churches, 43-no. Screen 
arrangements at—Arthington (Yorks.), 107; Bard- 
ncy (Lines.), 68, 70, 71, 75; Baysdaie (Yorks,), 
107; Beverley (Yorks.), 51, 54, 8811.; Bindou 
(Dorset), 10a; Bolton (Yorks.), 76, 82; Boxgrove 
(Sussex), 76, 82, 83; Build was (Salop), J03; 
Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), 108; Calder (Cum¬ 
berland), 102 ; Cambridge, King’s Col lege ch a pel, 
50, 66; Canterbury Cathedral, 71, 76-9, 110; 
Canterbury, St, Austin's Abbey, 70, 75, 76. 95, 
96, 9 9 ; Carlisle (Cumberland), 76. 80. 81; 
Castloacrc (Norfolk), 71 * Chichester (Sussex), 
5 1 * S+-59* 110 1 ChristchurchTwynbam (Hants), 
76, 79,80, 110 ; Crow land (Lines.), 71, 74., 73,82; 
Dore (Hereford), 10a, 103; Dunstable (Beds ), 
82,84 ; Durham Cathedral, 68-74 A A A 106, 
no; Edington (Wilts.), 61 ; Ely Cathedral, 43, 
7 °f 73 l! -t 85-8, 110 1 Esholt (Yorks.), 107; Exeter 
Cathedral, 48. 59,56.57,61,103,1 to; Pothering* 
hay i Northants), 6 j, 62; Fountains Abbey 
(Yorks,), 102-4; Furness Abbey (Lancs.), 102, 
T03 * Gloucester Abbey, 96. 97, 99; Grosmom 
(Yorks.), 107; Mandate! Yorks.), 107; Haughmond 
(Salop). 95; Hereford Cathedral, 481, 51, 54 
68; Hexham (Northumb.), 76, 81. 82; Hovvden 
(Yorks,), 61, 64 ; I rth ling bo rough (NorthanU). 
61 . 110 ! Jervaulx Abbey (Yorks.), 102-4 ; 
Kirklecs (Yorks.), 107; Kirksull Abbey (Yorks.), 
ms, 104: Laund (Lcic.), tto; Lcision (Suffolk), 
75 «■ ? Lichfield Cathedral. 48. 51; UHeshali 
Abbey (Salop), 9B; Lincoln Cathedra), 54 54l 
55 - 57 * 5 ®i 63.68,81,103, no ’ London, Charter¬ 
house, 108; St. Bartholomew’s, Smith fie Id, 109; 
St. Paul's fold], 55, 36; Lynn (Norfolk), 108; 
M almesbuiy Abbey (Wilts,), 98,99 • Manchester 
(Lancs.), 61, no; Meaux Abbey (Yorks.), 103; 
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Milton Abbas (Dorset), 76* 80; Mount Grace 
(Yorks.), 108; Newefette-on-Tyiic (Narthumb.), 
toS tt .; Norwich Cathedral, 99-101, toS; Nun* 
keeling 1 Yorks.), 107 ; Qttery Si. Mary (Devon), 
61, 63; Peterborough Abbey (Nort hauls), 107. 
109: Pltshy |Essex), 64, 66 ; Rcvesby (Lines,), 
102 ; Richmond (Surrey), 108; Kievaulx (Yorks.k 
102 ; Ripon Minster (Yorks.), 46, 49* 55. 6i, 83. 
74 n., 76, 110; Roche (Yorks,), 102; Rochester 
Cathedra!, 7T, 80; St, Albans Abbey (Herts.), 
8g-94, 108, no; St. Cross, near Winchester 
(Hants), 51, 53; St. David's Cathedral, 58, 59; 
Salisbury Cathedra). (6-8, 55, 56, 103, 110; 
Sarnm. Old (Wilts.), 48, 51, 33. 54, 114; South* 
well (Notts,), 51,61,62, 103, j 10; Stoke-by-Clare 
(SuiTolki, 64,66; Strata Florida (Cardigan), 1021 
Swine (Yorks,), 107; Tattershai) (Lines.), 61-3, 
81, 103 ; Temple Balsa! I (Warwicks.), 66 ; 
Tewkesbury Abbey (Gfos»). 108; Thicket 
(Yorks.I, 107: Tinttm Abbey (Mon.), ios, 103; 
Tynemouth (Northunib.J, 76, 82 4 ; Valle Cmcb 
(Denbigh), toa; Waltham Holy Cross (Essex), 
76,82; Wnverlcy (Surrey), 102 - Wells Cathedral, 
52, 54. 5 £h t 10 ; Westminster Abbey, mi, 102, 
105 ; — St. Stephen’s chapel, 65; Wllbt rfoss 
(Yorks.), 107; Winchester Cathedral, 88, 89; 
Windsor Castlr, chapel of Si, Edward and St. 
George, 46,48, 50,65, 66; Worcester Cathedral, 
to8, rop ; Wykeham (Yorks.), 107; Wymrmdham 
(Norfolk), 76. 82,64.85; Yedingham (Yorks.), 
107; York Minster, 48, 50, 54, 59,60, 68, 74, 110. 

R 

Rttedykes, near Ury (Kincardineshire), Roman camp 
,it, 192, aoo, 20 j, 208, 21 a, 215, 9 i6 f 228. 

Rainald, Bishop, church of, at Wells (So in.), 52L 

Ralph or Shrewsbury, Bishop, completion or presby¬ 
tery and quire at Wells Cathedra! by, 59, 

Rankin, D. R,, on General William Roy, 163M, 

Ravelio (Italy), gospel and epistle ambons in the 
duomo, 45, 46: gospel .imbon in the church of 
San Giovanni del Toro, 45.46. 

Ravenna (Italy): marble am bon In the church of Sant’ 
Apollmare Nuovo, 45; screen-wall in the church 
of San Vitale, 74, 

Read, Sir Charles Hercules : On a panel of tapes: 17 
of about the year 1400, probably of English 
origin, 35-42. 

Redykes, near Glcnmailen, ontheYttan (Aberdeen¬ 
shire), Roman camp at, 194, 200, 201, 2(2, 215, 
228. 

Re mi, St., of France, 153. 
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Remy, Bishop, minster of Lincoln built by, 51, 55. 
Renfrewshire: set Paisley, 

Revesby (Lines.), screen arrange meats in abbey 
church, 102. 

Rcycross on Stanmore (Yorks.1, Roman camp at, 183, 
188 , ^ 

Reynolds, Captain Thomas Vincent, 208, 216, 219. 

Rhelms (France}, outer roof of the cathedral church, 
21, 31. 

Ri baton 1 Yorks ), chapel or the Knights Templars at, 

66 ii. 

Richard 11 and the chapel of the Pew, Westminster 
Palace, 8, 9. 

Richard IN, 14 ; grants an annuity to the keeper of 
the chapel of the Pew, Westminster Palace, 15, 
Richard of Cirencester, the spurious Df Situ 
Brifonmae attributed to, 161, 162 , 17af8o. 
183 h., 185, 188, 20Q, 203, 204. 

Richard, St,, shrine of 44. 

Richmond (Surrey), screen arrangements of church of 
the Grey Friars, 108. 

Ridd, Geoffrey, bishop of Ely, 85. 

Ridge well (Essex), Roman villa at, 260. 

Rtevaulx (Yorks,), screen arrangements of the abbey 
church, 102. 

Ripon ( Yorks.), minster chvirch: organs, 49; parish 
altar, 54, 61 ; pulpihtm and screen arrangements, 

4*. 49 > 55. 6 t , 63. 74"-. 7 6 - lie - 
Rivers, Anthony, Earl, execution of 14; expedition 
to Guienne, j i ; obtains indulgence for the chapel 
of the Pew, Westminster Palace, 12, 13* 
Robinson, j. Armitagc, dean of Bath and Wells, 
to J n., 235, 

Roche (Yorks,), screen arrangements of the abbey 
church, 103. 

Rochester (Kent), pulpitum and screen arrangements 
of the cathedral church, 71, 80. 

Rock, Dr, Daniel, on Aktibi’s work in connexion 
with the service of the Mass, 156-8. 

Roger, bishop of Salisbury and archbishop of York, 
church building at York and Ripon, 54, 55; 
enlargement of the cathedral church of Sarum, 
in ; tomb of, 116, 122. 

Rogers, Pemcll, bequest by, 13, 15. 

Roman military antiquities in North Britain, 161-228. 
Camps, fortifications, and stations: Annandoje, 
179-81, 226; Antonine Wall, 162169. 171-3. 
185-7,210:1., 227; Ardoch (Perthshire), 172, 187, 
224-6; Arthur’s Oon (Stirlingshire), 189, 199, 
227; Auehendavy (Dumbartonshire), 185, 186, 
189* 227; Battledykes (Forfarshire), 170,17T, 187, 
224; Bertha, or Orrca (Perthshire), 172, 185, 
188; Birrens (Dumfriesshire), 168, 187, 189,225; 

p p 
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Roman military antiquities {continued ): 

BiiTenswnrfe H lit (Du in fries shire), [68, 183. [87, 
201, 224 : Burghcad (Elginshire), 188, 327; 
Camelon (Stirlingshire), 173, 187,227* Castleeary 
(Dumbartonshire), 186-9, 227; Cqstlcdykce 

(Lanarkshire), 168, 187,226; Castle-over (Dum¬ 
friesshire), 167, 187, 226; Cathcrihun, flnbwn 
and While (Forfarshire), 171, 187, 190, 208; 
Chaimclkiik (Rcrwkkalistt:), 178, 179, 181, 182, 
r88, 323 ; Cleghorn (Lanarkshire), 177, 178* 180, 
[87,204,224, 225; Bealginross |]A-rlhsliire), 172, 
187, 224; Eildon Hills, 183-5, T ^< 2 -5: 
Fortingnul (Perthshire), [72, 18B, 225; Gleri- 
mailen, see Redykes; Grassy Walls (Perthshire), 
172, 184, 185, t$8, 196, 204, 224; Grimes Dyke, 
are Antonine Wall; Hardaulds (Forfarshire), 170; 
Kirrnaf Perthshire), [72: InchtUth ill (Perthshire), 
172,187, 19ft, 225; Kckhick 1 Forfarshire), 170, 
171,187,224 ; Kirkboddo (Forfarshire!, 171, 187, 
224; Liddel Moat 1 Roxburghshire), 168, 187, 
225; Ltnduni (Perthshire), [72; Lintreso 
(Forfarshire), 170, i-]i, [87, 224; Lockerbie 
(Dumfriesshire), r8o ; Lyne-kirk (Pee bless hire), 
r68, 169, i8r, 187,226; Moray Firth, 188,227; 
Newstead (Roxburghshire), 208 ; Orrea, see 
Bertha; Roedykes 1 Kincardineshire), 192, 200, 
201, 208, 2S2, 2*5, 216, 228; Redykes (Aber¬ 
deenshire) 194, 200, 201, 212. 215, 228 ; Stragcth 
1 Perthshire), 172, 187,226; Strathmore, 170, r 7 r, 
[73,178, 184, 225; Tasks Holm (Dumfriesshire), 
1S0,18r, 188,224; Tibbers CastiefDumfriesshire), 
J68, 188, 194, 212,314,215,228 ; Torwood Moor 
(Stirlingshire), j8o, 181, 204, 233; Towford 
(Roxburghshire), 200-2, 205, 208, 215,216, 223; 
Trinmntiinn, 183. 200, 208 ; Ury, w Raedykcs ; 
Woden Law (Roxburghshire), [67 H, f 200, 202 ; 
Wood Castle (Dumfriesshire), [68, 187. 

Roman camps and stations in South Britain : 
Aldborough, near Bo rough bridge (Yorks.}, 241 ; 
Brandon (Suffolk), 190; Coer Caradock (Salop), 
190; Chew Green (Northlimb.}, 167 M, t 168, 
[83 187,200-2,205,207, 208,215, 225; Coxal I 

Knoll {Hertford), 190; Kreiginthorp Common 
(Westm.), 183, 188,224; Net htrby (Cumberland), 
167, 168, 187, 189, 190, 199,225, 228; Pickering 
Moor (Yorks.), 188; Reed Moat Field, Islington 
(Middx,), 248-52; Reycross (Yorks.), 183, 188, 
224; Terns, river, 190, 227 ; York (Yorks.), 241. 

Roman remains 1 Abridge (Essex), 260; Chigwel! 
(Essex), 260; Fitsjohns (Essex), 260; Great 
Dunmow (Esses), 260; Hal-Tarxien (Malta), 372; 
Hampstead Heath (Middx,), 24a, 243; Low 
Leyton (Essex), 260; Mill Hill (Middx.), 243; 


Ridgewdl (Essex), 260; Stapleford Tawncy 
(Essex), 260; Theydon Mount (Essex), 260: 
Toppcsficld (Essex), 260, See also winter London. 

Roman Roads and the Distribution of Sax on Churches 
in London, 329 62, See n too under London. 

Rome : gospel and epistle ambons id lint church of 
San Clemente. 45 ; illuminated manuscripts in 
the Vatican Library, 130; screen-wall in the 
church of San Clemente, 70. 

Rose of the Winds (J?om Vnitorum), [51, 

Rnss, Thomas, restored plan of the collegiate r Lurch 
of Ltncludeu (Dumfriesshire), 29. 

Rossiyn (Midlothian), barrel vault of the chapel at, 
= 4 - 

Rotherham (Yorks,), collegiate church of, 64. 

Roth ley Temple (Leic,), chapel of thr Knights Hos¬ 
pitallers at, 66 n, 

Roxburghshire: see Eildon Hills, Liddtl Moat, New- 
stead, Towford, Woden Law. 

Roy, John, will of, [;8w. 

Roy, General William, and \tl% Military Antiquities of 
the Romans in North Britain, 161-221, Roy’s an¬ 
tiquarian researches, 161,164, *67, 177-89. 

20;; biographical details, 161-4, t74“®- T &4- 

207, 208; death, 173, 20 t, 207; elected F.S.A., 
307; survey of Scotland, 163^3, 176, 177, 189, 
201, 203; survey work cm Hounslow Heath and 
in south-eastern England, 165, 207,208; will, 161, 
173, 208, 209, Military Antiquities dedication, 
192, 221 ; drawings and manuscripts presented 
to and published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
i6r, 162, 164, 182 w, r 190, 192, 194, 196, 199-205, 
209-20; duplicate of drawings and manuscripts 
in the British Museum ( Royal Library), 162, 167, 
168, 172, 185, 187 it., 190, [92, 194, 196, 199,204, 
205, 209,211-18; general description of the R-M. 
and S.A, manuscripts, with notes on important 
differences between them, 221-8; 1 Map pa Bri- 
tannine Septemrionalis Faciei Romanae', 164, 
166, 170, 173, 19a, 194-7, 200-4,209, 213, 214, 
216,223; plates, list of|maps, plans, and sketches), 
187, 188, 223-8; title-pages, ornamental, 193 8, 
2[3, 333. See also Roman military antiquities. 

Runic inscription, on Viking gravestone from site 
near St, Paul’s Cathedral, 239, 

S 

St. Albans (Herts.): 

Abbey church : images, 89,90 ; puipitmn and screen 
arrangements, 89^94, to8, no. 

^ Roman roads to, 230, 232, 236, 344 354, 255, 261, 

St, Cross, near Winchester (Hants), frdpihtm in the 
hospital of, 51, 53, 
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St. David a (Pembroke), puipitum tn the cathedral 
church, 58, 59. 

St. Gall (Switzerland), service-books in use at the 
abbey oi; 140, 144. 149-51. 

Si. Osyth (Essex), organs in the priory church, to6. 
Saint-Pargoi re, near Montpellier (France), vaulting 
of the church at, 28, 

St. Vaast (Vedast), monastery nf, 158. 

Salerno (Italy), ambons of marble and mosaic In 
cathedral church, with paschal candlestick, 45,46. 
Salisbury (Wilts.I, cathedral church: aisles, 113: 
ambulatory, 113; bays, 113: bishop's palace, 113 ; 
chief entrance, 113, 114, ufl; cloister, 113. 114; 
Customary, 46, 1*6; doorways, 113, 114; eagle- 
desk, 48 ; eastern chapel, 114; foundation of, 
113; images, 5611.; nave. 113; pier arcade* 116; 
plan of i 13 ; porches. 113, 114, 1 ley ; presbytery. 
113; procession way, 113; puipitum and screen 
arrangements, 46-8,55,56, l0 3, no; quire, 113; 
tombs, 116, 122: tower, 113; transept* 113,114, 

118: Trinity chapel, 113; vestry, 113, 114,131. 
Salmon, Pierre, 9. 

Salonina (wife of the emperor Gallicnus), gold coin 
of found at Moorlields, London, 233, 

Samian ware found near Hieydon Mount (Essex), 
360. 

Sandbv, Paul, principal draughtsman to the survey of 
Scotland, ]66. 

Sarcophagus, marble, from Lower Clapton, London. 
356, 258, 

Sarum Consuetudinary, the, and its relation to the 
cathedral church of Old Sanim, 46, 47, 111-26 . 
dale of the Consuetudinary, 1*2. 1.13; on the 
duties of dignitaries, 115; on the arrangement 
of stalls, 115, 116;—processions: Ascension 

Day, 123, 125, J*6; Ash Wednesday, 118: 
Christmas, 117, 120, 126; Easter, iss; Maundy 
Thursday, 11B; Palm Sunday, 117, 1336; 
Rogation, 124 125; Sunday, 116, 117, 132; 
Whitsunday, 123, 126;—ritual arrangements, 

118- 22. iVr tifao Sanim, Old. 

Sam in Gmduale, 129. 

Sanim Missal, 47, 128, 129, 131, * 34 - L 3 S ' 4 =. '43 

San.Old (Wilts.), cathedral church: aisle* 113, 

114. 117, 120;—altar* 54 112, tt 4 1 7 . 1 < 9 ~—. 
124 ; attar of All Saint* i (9 at; oftloly Cross, 

119- 21; of St- Martin, 119-21; of St. Mary 
Magdalene, 119, 120; of St. Nicholas, 119, 120, 
of St. Peter, 119, iso \ of Si. Stephen, 119, 120; 
of St- Thomas the Martyr, 119, 120ambula¬ 
tory, 113, 117, tai J ark* 122; bays, 113, 114- 
116; bell* 126; candlesticks, 112, 1 15 ; canon* 
number of in, 115, 116; cemeteries ofcwwna 

t* 


and lay folk, 114 117, 12*. r**, 125; chalice* 

112 ; chapels, 113, 114. 120 ; chapter house, 114 
tat, 126; charter of Osmund, m ; chest* 122; 
chief entrance, 119; church of the canons, (14; 
cloister, 1 14 11 7,120, 123,126; coffer, 122; com¬ 
pletion of church by Osmund, in, 112, 114; cur¬ 
tains, 121 i dean’s house, tai ; dignitaries, III, 
113,116; doorways, tt4,118. tip, tit,125,126 ; 
eagle-desk, 48, 118, 131; eastern chapel, 114; 
enlargement of church by bishop Roger, m, 
112; excavations, nr, 112, 1 16; flooring, 116; 
font, 117, 122: furniture, Jt* 121; hangings, 
i2j ; images, 115, 119, 122 ; Inditutb Osmvttdt, 
lit, 1 ta; inventory, 119-21, 126; jewels, 112; 
length of church, 113 : lights, 115; linen dolli, 

121 ; mortars, 115, 119, 120; nave, 112, 114. 117, 
i2o, 125; ornaments, 11* 115, f 19-22; Os¬ 
mund's church. 31 ; polls. 133; parish altar, 54. 
115, 119: parish church, 114 115: pier arcades, 
ji 6; pillars, 120; plan of church, 113, 114, 120, 
126 ; plate, 112; platform* 116; porches, 114, 
118; presbytery, 113, 114 i i6-l8, 120-2 ; pro¬ 
cession ways, 113,117,125 ; puipitum and screen 
arrangements, 48, 51, 53. 54, 114. 1*6-20, 126; 
quire, us, 114-18, 121,124, 12 5! reading-desks, 
117, ti8, 134; relic* 115, 116, 122, 125, 126; 
rood, 115-17, 119, 121, 124; rood-loft, 114 n8; 
screen* 114 116; sepulchre, Easter, 115. 116, 

122 ; shrine* H* 122, 124, 125; stalls. 115, 
116 ; step* 114; tombs, 114 n6, 122; tower, 
114, 116, 136; transepts, 114, 117. 118, iao, 126; 
treasurer, duties of, 114, 119-21, 126; treasury, 
114, 115, 122, 126; vaulted undercroft, 114; 
veils, 122; vestments, it* 122; vestry, 114, 

i2o-a, 126; well, 114. 

Snwle, Arthur, prebendary of the cathedral church ul 
Bristol, 134. 

Saxon Churches in London, Roman Roads and the 
Distribution of, 229-62. S«r also umirr London. 

Saxon sword, from cremated burial, Topjicsfidrf 
( Essex), 260. 

Seal a (Italy), gospel am bon in church at, 45. 

ScaTa Celt, indulgences of, 12-15. 

SdletTs treatise on Homan cast ran let at ion, 190, 

Scotland : tn-t Roman antiquities in North Britain. 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, architectural work of, 54 56 m„ 

78, 88 «. 

Scott, G. Gilbert, 31, 32. 

Screens: stf Quire screens. 

Sculpture: English medieval ligure sculpture, 37; 
ueolithie, llal-Tarxien(Malta),264-7,269,371-3, 
375 . 3 ? 9 * 

Service books ol the medieval Church, 127 51 ; 

2 
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destruction of! in reign of Edward VI r 128. See 
also Sarum Consuetudinary and J Tetnporale k of 
^350-13^0. 

Sband, Colonel, plan of Roman camp at Redykes 
(Aberdeenshire), 212. 

Sharpe, Montagu, 235, 
p Shipman^ card \ the, 151. 

Shrines of saints in secular and monastic churches, 44, 
Shropshire i see Buildup, Cner Caradock, l laugh- 
mond, LillcshaEL 

Sigiilf, warden of the church of the city o f York, 154, 
Silchester (Hants), Roman road to, 233, 234, 261. 
Simeon, abbot of Ely, S5. 

Simpson, W. Sparrow, on London antiquities, 235 n* t 
23811. 

Sixtus IV, Pope, 

Skeleton, human, from ancient burial near St, Paul's 
Cathedral, 239, 

Smith, J< Challenor, 14 tt< 

Smith, J. T. f Antiquities 0/ tVt\dmwsto* f r, 5, 6, 7 u. 
Smith, John, chapter clerk of Bristol, 134. 

Smith, Reginald A*: Roman Roads and the Dis¬ 
tribution of Saxon Churches in London, 229-62, 
Smith, Roach, 255 w. ; on a Roman grave-slab found 
at Battle Bridge, London, 247, 248. 

Smith, Worthington G. p 84* 

Smithson, Thomas, prior of Hexham (Nurthuxnb.), 8i + 
Somersetshire: see Bath, Wells. 

Sousa, Father Luis de t on the church of Datalha 
(Portugal), 

Southwell, Robert, bequest by, 13, 14- 
Southwdl (Nolls,), collegiate church: organs, 30; 
parish altar, 54 ; pu/pitum and screen arrange¬ 
ment, 5i p 6 i t 6s, 103, 11 q h 
S pain, treatment of the vault of churches in, 36, 33 - 
SUifFortbhirt ste Dieulacressc, Lichfield. 

Stain drop, ntrar Dnrlingtoi! (Durham), fourteenth* 
century rooli or (he church at, 113, 24, 

Staines ( Middx,), Roman road to, 233, 234^261. 
Staple ford Tawntry (Essex], Roman antiquities found 
near, 260, 

Statuettes, clay and stone, in neolithic temple. Hal- 
Tantien (Malta), 371, 274-7. 

Stdta mans, origin of the phrase, 147-51. 

Stevcnson, W. II., 2580, 

Stewart, Rev, D. J., on the cathedral church of Ely, 
43 - 

Sligand, bishop of Winchester and archbishop of 
Canterbury, 80 , 89, 95, 

Stirlingshire 1 me Arthur's Oon, Camden, Torwoc-J 
Moor, 

Stoke ’by-Clare {Suffolk), pulpitma and screen arrange¬ 
ments of collegiate church, 64, 66. 


Stone objects: coffins, Roman,London,233; neolithic, 
Ha!-Tardea (Malta), 363-76, s8t. 

Stow, John, on London antiquities, 1, 10 11,334, 

258 if., 261, 

Strageth \ Perthshire), Roman station at, 173, 187, 396. 
Strata Florida (Cardigan), screen arrangements in 
abbey church, 102. 

Si rath more (Scotland), Roman camps in, 170, 171, 
173, 178, 184, 225. 

Street, G. E , on Gothic architecture in Spain, 26, 
Slukdey, Dr. William, and the spurious Be Situ 
Britanmae, 183 n., 188; on Roman antiquities, 332, 

351353. 

Suetonius Faulinus, battle with Roadicea, 355; camp 
assigned to legions of, Reed Moat Field, Isling¬ 
ton (Middx.), 349. 

Suffolk, duchess of, sculptured tomb of. at Ewdrae 
(Oxort.), 37. 

Suffolk ; see Brandon, Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, 
lx worth, Lciatott, Stoko-by-Clare. 

Suffolk Way, the ancient, 259. 

Surrey: See Richmond, Wa verity* 

Sussex : set Boxgrove, Clilclicstcr. 

Suitoii, Oliver, bishop of Lincoln, church built by, 55, 
Suttun-aid June (Kents, thirteen th-euntury rectangular 
chapel jsitj. 66* 

Swine (Yorks.), medieval figure sculpture at, 37; 

cretin arrangements of the priory church, 107, 
Swin lidd 1 Kent), thirteenth-century rectangular 
chapel at, 66. 

Sword, from Saxon cremated burial, Tapposfitld 
(Essex), 260. 

Sympscm, Dr. MfUisd, 58, 63 tt m 

r 

Tapestry panels of about the year 1400, probably of 
English origin, 35-42, 

Tarxtcn (Main): see 1 laM araicn, 

Tassiet. Holm, near Moffat (DuTnfriesshirL-), support! 

Roman camp at, iBo, i8i f 188, 324. 

Tassilo III* duke uf Bavaria, 150. 

Talterahall (Lines,), pnlpiuwtm d screen arrangements 
of the collegiate church, 61-3, 81, 103. 

Temc, river, Roman camps on the banks of 190, 237, 
Temple Balsa 11 (Warwicks. pidpilum in thirteenth- 
century chapel, 66. 

‘Temporal** of 1350-1380, portions of a, found at 
Bristol (GlosJ, 127-60; con tents, 128, 131-7; 
drawings, grotesque figures, and illuminated 
capital letters, 137-9, 131-7; musical notation, 
137* 135, 144; ora amen tat ion* t-9, *31 ; se¬ 
quences, 128* 13L 140-5^ M7* 
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Tcssellaled pavement; Chigwell (Essex), 360: Gres- 
ham Street and Wood Street, London, 253, 

Teutonic invasion of Britain, 229, 23O. 

Tewkesbury (Glos.l, screen arrangements of the 
abbey church, 108. 

Theydon Mount (Essex), Roman antiquities found 
at, 260. 

Thicket (Yorks.), screen arrangements of the priory 
church, 107. 

Thomas, St,, of Canterbury: shrine of, 44: trans¬ 
lation of, 112. 

Thompson, A. Hamilton, 72 n .; on the internal 
arrangements of medieval churches, 60 -1110* 

Thomson, W. G., on tapestry weaving, 39. 

Thoronet (France), vaulting of the chapter-house of 
the abbey of, 29. 

Tibbers Castle, near Distil tv Kirk (Dumfriesshire,*), 
supposed Roman eiimp, 168, <88, 194,312,214, 
215, 228. 

Tiles, Roman; Old Ford, London, 233; Reed Moat 
Field, Islington (Middx.), 350. 

Tintern (Mon.), abbey church: organs, 103 ; pulpitum 
and screen arrangements, i®2, 103, 

Toledo (Spain), treatment of the vault in church at, 26. 

TopptsGeM' (Essex!, Saxon cremated burial and 
Roman interment at, 260. 

Torwood Moor (Stirlingshire), Roman camp on, 180, 
181, 204, 223. 

Toulouse (France), barrel vault in the monastic 
church or St. Semin, 21. 

Toumus (France), transverse barrel vaults in the 
eleventb-eetlluiy church ol St. Philibert, 22, 23, 

Tours (France), abbey of. Atcuin’s school at, 152, 

Toward (Roxburghshire), Roman camp at, 200-2, 
205, aoS, 215, 316, 223. 

Trin 1 on Liu m of Ptolemy, site of, 183. 200, 308. 

TruinpilJgion, William of, abbot of St. Albans, 89. 

Truro (Cornwall), roofing of the cathedral church, 31. 

Tynemouth (Non limnb. Uputpitum and screen arrange¬ 
ments of priory church, 76, 82 -4. 

U 

Urban IV, Pope, 1 45 

Grits, cinerary, from All Hallows, Barking, London, 
240; near Chigwell (Essex), 260; Cloth Fair, 
London, 253; Dalston (Middx.), 258; llal- 
Tarxicn (Malta), 264 ; Hare wood. PI ace, London, 
2331 Milk Street, Cheapside, London, 233; 
covered, from Bucklcrsbtiry, London, 253 - 

V 

Valluncc, Ayttier, collection of materials for a history 
of screens and scree nworfc, 43; on church screen 
arrangements, 55, 64 «„ 66 78, 8a. 
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Valle Cmcis (Denbigh), screen arrangements in abbey 
church, J02. 

Valletta Museum (Malta): various objects from the 
neolithic temple at Hal-Tarxicn, 271, 

Vase, RomanoBritish, found at Chigwell 1 Essex), 
260. 

Venables, Precentor, the late, 55. 

Ve nan this Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, Latin hymns 
and poems by, 147, *48. 

Vert ue, G,, map of London, 251 «. 

Vend am ium : sir St. Albans, 

Vespasian, coins of, found in CorobiU, London, 254, 

Vetch, Colonel, biograp idea I sketch oJ General William 
Roy, 183, 175 203. 

Victorinas, coin of, from Hampstead Neath (Middx.), 
243 'i. 

Vignogoul, near Montpellier (France), vaulting or 
the abbey church of, 26-8, 33. 

Viking Period : gravestone from site near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 238. 

Villa, Roman, at Ridgcwcll (Essex), 260. 

Vlolletde-Duc and church architecture in France, 
21 n. t 22, 38. 

w 

Walkelin, bishop of Winchester, 88. 

Walker, Emery,on a panel of medieval tapestry^, 39. 

Walter, abbot of Peterborough, 109, 

Waltham Holy Cross (Essex), conventual church 
shared by parishioners, 67; screen arrangements, 
76, 83. 

Wanda, William do, de-nii .if Salisbury, i t6. 

Wardrobe Accounts, it. 

Ware, John, benefactions uf, 9, 19. 

Ware, Richard of, Bouk of Customs, tat. 

Warner, Sir George F„ 127, 139. 

Warwickshire: sec Temple MalsaJl. 

Wat ling Street, 16711., 187, 200, 224, 232, 233, 236. 
238, 23a 243 5, 247, 252 254. -’ Sl - 

Watsaii, Lieut.-Colonel, and the survey of Scotland, 
163 7. 109, 170, 173, 174, 20& =C4- 
Wat Tyler, 8, 9. 

Waver ley (Surrey), screen arrangements of the abbey 
church, to2. 

Wells (So in. I, cathedral church : images of kings, 59; 
ptiifiitotn and screen arrangements, 52, 54, 59, 
110. 

Wessington, John, prior of Durham, 71, 73. 

Westminster, Edward of toi. 

We si mi nstef Abbey, 8; charter of King Ethdte-d, 
Confirming grant to, 235; eagle-desk, 105; 
Henry VIPs chapel, bequests to, 13,14; medieval 
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figure sculpture, 37 ; fmlpitnm and screen a mmge- 

mcni 5 H roi, toa f 105* 

Westminster Missal, *30, 131, 140, 143* 145-7* 

Westminster Palace: 

Chapel of Our Lady of the Pew (the King's oratory 
or closet}, r zo. Benefactions, 9, io, 12-16, ifl- 
20 ; building accounts, 7; clerks, 10; date of, 6* 7; 
dean and canons, 8, 12, 18-sw; demolition, 17 ; 
derivation of the term 'pew', r f 2 ; lire at, 10* 11; 
image of Our Lady, i f 2, 6, 8, 9, i j, 12* *4, 15; 
indulgences, 12, 13 ; position of the chapel, 2-6; 
rebuilding of, ra ; turned to secular uses, 16. 

Constabulary, 3, 5, 7- 18 ; Cotton Garden, 4, 5, 6; 
Cotton E louse, 4, 5, 6* 17 ; meetings of the old 
Society of Antiquaries at p 16; Gallery, 3, 5 T 18 ; 
House of Commons (St. Stephen' diupdK 4, 5, 
16' House of Lords, tlic 0^,3,5,17; 'LeTresaili, 
3,4,18; New Paine l Vard,4; Painted Chamber, 
u 7 , Prince's Chamber, 41*4 Privy Palace, 3, 4; 
Receipt uf the Exchequer, 6; Sl Mary in the 
Vaults, 4, 7, 8, to; Sl. Stephen** college and 
chapel, i-10, 14-16, 18-20, 65; Star Chamber, 
4, 15; White Hell, or Court of Requests, 3, 5. 

Westmorland: .ve Krdginlborp Common, 

Whcathmnpslead, John of, abbot of St. Albans, 93,94. 

White Caurnis, chinches of, 45, 751#., 105. 

White Monks, churches of p 44, jo, 10s ;i ip 102 5. 

White Nuns* churches of, ioj, 

Wilberfossf Yorks.}* screen arrangements of the priory 
church* 107. 

Wilfrid, Sl., of Ripon* shrine of* ,j_p 

William of Wykdiani: stt Wykcham. 

Willingham (Cauihs), stone roof of church at P 24. 

Willis, Browne, plans of Ely cathedra] churches* 85, 
86* 88; plan of abbey church at Gloucester* 96, 
97 ; plan of Peterborough Cathedra I, loy, 

Willi*. Prof. R., mi the architecture of Canterbury 
Cathedral, 76* 77* 78. 

Wilton diptych* the, 36* 

Wiltshire; s*r Edmgton, Malmesbury, Salisbury* 
Sarum* 

Winchtldey, Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, 76, 

77. 

Winchester (Hants), cathedral church: images u| 
kings* 88 ; pulpitum and screen arrangement^ 
89* 

Winchester Tmper* 144, 

Winds and their natun:, medieval theories ofj 151. 

Windsor Castle (Berks*), puffltittm in the old chapel 
of St- Edward and St. George* 46* 48,50, 65, 66* 


WUhavv, Francis, map of Hendon (Middx.), £46* 

Woden Law ( Roxburghshire), Roman entrench¬ 
ments at* 167 200, 202. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, surrenders York Place to Henry 
V111, 16* 

Wood* D. T. Baird* on a panel of medieval tapestry. 

Wood* J. G. t 23611* 

Wood Castle, near Lodiniabcii (Dumfriesshire), 
Roman post, 168, 187, 

Worcester (Wore,), abbey church : pnlpsimti and 
screen arrangements, 108, 109. 

Worcestershire: ^Worcester. 

Wordsworth, Rev, Christopher, 119 m* 120, 

Wren* Sir Christopher, 234, 236; report on CoUun 
House, 4. 16, 1 7. 

Wyatt, James* work of, at Salisbury Cathedral, 56, 

113- 

Wydo, abbot of Sl. Austin's, Canterbury, 95. 

Wykeltam, William ul^ work at Winchester Calhuiul, 
88 . 

Wykeham (Yorks,),scree] 1 arrangementsofttu. priury 
church* 107, 

Wymondham (Norfolk)* conventual church shared by 
parishioner^ 67 ; pfilpiikm and screen arrange- 
nients, 76, 82, 84, 85, 

Y 

Yeaveky 1 Derby}* ruses of thsrieeIith-century chnptt 

at* 66. 

Yidingbani (Yorks.)* screen arrangements in the 
priory church P 107. 

York* Henry, duke of: set Henry VLSI. 

York Minster (Yorks*): linages, 59* 74; lectern, 48, 
49; organs* 49; pn/piltmt and screen a i range- 
men U. 48* S<h 54 * 59 * 6g p 68. 74- iioi 24 1 - 
York School (Yorks.), Alones connexion with, 151, 
152; school song, 152, 160 

Yorkshire: AUborough, Artlihiglon, Bayaduk, 

Bev« rley, Bolton* Bridlington, Eshult, Fountains, 
Grosmont, Han dale* llowden, Jervaulx, Kirk- 
Ices, KirkstalL,Mcaux, Mount Grace, Nunkcding, 
Pickering Moor, Reyerossp Ribalon, RicvmilXj 
Ripon* Roche, Rotherham, Swine* Thicket, 
Wilber fuss, Wyfceliani, Yedingham, York. 

Z 

Zammit* Prof. T.: Second Report cn the llaFTafxicn 
Excavations, Malta, 263-B4. 

Zodiac circle, use uf the, 151. 
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